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FOREWORD 


The importance of Maithili, both as a 
languege and as a literature, is being increasing- 
ly recognised. Of the contribution of Mithila 
to Sanskrit learning there has never been any 
doubt; but the fact that there is a separate 
spoken lenguage and that there is a literature 
with an unbroken continuity for several centuries 
has been lost sight of, either through ignorance 
or a deliberate intention of minimising the 
significanoe of it, ltis gratifying that during 
the last thirty or forty years the natives of 
Mithila have themselves become conscious of 
their rich heritage and have done much to bring 
before the discriminating public some of the 
works that establish the claim of Maithili to be 
recognised as among the major literary lang- 
uages of the country-—a language which is the 
cherished mother-tongue of about twenty million 
_ persons. One must gratefully acknowledge the 
work done by others-—Urierson among foreigners 
—and Hara Prasad Shastri, Nagendranath Gupta, 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, among our countrymen. 
The present work by Dr. Jayakanta Mishra is 
the first attempt to make a comprehensive 
survey of Mithila’s language and literature. It is 
a work that must have entailed long and patient 
investigation. The author has familiarised him- 
self with everything that has been published on 
the subject and has also had the advantage of 
consulting books still in manuscript form, 
whether in Mithila or in Nepal. It will be a- 
valuable addition to the histories of Indian 
literatures and will prove of great use to all 
scholars. 

‘Maithili bas a script of its own and a 
grammar of its own. lis foremost literary 
figure is Vidyupati who had been claimed for 
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many years to be a Bengali poet and is now 
being claimed with even less justification to be 
a poet of Hindi. He was a very versatile writer. 
He wrote in Avahattha, in Sanskrit, and in 
Maithili. He was familiar with Persian words 
and had a knowledge of music. But it is mainly 
as 2 poet in Maithili that he is best known, as 
the author of exquisite love lyrics and of 
memorable devotional songs. There is hardly 
a home in Mithila where his poems are not 
sung, and have not been sung for centuries. I 
refer to his love lyrics, but they are not poems 
celebrating carnal love. As Sir George Grierson 
gays: 


“To understand the ‘allegory, it may be taken as a 
genereal rule that Radha represents the soul, the 
messenger or duti the evange-list or mediator, and 
Krishna of course the deity...The glowing stanzas 
of Vidyapati are read by the devout Hindu with as 
little of the baser part of human sensuousness as the 
Song of Solomn is by the Christian priest,” 


Another poet, only less well-known than 
Vidyapati, is Govindadas. He also was thought 
at one time to be a Bengali poet, though the kind 
attentions of Hindi scholars have not yet been 
turned to him. As Shri Nagendranath Gupta 
says: ‘It could be easily demonstrated that no 
Bengali poet bearing the name of Govindadas 
was ever able to equal or even approach the 
Maithili poet in the mellifluous smoothness of 
rhyme, or the dazzling witchery of words.” 


The third among the sons of light—first in 
-point of time—was Jyotirishwara, the author 
of one of the earliest prose works in a north 
Indiafi language, Varnanaratnakara, of which 
an excellent edition has been brought out by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, under the able 


editorship of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and. 


Pandit Babuaji Mishra. The prose style of this 
writer challenges comparison with that of Bana 


—. 
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—in his anes i—and Subandhu—in his 
Vdsavadatta. 


It is not necessary to refer to other writers, 
mediaeval or modern, beyond saying that there 
is hardly a subject or literary form that has 
not begn attempted, with greater or less success. 
Dr. Mishra deserves well of scholars for having 
given us stitch a well-informed and detailed 
history. 


Sept. 20, 1949 AMARANATHA JHA 


INTRODUCTION 


It is indeed a matter of great pleasure for 
me to* write a few words of introduction to 
Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work on the history 
of*Maithili literature, the first volume of which 
is now placed before the public. 


Maithili. is one of the important Aryan 
languages of present-day India, and it is now 
current among a population of over 13 millions 
of people (see p. 43). It has had a literary 
life at least as old as that of any other New 
Indo-Aryan speech, and this literary life is still 
flourishing in the language, although its 
speakers have been made to accept High Hindi 
also as their language of education, literature 
and public life for the last two generations, 
This acceptance of Hindi has been meeting 
with an opposition which is sometimes quite 
vigorous and active. The next two generations 
will decide the fate of Maithili for ever. 
General adoption of Hindi will mean wide- 
spread disintegration of Maithili even in its 
spoken forms, with an ever-increasing approxi- 
mation in its words, forms and expressions 
to Standard Hindi. The desire to share in 
common political and intellectual life of 
Northern India as a whole, from Western 
Panjab to Bengal and from the Himalayan slopes 
to the Deccan, appears to be the main cause 
for the adoption of Hindi in place of Maithili 
as the language of the school and of public life. 
Nevertheless, with increased interest in one’s 
mother-tongue as aresult of the 20th Centyry 
Indian Renaissance, Maithili will continue to be 
the Maithili speaking people’s most direct and 
natural expression of their life and thought: 

Among those scholars and workers of Mithila 
who have a love for and pride in their mother- 
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tongue, a spirit of enquiry is now happily 
manifesting itself. And their advent has not 
been too soon. They are actuated by a laudable 
desire to appraise the importance of their 
speech in both its extent and its cultural content 
and achievement, and to see if it is well, worth 
preserving and cultivating still further as a 
heritage that cannot be afforded to be lost. In 
short, they are applying science to understand 
‘the bases of their speech and its literary culture-— 
its vadn‘maya or “things essentially connected 
with the speech’, to give the all-embracing 
Indian term. Their researches, apart from 
their interest for Indian linguistics and literature 
as a whole, may have, for aught we know, an 
un-expected repercussion on the future of 
Maithili itself. The. interest in Maithili 
researches, with the present position of 
the language in the literary, educational and 
political fields, now remains primarily academic. 
But it is easy for an established fact or idea to 
form the nucleus of an ideology; and then, 
circumstances proving favorable, such an 
ideology may be transformed from a thin 
stream in the coterie or academy into a mighty 
floodin the market and the forum, wherever 
people gather and form a concerted opinion 
for action. 


In the meanwhile, we are glad to note that 
serious study of and investigation into Maithili 
is making steady progress. The impetus to 
Maithili studies came from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity thirty years ago, when in 1919 Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee of illustrious memory founded the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages 
(“Indian Vernaculars”, as it was then called) 
and instituted the study for the M. A. examina- 
tion of the major languages.of India among 
which Maithili was given a place. This dréw 
out from among Maithili scholars and lovers 
of Maithili the incipient interest in their 
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mother-tongue, and quite a prominent part was 
taken in the work of rehabilitating Maithili 
by Kumar Ganganand Sinha of Banaili and 
Pandit Khuddi Jha, Pandit Babua Misra 
Jyotishacharya, Babu. Gangapati Sinha and 
other notable Maithili scholars. Following 
the example of tte University of Calcutta, 
Maithili was given the status of a mother- tongue 
in the Universities of Patna and Banaras ds 
well. The Maharaja of Darbhanga endowed 
a Chair of Maithili in the University of Patna; ° 
and the foundation of a Maithili Sahitya 
Parishad at Laherla Sarai, with Maithili 
Literary conferences presided over by the most 
prominent scholars of Mithila (like the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha of 
Allahabad, Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Umesha Mishra and others), brought 
in the necessary amount of publicity for Mai- 
thili and a certain amount of championing 
of its cause among the intelligentsia of Mithila, 
particularly among Maithili-speaking students 
in the University of Patna and elsewhere. 
Enthusiasts for Maithili like Mr. Bholalal Das 
of Laheria Sarai and others came forward to 
help the movement on both academic and 
social sides. Grammars of Maithili (some of 
them quite painstaking and involving a lot 
of original research) came to be published, as 
well as editions of old poets, and attempts to 
create a modern literature of original stories 
and novels, poems and dramas, essays and 
translations are now in evidence. 


The first serious philological work on Maithili 
(taking Philology in its wide sense) was attempt- 
ed by Pandit Babua Misra and the present writer 
in editing and publishing (from the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1940) the oldest 

. genuine Maithili work so far available—ihe 
Varnaratnakara of Jyotirisvara Thakura, which 
was written early in the 14th century. My 
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former pupil in the University of Calcutia, 
Dr. Subhadra Jha, then completed his historical 
grammar of Maithili (in 1946) which obtained 
for him the doctor’s degree of the University of 
Patna. Prior to this he had published an elaborate 
study of the phonetics of Modern Maithili in 1941 
(in the Journal Indian Linguistics, Bulletin of 
the Linguistic Society of India, Vol. VIII, Part 
T, Calcutta) ; and subsequently, as part of his 
academic work in Paris, Dr. Jha prepared a 
critical edition of the songs of Vidyapati from a 
unique Ms. preserved in Nepal. And now we 
have the present work from Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra, which is quite a pioneer in its field, being 
the first attempt to record the full history of the 
literary output in Maithili with the help of such 
materials as are now available for the earlier 
periods. 


In Bengal, this progress of Maithili studies 
is watched with keen and sympathetic interest 
by a few people interested both in Bengali and 
Maithili. The cultural and intellectual ties 
between Mithila and Bengal have always been 
very close. Bengalis, after the conquesi of their 
province by the Turks and the establishment of 
a Muslim state, found in Mithila and in Orissa 
two neighbouring lands with a Hindu regime 
and a Hindu culture retained intact, and to 
Mithila the best scholars of Bengal were in the 
habit of repairing for higher Sanskrit studies 
for some centuries after the Turki conquest. 
Five hundred years ago the lan:uage of Mithila 
and that of Bengal were much closer to each 
other: a thousand years ago these were very 
closely agreeing dialects, if not actually the 
same speech. <A great Maithil poet, Vidyapati, 
hada host of imitators in Bengal (as well as 
in Assam and Orissa), and these imitators 
followed their master to the extent of imitating 
his Early Maithil speech in Bengal; and this 
resulted in the creation of an artificial mixture 
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of Maithili and Bengali into a special dialect for 
Vaishnava religious poetry, known in Bengal as 
the Braja-buli, in which Bengali poets from the 
second half of the 15th century down to our day 
have composed lyrics centering round the divine 
love of Radha and Krishna—Rabindranath 
Tagore himself having succumbed to the charms 
of this sweet Braja-buli speech and composed 
a whole series of poems (Bhanu Sinha Thakurer 
Padavali) in it. Slowy we have transformed 
Vidyapati into a poet of Bengal, even for a time 
forgetting that his home was Mithila—the 
poet’s provenance was less important than his 
message and his music. Very fundamental 
changes have modified both Maithili and Ben- 
gali during the last five hundred years, but Old 
Maithili and Old Bengali were still mutually 
intelligible; and this tradition of the two 
speeches being closely knit is still strongly pre- 
valent in Bengali, enabling us to retain our 
interest in Maithili. 


Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work is one which 
is to be welcomed with open arms. It for the 
first time “puts on the map,” so to say, by 
acquiring it for science, the literature of 
Maithili. Now we are in a position to take 
stock of what has been achieved in Maithili 
since its emergence as a New Indo-Aryan 
language. To get his facts, Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra has had to do quite a large amount of 
spade work:it is 2a record of his personal re- 
searches in many directions. The author is 
well-qualified for the work undertaken by him. 
He took his M.A. in English, and Sanskrit 
learning is his own by family tradition.and 
culture. These are useful backgrounds for study- 
ing the literature of a modern Indian language. 
His acquaintance with English can only be ex- 
pected to give him that balance and sense of 
values which only a medern European ' litera- 
ture can impart to an Indian investigator. 
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Then, he has the requisite amount of love 
and enthusiasm for his subject. Without this 
warmth of love and enthusiasm (which may at 
times lead us to valuations or underlinings 
which may appear as a: trifle exaggerated to 
dispassionate outsiders), any study is apt to be- 
come dry-as-dust and lifeless, unless in the 
hands of.a master who has other great qualities 
as a set off. I have watched over Dr. Jaya- 
.kanta’s labours since their inception; and 
on the whole I feel very happy to give my 
cordial imprimatur to them. 


It is obvious that in many matters there will 
not be perfect agreement among scholars. The 
language of the Caryapadas is a point in ques- 
tion. The fact the Caryapadas have been 
claimed for Old Assamese, Old Oriya, Old Mai- 
thili (and Old Magahi) as much as for Old Ben- 
gali, only demonstrates the close kinship of these 
languages to one another ; they have even been 
claimed for ‘‘Old Hindi,” taking “Hindi” in a 
loose and popular sense. Dr. Jayakanta Misra, 
like Dr. Subhadra Jha, thinksthe Caryas are in 
Old Maithili. I still stick to my view, put forward 
in my Originand Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage (1926), that the Caryas were composed‘in Old 
Bengali—of course at a time when the diver- 
gences between Maithili and Bengali and Oriya 
and Assamese were not very prominent. Then, 
the occurrence of a Brajabuli literature in Ben- 
gali frequently confuses the identity of a parti- 
cular writer. The poet Govindadasa is a case 
in point (pp. 234 ff.). Ithink Dr. Sukumar Sen 
has Clearly indicated the existence of a Bengali 
Govindadasa in his Vangiya Sahitya Parishad 
Patrika article referred to by Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra (in his footnote, p. 234). As a matter of 
fact, Govindadasa is a writer of Middle Bengali 
about whom and whose poetical career wd have 
more definite contemrporary evidence than about 
“anybody else. To settle the vexed question as to 
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which of these two poets, one Maithili and the 
other Bengali, a particular composition is to be 
ascribed, we have got to go into proper textual 
criticism with both Bengali (Brajabuli) and 
Maithili materials: and the latter as a rule can 
always be asked to be produced in a disputed 
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case like this. | 


‘Dr. Jayakanta Misra has given some preli- 
minary chapters on “Mithila and her People,” 
on “the Maithili Language and its Script” and 
on “Introducing Maithili Literature” (pp. 1—96). 
I think these will be useful for the ordinary 
reader also, as much as for the specialist. He 
would like to merge Magahi into Maithili as but 
a form or dialect of the latter. The agreements 
between these two speeches indeed are very 
close, but the sentiments of the Magahi speakers 
are to be considered in this connexion. In spite 
of some of the fundamental things (e.g. the 
matter of the incorporation of the object and 
the dative with the verb), the Magahi speakers 
appear to have a feeling that Maithili is a 
separate speech. This was my impression, in 
witnessing a folk-drama on the Ramayana in a 
village in the Magahi area,in which Rama’s 
advent into Mithila with Vishwamitra and 
Lakshmana brought in a comic interlude—Mai- 
thili priests trying to persuade the princes to be 
their clients during their stay in the holy land 
of Mithila, and their use of chi and chat was 
always greeted with good-humoured laughter as 
at the ways of an uncouth dialect. 


The solid parts of Dr. Jayakanta’s work con- 
gist in his giving a chronological survey of the 
sequence of poets and other writers through the 
centuries, andin his full study of the Maithili 
drama and its ramifications in Nepaland Assam. 
The survey of Maithili literature in the modern 
period (20th century) which he has reserved for 
the second volume and that of the Folk Litera- 
ture of Mithila also show a painstaking collec- 
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tion of facts and adiscriminate and judicious 
ordering of them. The picture presented by his 
setting forth of Early Maithili literature in the 
present work is quite a convincing one, and it 
makes clear the presence of a common culture in 
Bastern India, embracing Mithila, Nepal, Assam, 
Bengal, and, to come extent Orissa, of which Mai- 
thili was a main vehicle. From the point of view 
of Maithili, it is sad to contemplate how the 
language has come’ down from this high pe- 
destal. Doubtless behind the pre-eminence of 
Maithili four or five centuries ago there was the 
Sanskrit scholarship of the Maithila Brahmans, 
who while cultivating as their first inheritance 
the Language of the Gods did not neglect their 
mother-tongue. 


IT can now only wish Dr. Jayakanta’s book 
god-speed, and I trust it will be possible to see 
the second volume follow quickly the first in 
coming to the light of day. I would have loved 
to see it better printed and better got up. But it 
is better as it is than that its publication should 
have been delayed indefinitely. I therefore 
commend it to the study of persons interested 
in the subject, as apiece of pioneer research 
work intelligently and sympathetically planned, 
conscientiously worked out and _ succes sfully 
terminated, as a book which has a great future 
possibility : and I welcome it for its ‘solid worth 
and the place it has created for itself in modern 
Indian literature and philology. 


The University, SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
Calcutta 
July 1, 1949. 
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Maithili is the mother-tongue of “all the 
Hindus ‘and Muhammadans, who inhabit the 
great plain which is bounded on the North and 
South by the Himalayas and the Ganges, and 
on the East and West by the Kosi and 
the Gandak’ respectively.” (Grierson, Mazthilz 
Grammar, p.2) This area, collectively known as 
Mithila or Tirhut, lies in the North-East of 
India and is shown on the political map as 
North Bihar and South Nepal Terai. 


Unfortunately this language has been much 
neglected, vilified and misrepresented during 
the last two generations. It has been some- 
times classed as a dialect of its neighbouring 
languages —- Hindi and Bengali — and, 
sometimes denied its independent existence even 
as a dialect. But in reality, as Sir George 
Grierson observed years ago, “Maithili 7s a 
language and not a dialect. It is the native 
language of more than seven and a quarter 
millions of people (now at least thirteen millions) 
of whom, as will be borne out by every official 
having experience of North Bihar, at least five 
millions can neither speak nor understand either 
Hindi or Urdu without the greatest difficulty. 
It differs from both Hindi and Bangalt 
both in vocabulary and in grammar, and is as 
much a distinct language from either of them 
as Marathi or Uriya. Itisa country with its 
own traditions, its own poets, and its own pride 
in everythig belonging to itself.” (Maithils 
Grammar, p. 2) ° 


. ‘My primary aim in writing a History 
of Maithili Literature in the following pagés has 
been to investigate and to establish the truth 
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of the above statement of the great philologist 
and scholar. I am happy to say at the end of 
my labours that even a small course of study 
as I undertook has more than amply confirmed 
his words. 


Gradually as I proceeded with my snquiry 
I was overwhelmed by the extensive character 
of the material hitherto completely unexplor- 
ed. No effort was spared to make the search as 
‘complete and thorough as possible within the 
time and with the resources available. In 
addition to my family collections, I had the 
privilege of using the libraries of the late 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, the University of 
Allahabad, the Allahabad Public Library, the 
Candra Pustakilaya of Mathura, the Bihar 
Research Society, the Maithili Sahitya Parisad of 
Darbhanga, the Editor of the Mithilamihira, the 
late Munshi Raghunandanadasa of Sakhavara, 
Babu Lakshmipati Singh of Madhepura, the Raj 
Library of Darbhanga, State Library of Nepal, 
and Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. 
Karly in May 1946, I undertook a tour of Mithila 
and visited all places of cultural and literary 
interest. In September 1946 I made a journey to 
Nepal also and though my visit was very short, 
I consider it quite successful inasmuch as I 
discovered for the first time a number of 
Maithili works, including the valuable Kamsa- 
nardyanapadavali. For biographical and 
historical information, I relied generally on 
such warks as Shyam Narayan Sinha’s History 
of Tirhut, Wright’s History of Nepal, MM. 
Paramegvara Jha’s Mithild-tativa-vimaréa, Tara- 
carana Jha’s Pracina O Arvdcina Vidrdna, 
the Pasji records, VIDYAKARA, VIBHUTI- 
ANKA, MITHILANKA, JAYANTI and various 
Ms Catalogues. I thus made every possible 
effort to study all relevant works and all facts 
for myself before I. ventured to write about 
them. In this, my sole guide was the venerable 
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Mallinatha’s words ‘arqet feed. falaa aratgagqzat’ 
(Neither doI write anything without basis nor 
do I speak anything which’ is not necessary). 


An attempt to write on Maithili Literature 
on such a scale as the present was never made 
before.*° The previous attempts were either 
lists of Maithili works and authors or small 
Introductions to them. Among the former, 
the lists of Kavisvara Candi Jha, Yadunitha_ 
Jha “Yaduvara”, Prof. Gangipati Sinha, Munshi 
Raghunandanadisa, Babu Bholililadisa and 
Babu Lakshmipati Singh, Shashinitha -Chau- 
dhari, Surendra Jhi ‘Sumana’, Kulinandatisa 
‘Nandana’ and Jivanatha Jha ‘Vidyibhisana’ 
may b3 mentioned. Grierson, Cetanitha 
Jha and Shyam Narayan Singh have made 
pioneer efforts to describe the gradual 
development of Maithili Literature. The Annual 
Reports and Addresses of such organisations 
as Maithili Sihitya Sabha, Maithila Mahisabhi 
and Maithili Sahitya Parisad, Darbhanga, have 
periodically surveyed the progress in contem- 
porary literature. The works of Pandit Rama- 
nitha Jha (Maithili Sihitya-ka ITItthtsa), Dr. 
Subhadra Jha (Introduction to the Formation of 
Maithili Language), Surendra Jha ‘Sumana’ 
(Maithili-ka Unntyaka) and Dr. Umesha Mishra 
(Several essays in ths Hindustani) were the only 
serious efforts to study critically the achieve- 
ment of Maithili authors. Most of them, how- 
ever, are inadequate, or slender. They leave 
various influences in the making of Maithilt 
Literature untouched and do not try to view it 
as a whole. It is, therefore, claimed that a 
work like the present one has never deen 
written. 


The division of Maithili Literature into 
‘three periods—l. Early Period (1300-1600), 2. 
Middle Period (1600-1860) and 3. New Period 
(1860 to the present day)—has been made from 
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the point of view of political events and their 
influence on the course of literary activities in 
Mithila. The philological and grammatical 
character of the language also shows this three- 
fold-division. The first period (Karly Maithili 
Literature) begins roughly in 1300 because it 
marks the coming of the Muhammadans to 
Eastern India. The results of their arrival were 
far-reaching and they left their indelible mark 
onthe course of literary and social activities. 
Mithila somehow remained to be the sole refuge 
of Hindu scholarship and learning for at least 
three centuries. She made a bold stand to 
protect the culture and religion of the Hindus 
through Mimaris3, Dharmasistra and Nyaya 
studies. Under enlightened and peaceful Hindu 
courts, poetry and music flourished on an un- 
precedented scale in Mithila. This quiet was, 
however, occasionally disturbed by the Musalmin 
inroads. In 1527, when this period ends, the 
native courts were finally disbanded. This marks 
the end of the Oinivara dynasty. The dominating 
type of literature cultivated in Maithili during 
the period was Lyric. 


The second period commences in about 
1557 when a new dynasty—the illustrious 
Khandavaliknla—comes to power. But it is able 
to bring back the former glory of the Maithila 
court by about 1600 only. Once again scholar- 
ship, art-and music’ flourish. The period ends 
with the downfall of the Khandavalakula in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century when the 
principality of Mithila is reduced to a mere 
zamindari by Lord Cornwallis. 


The third period, however, does not begin 
till she Court of Wards comes to administer 
the Darbhanga Raj in‘1860. It is then that 
New Mithila begins to shape itself. The new: 
administrators not only improved the finances 
of the Raj but succeeded in wiping off the 
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last traces of the old order. The language 
andthe script of the land was debarred from 
being used any longer in public life; the 
old methods of revenue administration were 
abolished ; the new institutions and “progress- 
ive” measures were introduced and the efficiency 
of admmistration was increased by re-adjusting 
the old, and also by creating new, Districts. Their 
influence was neither wholly beneficial nor 
comprehensive but they generally helped in 
the acceleration of the pace of “modernization” 
of the land. Statistical accounts were prepared 
communications and transport were improved 
by modern methods like the telegraph and the 
railway, natural calamities were controlled, local 
self-covernment was introduced and above all 
“English” education was started. 


Of course so far as the fate of Maithili was 
concerned it received a positive set-back by 
the coming of the new conditions since 1860. 
The story how this decline in her literary 
progress was checked through the coming in of 
the “English” Influence and its subsequent 
growth and development along ‘‘modern” lines 
is as interesting as that of its expanding 
popularity and glorious achievements during 
the Early and the Middle Periods. The IV Part 
of the present History describes this. It is 
being published as Volume IT of this work as it 
has been planned and written rather differently. 
This period, however, has also been surveyed by 
my father Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha 
Mishra in The Indian Literatures of Today (A 
Symposium, published by the P. E. N. All-India 
Centre) under the caption “Maithili Literature 
1900-1945”’. 


In writing this: History of Maithili 

‘Literature it has been sometimes found con- 
venient to cross the chronological limits of the 
periods and to pursue the course of a particular 
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type to its connected limit. Thus, the history of 
the Kirtaniya Drama should stop at the latest 
at 1860 but it has ‘been discussed up to about 
1920 after which it is practically extinct. 


The quotations in Indian lauguages have 
been all given in the Devanigari script and 
have been generally left untranslated for fear 
of augmenting the bulk of the work. Popular 
spellings of names ‘have been usually adopted. 
‘In transliterating non-English words the gene- 
rally accepted symbols have been used. The dates 
have been given in the Christian Era unless 
otherwise stated. The index and the biblio- 
graphy will be given at the end of the II Volume. 


The preparation of the present work has 
involved many disappointments and humilia- 
tions. In several cases people were not willing 
to show or to lend me their Mss or works. 
This sometimes prevented me from collecting: 
more information. But this is a common 
experience. The more uncommon one is 
the contempt with which a worker ona ‘“Modern 
Indian Language” is still looked upon by ithe 
high-browed scholars in India. 


At the same time I acknowledge most 
sincerely the encouragement and co-operation, 
ungrudging help and sacrifice, extreme confi- 
dence and faith in my work ‘which was ex- 
tended tome by my numerous friends, well- 
wishers and teachers. I have tried to point 
out everywhere in the footnotes the particular 
help which they have rendered me, but if some 
have been inadvertently missed I tender my 
grateful apologies to them. To each of those 
gentlemen and institutions who have helped me 
by giving valuable information and advice or by 
lending books, MSS and ‘Journals and Magazines 
I am deeply grateful. In particular my teachers * 
Professor Amaranatha Jha, M.A., D. Litt., 
F.R.S8.L., Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
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mission U.P., who has also kindly written a 
Foreword to the work, and Professor S. C. Deb, 
M.A., Head of the Department of English Studies 
in the Allahabad University ; my father Mm. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, M. A. D., Litt. of the Allahabad 
University and my brothers have done every- 
thing “to help me in the preparation of this 
work—from the planning of it to the final 
printing of it. It is needless to say that but 
for the kind help of all these, it could not have. 
been possible for me to do whatever I could 
doin the limited time at my disposal. It 
is also my duty to thank H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Nepal, the Rajaguru Pt. Hemaraja 
Sharma of Nepal and Shri Rudraraja Pandey 
(Principal Kathamandu College) for all the 
facilities that were afforded to me during my 
stay in Nepal. 


. I am deeply grateful to Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, M. A., D. Litt., F. R. A. 8. B., Khaira 
Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
and Head of the Department of Comparative 
Philology, Calcutta University, who not only 
throughout guided and inspired me but also 
approved the work when it was submitted for 
the degree of D. Phil. in the University of 
Allahabad—for having written an Introduction 
to this work. 


In the end I should like to express my 
thanks to Shri M. K. Dikshit the Manager of the 
Dikshit Press for his co-operation in bringing 
out the work as soon as possible. Iam no less 
conscious than he of the printing errors that 
have found their way into the book. The 
diacritical marks, whatever could be hurriedly 
brought to the press, were new for the men and 
the anxiety of the author to see the book pub- 

*lishéd was goading them on to work in some of 
the worst hours of the day. Some mistakes are 
through oversight as much as through the 
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Printer’s Devil—large parts of the proofs wer 
seen in the absence of the author—and I have, 
therefore, given a a list of essential correctlons 


at the end. 


Department: of -English Studies, JAYAKANTA MISHRA 


The University, Allahabad 
July 10, 1949 
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PART I 
The Background 


Pt SO LOD. 2G BEG BIRO T IE STL paths, SD 


VaIV ONIAVAdS VUHLIVW AO dVW 


CHAPTER | 
MITHILA AND HER PEOPLE 


aat ar aa diay afteneraent aad! aq ywar | 
mare afrard giant Heady aq fagT 
dinta-araenaga-aat: oftedafteat ar | 
Hea AA WY asaqand arta A tha: i? 


The Boundaries of Mithila 


According to the Brhad-Visnu-Purana? (c. 
Sth century), Mithila is the country which is 
surrounded by the Kaugiki1 river on the East, 
ny the Gandaki on the West, by the Ganga on 
the South and by the Himalaya on the North. 
This area is represented today by the districts 
of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran, (Nor.h) 
Monghyr, (North) Bhagalpur and parts of Purnea 


1. Anonymous Traditional Verse, quoted in VIDYA- 
KARA,°p. 147. 

2. Mithila (Mahatma) Khanda, the dialogue between 
Parasara aud Maitreyi, Chapter XIV, of the Brhad-Visnu- 
purdina. Published from Benares. Though Visnupurdna has 
been traced back to the beginning of the Christian Kra (IHQ 
Vil, pp. 370-71), yet the Arhad-Vsnupurdna cannot be dated 
earlier than the 5th century (cf, SINGH, p. 2, n. 2, and 
Pargiter, Ancient Indian Histortcal Traditions, p. 8). 

3. Candi Jha translated these very boundaries in 
his oft-quoted lines— 

aint aah afaa afratefh ga aRat are | 
qian aeiigsal sax feaaa ae fae Il i 
FAA AIT AH AT)aT TAS? APTA! HAST | 
mea aah arena cafe @ fate faa II 


(SINGH, p. 3 and “Mithilavarnanfa’ in Maithila Prabha II, 
No, 11-12, p. 47.) 


2 MAITHIL! LITERATURE 


in India, and thoso of Rautahat, Saralahi, Sap- 
tar!l, Mohatari! and Morang in the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 


The earliest reference to the boundaries of 
the country occurs in, the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(roughly 1000 —- 600 B. C.). It is mentioned there 
that the river Sadauiré divided the Kingdoms 
of Videha and Kogala. The proper identifica- 
tion of the Sadantra has been very much dis- 
puted: it may be anold name of the Gandaka 
or of the Rapti, but not of the Karatoya in 
modern Bengal. 


Early references ‘to Mithila indicate that 
the country lay towards the Himalaya and 
that it did not extend in the South as far as 
the Ganga during the early period. Skanda- 
Fkurdna and other works de not mention the 
Ganga as her boundary. 


The Puranas and the Epics, however, reveal 
that what we understand today as Mithila was 
first connotated by ‘Videha’ which was a com- 
prehensive name of the country and ‘included 
several kingdoms in it and of which the most 
important were those of Mithila and Vaiéal1. 


There are one or two stray references in 
the Buddhist works which seem to show that 
the province of Videha was situated in the tract 
of land called Madhyadega. It is likely that 
“the Buddhists extended the connotation of 
Madhyadceéa (fraditionully regarded as_ the 
sacred part of India) simply because they 
had to include in it the lands par excellence 
of Buddhism, viz., Bodh Gaya and Banaras.’’* 
Indeed, Dr, B. C. Law quotes from the Divydva- 
dda to show that they extended the “eastern 


4. Dr. B.C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 1, 
2. Published by the author, Calcutta. (In the quotation 
the italicised clause is ours.) 
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boundary of Majjhimadesa ‘still farther to the 
east so as to include Pundavardhana which In 
ancient times included Varendra (North Bengal).”’ 


all Brahmanical works agree in placing 
the Eastern boundary of Madhyadegs1 some- 
where near Prayaga.® Mithila appears to have 
been e&cluded from the four ancient sacred divi- 
sious of the country—Brahmavarta, ‘Brahmae- 
rsidega1, Madhyadega and Aryavarta—and ac. 
quired sanctity only from the fact that there 
roamed about the black antelope in Mithila.’ 
That is the reason why the Ydjnavalkya-Smrti 
is careful to point out that the path of 
Dniy was revealed by the sage of Mithila, 
Yajaavalkya, “in that country in which the 
black antelope roams about.”* Fa-hien (c. 5th 
century) considers Madhyadega to lie round 
about Mathura; Alberuni (c. 13th century) 
_ expressly refers to 1t as the country around 
\Kanauj. Certain linguistic mnomenclatures 
confirm that Mithila was not considered to be 
situuted in Machyadega. Locana’s Ragata- 
rangint (mid-l7th century) distinguishes Mai- 
thili, the language of Mithila, from ‘‘Madhya- 
dega-bhasa’, the language of Madhyadega; and 
the name Madhest (=a Madhyadegiya speech) is 
used to distinguish itself from the language of 


5. Ibid. 


6. Dr. Dhirendra Verma brings this out in ‘“Madhya- 
dega Ka Vikasa” (in Vicdradhav@) from Aitareya Briahmana 
(38.3), Manusmrti (II. 21), Rajasgekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, 
(p. 93) Trikanda-Kosga (2.196). Abhidhana Cintamani (Verse 
951),-Amarakesa (LID l.vii), Markandeya Purans (57.33), 
Vrhat-Samhita (Chapter XIV) and Mahabharata (Vide— 
JRAS-1908, p. 326). Majumdar in the introduction to Cun- 
ningham’s Ancient Geography of India (0. xli), support this. 
Also see Fahion (Vide—RAYACHOUDHURI p. 469), and 
Alberuni (I, xviii), Indian Culture (VII. 2) and JGJRI 
ra 1944) and J. MisKra, Sunday Leader (August 
"1944 


 % Of, Apararka, p. 5 quoted by KANE Il, 2, p. 148. 
8. Verse 2, 
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Mithila which is also known in the district of 
Champaran. Indeed, far from being included 
in Madhyadeéga (Mid-land), Mithila was consis- 
tently regarded as a member of the Pracya-dega 
(Kastern country). In this connection it may 
be pointed out that ‘*Pracr in Ancient Tibetan 
Geography excluded Magadha, Kaéi and Koégala, 
di included Mithila and Anga.” (Indian Culture, 
II. 2). 


The Eastern Boundary of Mithila has been 
fluctuating with the variations in the course of 
the river Kogi. There is no doubt that the Koéi 
formeriy flowed far to the east of its present 
course. ‘The references in the epics are too 
vague to enable us to ascertain the exact position 
of the mouth of the river.” There is evidence 
to prove the fact that from as early as the 7th 
century to about 1600 the Koéi formed the 
common boundary of the provinces of Kamaropa 
and Mithila, The lands donated by the Nidhan- 
pur charter in c. 7th century lay in Hast 
Mithila. Rightly Shri K. K. Barua says: “I 
hold that probably prior to c. 554 A. D., Maha- 
bhutavarman crossed the Karatoya and con- 
quered a part of Hastern Mithila and Morang 
and in order to commémorate his conquests 
made the grant of lands within the conquered 
area to Brahmanas—Bhaskarvarman acquired 
it (once more) in the first quarter of the 7th 
century and he issued a charter confirming 
the grant made by his ancestor, Mahabhutivar- 
man.”® 


By the Fourth and Fifth Centuries 
the kingdoms of Videha, such-as, those of 
Vaisal1 and Mithila, seem to have been united 
under a larger Republican unit, and formed 
themselves into the Province of Trrabhukti (cf. 
the names of the contemporary provinces of. 


9, See JKAMARUPA, II 8and II 4 and also Indian 
Culture, I. p. 421-441. 
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Jeja-Bhukti, Pundravardhanabhukti and other 
Bhuktis). The Province was bounded by three 
tiras (river-banks)—those of the Gandaka, the 
Kogi and the Ganga.?° 


The Province of Tirabhukti had, unlike the 
more ancient Province of Videha, its southern 
boundary very clearly marked out in the river 
Ganga. It continued to be so till about 1600 
as is evidenced by the boundaries of the Pro- 
vince given in the Saktisangamatantra (c. 1581)}} 
and in the Sanad said to have been granted by 
the Moghul Emperor to Maharaja Mahega 
Thakura (?1556).23 

“Under the Moghal Empire Tirhut formed 
a Sarkar or division of the subah or province 
of Bihar. It comprised a very large tract of 
country being bounded on the north by Sarkars 
Hajipur, Monghyr and Purnea. In _ other 
words, it included the present districts of 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga (except the southern 
portion which was included in Sarkar Hajipur) 
nearly whole of Bhagalpur and a small poction 
of Monghyr. In the early days of British 
administration, it formed a huge district, cover. 
ing the present districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, Jarge part of Bhagalpur, pargana 
Kashmar in the south-east corner of Saran, and 
pargana Bhadi Bhusari in the south-western 
corner of Monghyr. The headquarters of the 
district remained at Muzaffarpur, but various 
transfers of territory were made until the area 
of Tirhut coincided with that of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga. It was divided into two in 
1875, the eastern and larger portion being 


10. SINGH, p. 5. . 

11. Baroda Ed. Vol.1, Intr. p. vli and SINGH, p. Q, 
f.n. 2 where other references are given. 

13. SINGH, p. 212 f. n. 1, quotes a traditional verse— 
“Azgang-ta-Sang: Az-Kusa-ta-Ghose.’ See also District 
Gaz. (Purnea) p. 6, and JHA COM p. 380 and Purnrea 
Settlement Report (1901-08) Ed, 1901, App. VI, p. xlvi. 
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formed into the district of Darbhanga and the 
western portion being constituted the district of 
Muzaffarpur”. The northernmost portions lying 
beyond the Moghul or British boundaries, it is 
needless to point out, have been under the 
Nepalese rulers. 

Geographically, therefore, the botndaries 
of Mithila have passed through at least four 
stages. At first, there was the Province’ of 
Videha, of which the two important kingdoms 
were those of Vaisgali and Mithila. ‘hen, there 
grew up the Province of Tirabhukti. The third 
stage saw the disintegration of this and the in- 
corporation of the Republic, along with Maga- 
dha, inthe Subah of Bihar. Lastly, this was 
chiselled out and the modern revenue division 
of Tirhut (consisting of the districts of Muzaffar. 
pur, Darbhanga, Champaran and Saran) is all 
that reminds us of the Ancient boundaries of - 
Mithila. 


Linguistically, however, she not only in. 
cludes almost the entire area of Ancient and 
Medieval Mithila but has even gone beyond it. 
Grierson noticed this as early us 1881 in the 
following words: 

“The language of Ancient Mithila has been encrvach- 
ed upon in recent past by Bhojpuri in the West 
and it has in revenge crossed the Ganges and 
ocoupied North Patna and so much of the Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur districts as lie to the south of that 
river. It has also crossed the Kosi and occupied 
Purnea, 2° 

Speaking from the point of view of cul- 
ture, changes in her boundaries were recorded 
by Babu Ramalechana Sharan in 1939, and it 
has been claimed that parts of Santhal Parganas 
Manabhum and Dinajpur districts are under the 
influence of Mithila-Maithili area.14 


13. Grierson, Bihari Grammars, Introduction,’ p. 16. 


14. See Ramalochand Sharana, “Mithilaka Samskritika 
sina’ (Mihiva, asvina 1346 sala, Udaya $2, Kirapa 1, 
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The various names of Mithila ey 
There are twelve names of Mithila given in 
the Brhad-Visnu-Purdna.1® Most of these are 
mere descriptive epithets. The most widely used 
names are ‘Videha’, ‘Mithila’ and ‘Trrabhukti’ 
(Tirhut)» The earliest one of these, was un- 
doubtedly ‘Videha’, It is derived from the 
name of King Videgha Mathava who is said to 
have brought 4gnz into the land and to have 
founded the Videhan dynasty.?® : 


‘Mithila’ is not (a name found in the 
Vedas, and even later literature!” sparingly 
mentions it for the whole country, Mithila 
is described as the Capital city of Videha.?® 


pp. 9-11) and the letter from Upendra Jha Vyasa (Mihira, 
Feb. 5, 1444). See also Chapter II infra. 


15, SINGH, p. 4, f. n. 5 

) fahrent tufiea sta Afra | 
Wage HAMS wdainasala: | 
saaiwaaga facta faaeast | 
TAR grad) | faeaagat tl 
afa oatem ) =6oataifa = fafuearat: stl 


16. Satapatha-Bradhmana I, 4. i, (one of the latest 
Brahmanas roughly dated 1000-600 B. C.) quoted from 
Sacred Books of the East XII, pp. 104-6 by B.C. Law in 
Tribes in Ancient India, p. 234. See also RAYACHOU- 
DHURI, p. 46, Pargiter JASB 1897, p. 87 ff., Vedic Index, 
Il p. 27%y, Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 398-99, and Macdonell, 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 214-15. Some scholars are inolined 
to think that the origin of the name Mithila was the 
title ‘Mathava’ of this king (by finding ‘Mithi’ to be a 
reminiscence of it; ree RAYACHOUDHURI p. 46 and 
Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, pp. 46-47). . 


17. E.g., Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavata-Purana, 
Dasakuma@racanta, Raghuvamésa, Prasannaraghava, etc, 


18. See Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, 
pp. °46.%. This city is identified with modern Janakapur 
in Nepal, see JHA COM, p. 385 ff..Also see Ratilala Mehta, 
Pre. Buddhist India, p. 46, B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient 
India, pp. 239-40 and RAYACHOUDHURI, pp. 44-45. 
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The name seems to have originated from its 
founder, king Mithi.2® Some ingenious com- 
mentators find the letters ‘a’ ‘ga’ *@’ to re- 
prdsent ‘ay ‘Ruf ‘ea’ (‘birth’ ‘existence’ ‘death’) 
respectively,2° The most reasonable explination 
is given by Panini?! in the Uanddi-Sutras. He 
derives it from ./manth (to churn) and éxplains 
it thus: awardsa fic fafuat att? (the city is 
known as Mithila since here enemies are 
tormented; cf. the name Ayodhya.**) Dr 
Subhadra Jha,?* however, conjectures the 
word to be connected with ‘Mitha’ (together) 
and thinks that ‘Mithila’ represents that part 
of the country which is made up of not 
less than three ancient provinces, namely, 
Vaigali, Videha and Anga. This does not seem 
to be correct for then the name ‘Mithila’ could 
never have been applied to a city merely. It 
seems that the Paninian explanation is the 
soundest and, that, the name ‘Mithila’ was at 
first applied to a particular city or locality 
only ; it came to mean a large area at a later 
date. 


‘Tirabhukti’? is undoubtedly a later name. 
There is no mention of it in the Vedas and the 


19. See R@m@yana and num:rous Puranas, Cf, B.C. 
Law (Tribes in Ancient India, p. 238) who quotes Bhaga- 
vats Purdna, IX 24, 64 and IX 13, Visnupurana, p. 388 ff. 
and Bhavisya Purdna Also see Pargiter, Anczent Indian 
flistorical Traditions. (p. 96) which quotes Brahma Purana, 
III. 64.6 and Vayu Purdna, 89. 6 and Mithila-Mahatmya- 
khanda of the Brhad Visnupurdna, p. 9, Adhyaya 18, sl. 6 ff. 

20. Shashinatha Chaudhari, Mithi/d-Darsgana, p. 2 
f.n. 1. 

‘21. ltis not certain if Sakatayana or Panini is the 
author ; see Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 
pp. 25-27. 

92, Siddhantukaumud? by Bhattoji Diksita, Trichono- 
poly, 191 , I. 57, 

23. JHA COM, p. 3798. 


24. Formation of Majthili Language, Introdugtion, 
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Epics and in the older Purdnas. It came to be 
used in Bhavisya-Purdna, Brhad-Visnu-Purdna, 
(Vamana’s) DLingdnusdsana and Sakiisangama- 
tantra. The earliest datable reference to it is 
found in the seals of Basarh (4th century),95 
The significance of the name is very disputed, 
but the Most reasonable explanation seems to 
be that supported by Cunningham: ‘Tira’ refers 
to the numerous ‘river-banks’ (tras) in the 
country.*® The numerous rivers of Mithila 
played so important a part in the country’s 
geography and everyday life that a name after 
them was fully justified. The present form 
‘Tirhut’ appears to have evolved like wrga 
from arcyfe ( Acyfe > faega, diega ) 
The Area of Mithila?’ 


The dimensions of Mithila as given in the 
Puranas are; Kast to West 96 Kogas and North 
to South 64 Kogas (6,144 sq. Kogas or about 
12,500 sq. miles).** The actual area of Anciont 
Mithila is, however, about 19,275 sq. miles 
within Indian frontiers and about 10,000 sq. 
miles in the Kingdom of Nepal. 

The area of Maithili speaking districts 
(excluding almost the whole of Champaran, and 
including South Monghyr, South Baghalpur, 
North Patna and parts of Purnea and Santhal 
Parganas) is also about 30,000 sq. miles. It may 
bs pointed out that, of a total area of 69,745 sq. 
miles which constitute the modern province of 
Bihar: 

Maithili speaking areacovers=c. 20,000sq. miles, 


25. SINGH, p. 5. 

26. Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India Report 
XVI (quoted by SINGH, Darbhanga District Gazetteer and 
Muzaffarpur District Gazetteer), and Vinoent Smith’s Early 
History of Indsa, (8rd Ed), pp 363 and 360 f. n. 1, and also 
SINGH, p. 5. 

97. For the figures given in this section I have relied 
on the Census Repcrt of India (1941) and the LSL. 

28. Mithilamahatmyakhanda, Chapter XIII, 
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Magahi speaking area = 6, 10,000 sq. miles. 
Chotanagpur aborginal area =o, 20,000 ‘ 
Bhojpuri speaking area = 0. 9,750 a 


The Land of Mithila 


Prior to the Harthquake of 1934, Mithila 
was considered to be one of the most fertile and 
densely populated purts of India. The nature of 
the land has been described thus: “The country 
lies on a low level, in many places indented with 
chains of shallow marshes, marking the lines 
of drainage by which the local rainfall and the 
overflow of the hill streams which intersect the 
districts find their way southwards into the 
Ganges. The rivers flow on raised beds, which 
they have gradnally constructed for themselves 
out of the silt brought down from the mountains 
in Nepal. The alluvial plain, diversified only 
by these river ridges is rich in all sorts of crops. 
In some tracts nothing but an enormous stretch 
of rice fields meets the eye, but in others the 
level plain is dotted with numerous clusters of 
bamboos and groves of mango and stso trees.'’*® 


The rivers are very important in the country. 
The leading rivers are: theGanga (particularly at 
Simaria Ghat) where lakhs of people assemble 
on all important bathing days; the Badha (Wan- 
daka which is still a valuable trade highway ; 
the Kamala-Trijuga group which includes the 
Bagmati, the Karai, the little Bagmati on which 
the metropdis of Mithila is situated; the 
Bhutahi Balan which is dreaded for its fickle 
floods; the Kamala which is worshipped as 
the younger sister of the Ganga; and lastly, 
the K .ugik1 (formed by the confluence of seven 
streams in the Kast of Nepalina tract called the 
Sa pta-Kauéik1) which starting from the Varaha- 
Ksetra brings about great destruction _of 
life and property every year. The Brhad- 


99, Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 2. 
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Visnu-Purdna gives the names of several other 
rivers that are sometimes difficult to be identified 
to-day.2° Indeed, all the chief ancient places of 
interest in the country are situated on the 
banks of the little Gandaka which must have 
been the channel of the Great Gandaka until 
the Seventh century. The first authentic des- 
cription we have of the country, in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana,®? says that the land beyond 
the Sadantra®* appeared to the Brahmanas 
very uncultivated and marshy and that no- 
body went across the stream before Videgha 
Mathava’s arrival. It was on the arrival of 
the latter that the land was dried up, cultivated 
and made liveable by the Fire-God. The Mahd- 
bharata®® also calls the country “Jalodbhava’’ 
(dé. land reclaimed from swamp). Besides the 
numerous rivers, there are several lakes and 
ponds formed.either by the heavy rains or by 
the floods or independently being dug by reli- 
gious Maithila kings and inhabitants, which 
have created a vast low-lying plain. It has 
been rightly said that Mithila is 
“mainly a vast chain of temporary lakes, joined 
together by the numerous beds of tie hill-streams 
which pass...on their way from Nepal to the 
“Ganges. Large tracts in this area do not dry up 
till well on in the cold weather and in some places 


30. The names of the ancient rivers as given in 
Mithilamahatmyak'anda are: Kausiki, Kamala, Vilvavati, 
Jivacha, Balana, Bhiyasi, Gairika, Dugdhavati, Vyaghra- 
vati, Viraja, Madana (Mandana), Icchamati ([ksumatt', 
Lakgmana, Vagmali, Gandaki {Salagrami) Tiljuea (Tri- 
yuga), Jivayika, Yamuni, Haridra, Panu, Amaya (Ankuksi 
Soni), Arddbavara (Adhivarini), Vanaghosa(?), Dhamra 
(Dhemura), Ghosavati(?) etc. ° 

31. Satapatha Brahmana, I. 4. i. 


32. Sadanira has been identifie! with Gandaki, Kara- 
tay4 or Rapti, see RAYACHOUDHURI, p. 44. 

33. RAYACHOUDHURI, p. 216 f. n. Note, the expre. 
ssion “Udakadesat” for Kumarila Misra’s home land. (Cf. 
Critical Bibliography of Parva Mimamnsa, p. 23.) 
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communications are open for only three or four 
months of the year. "84 


In the opinion of some people the earth- 
quake of 1934 was most disastrous in Mithila 
owing to this character of her land. 


There is hardly any mountain below the 
Terai areas. Dense forests abound in the 
North and wild animals were not unknown. in 
plaius till recently. With the growth of popula- 
tion, the advance of cultivation and the exten- 
sion of means of communication they have 
now been driven back to the jungles of Nepal; 
‘and (now) there is no jungle left sufficiently 
large and dense to provide shelter for the larger 
beasts of prey’.?5 

The big caoras ( awaRs ) are a peculiarity of 
Mithila. They are large open tracts of shallow 
and moist land, covered by bushes and large 
grass, where water usually gathers. They are 
infested with birds, and anglers find plenty of 
pleasure by their side. Paddy crops are said to 
grow in abundance in these caoras. 


The climate has of late become malarial, 
but generally it is cool and healthy. The 
year is divided into three well-defined periods ; 
the cold weather, the hot weather and the rainy 
season. The period from October to the end 
of May is very delightful, 


Agriculture is the most important thing 
here. The main sources of supply of water are 
rainfall and streams. “If the monsoon is up to 
its normal strength, and the rain is timely and 
well-distributed, it admirably serves the purpose 
of the agricultural system generally practised, 
The main crop is Winter rice, which covers over 


34. Darbaunga Dastrict Gazetteer, p. 2. The river-side 
is so common that the expression ‘‘nad}-dtsa’”’ is used for 
going out for natures oall,, See BAKHSI, p. 1, f. n. 2. 


35. Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 3. 
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three-fifths of the cropped area.’’®* Mithila has 
S80 many streams and streamlets besides heavy 
floods that there is very little scope for artificial 
irrigation. “The floods, if they come early in 
the season and are not of great height or long 
duration,” are productive of as much good as 
of harm, “‘as the cultivators have time to trans- 
plant if the crops are destroyed, and the land 
is enriched by the silt they leave.’’8? 


The average family of farmers, who form 
over tbree fifths of the popu-ation, is moderately 
comfortable and has to work hard only during 
the months of dsddha and agrahayana. 


Since 1798, the Permanent Settlement was 
introduced in Tirhut but it was alleged that 
“no less than three-fifths of the area of Tirhnt 
escaped assessment.’8& The zamindars have 
been patrons of learning and culture, but on 
the whole they have been allowed great scope for 
oppression. The Bihar Tenancy Act of 1939 
has, however, bettered the condition of the 
peasants whose organization and general up- 
lift is higher than in any other part of India. 


A peculiarity of Maithila land-system is the 
large number of revenue-free grants of land. 
“The free grant of land to Brahmans for their 
maintenance, for the encouragement of learn. 
ing, or for the worship of the gods has always 
been recog nized by Hindus as a becoming act 
of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in Mithila, whose chief claim to a place in 
history rests on its former influence asa centre 
of Hindu religion and learniny, rent-free grants 
to the learned priestly caste were exceptionally 
numerous...Again, it was customary in the 
Mughal era to remunerate civil and militdry 


36, Ibid, p. 49. 
37, Ibid, p. 50. 
38. Ibid, pp. 51, 63, 67 ff. 
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subordinates by grants of land; and the remote- 
ness Of the ‘country) from the centre of the 
Mughal power rendered it easy for the subordi- 
nate officials of the Empire to carve out for 
themselves jagirs and ndnkars.’’®° 


Mr. O’Maliley has brought out the influence 
of geographical isolation on the character of 
the people of Mithila: ; 

**(Mithila) has been a tract too proud to admit other 

Nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and 
has passed through conquest after conquest, from 
the north, from the east and from the west, with- 
out changing its ancestral peouliarities...” (LSI V ii 
p. 4). (This is due to its geographical isolation.) 
“The river Gandak proved in the days of the 
Mubhammadan invasion a curiously strong barrier; 
and while the countries to the west of the Gandak 
and south of the Ganges were constantly subjected 
to the turbulent influences that accompanied the 
rule of the Mughal dynasty, the country of Mithila 
.. remained more vor less at peace under Hindu 
kings. The results of the seclusion may be seen 
even in the present day.”*? 

The rural people are quiet and lead peaseful 
life. The soil is rich-vielding and there are 
a large number of groves and grasses grow- 
ing on swamps and marshes which make 
housing cheap and easy. Besides, there are 
a number of village weavers still found 
carrying on their trade. Thus, they do not 
find much difficulty in meeting their needs. 
The result is that they tend to be easy going, 
unenterprising and less active in the ways of 
modern world which has brought an intensity 
and speed in man’s lite hitherto unknown. 


Mithila the Home of Traditional Learning 


It has been observed that: 


« “The history of Mithila does not centre round galianat 
feats of arms, but round courts engrossed in, the 


39. Ibid, p. 117-118; * 
40. Ibid, p. 29. Also see f, n. 43 infra. 
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luxurious enjoyment of literature and learning. 
But while Mithila’s bid for fame does not rest on 
heroic deeds, it must be duly honoured as the home 
where the enlightened and learned might find a 
generous patron, peace and safety, In this country 
with principalities apparently undisturbed by in- 
ternal troubles and heedless of external convulsion ; 
with courts devoted to learning and oulture, where 
poets and philosophers lived in honour and affluence 
our first impulse is to look for some. traces of 
superior mental development in the mind of the 
people at large, at least for some grains of en- 
lightenment fallen from over-flowing store of their 
masters, “1? 
Indeed, the fame of Mithila and her people 
has never been due to any other cause. That 
is why it was said: «wea ad fara fafraicqaerea. +2 
(The path of Duty can be known from the 
usages Mithila). Kings and queens have been 
themselves scholars and have attracted the 
best that was in the land to their courts. 
The House of Khandava- (Khandavalakula) 
whose descendants constitute the present owners 
of the Darbhanga Raj owed its accession 
to power to scholarship only It may be 
difficult to find parallels to Maithila kings 
inasmuch as they have been literally “Philo- 
sopher-kings.” Who does not know of the 
famous Vedic “Jivana-mukta”’ Vaideha Janaka 
and in later times, of the Navva-Nyaya scholar 
Maharaja Mahega Thakura? Well may the 


people cf Mithila have bousted: ‘are diggatar: 
aria gua: wafit® (Well! the people of 
Tirabhukti are by nature proud of their merits). 

The earliest available records reveal that 
Mithila was for long a centre of Vedic and 


Upanisidic lore. It was not only the court 
where the light of knowledge burnt, but among 


41. Darbhanga District Gazetteer, p. 22. 
42, Traditionally said to be ¥ajfiavalkya's words. 
43, ‘Gitavilyakatha’ in Purus apartes§ by Vidyapati. 
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the lower classes of society also (such as the 
Dharma-Vyadha’s story** reveals) there was 
considerable enlightenment. 


. The foundations of four of the six orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy were laid in 
Mithila from about 1,000 B.C. to 600 B.C. 
Gautama,*® Kanada,*® Jaimini*? and Kapila‘® 
respectively expounded Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Mimamsa and Sankhya for the first time. 
From the sixth to the third century B. C. 
the city of Vaigalil, within her borders, rose 
as the seat of Buddhistic thought, but under 
the leadership of Kumarila*® and Udayana#?® 
she succeeded in reestablishing the supremacy 
of Brahminical thought. 


When, later on.the Turks invaded the 
country, every scholar strained himself to pres- 
cribe rules of social and moral conduct.5® This 
was the reason why Navya-nyadya, Pirva- 
Mimamsa and Smrti-nibandhas found here such 
a great centre in the medicval ages.®! 


Knowing the importance of her tradition 
Mithila guarded with extreme jealousy her 
teachings. Hence there grew up rigorous insti- 


44. Vanaparva, Mahabharata: 

45. SINGH, p. 190-2 and JHA COM, p. 388. 

45, Windhyeshvari Prasad, Introduotion to Vassegika- 
Dargana quoted by MODA 8), p. 4, f. n. 1. 

47, JHA COM, p. 388 ff. 

48. Ibid. It is not clear if both Kakaraura and Kapi- 
leévara are equally relics of his Agrama. 

A9. Vide—Critical Bibliography of Parva-Mimamsa, by 
Dr. Umesha Mishra. ; 

50. See Introduction to MMC I and Introduotion, to 
Oandesvaras Rajanttiratnakara by Dr. K. P. Jayabwal.. 

51. Dr. U. Mishra, “Bihara Men Nydya Aura Mimarhsg 
k} Unnati’ in JAYANTI, 
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tutions like those. of Sarayantra®? or Salaka- 
parikga,*® and of Upadhyayas-Mahopadhyayas- 
and-Mahamahopadhyayas.°* 

The marks of this respect and devotion to 
traditional learning are writ large in the life 
of the people of Mithila. Their place-nemes®® 
are reminiscent of their cultivation of Sanskritio 
studies and even their games and pxstimes®s 


reveal the Vedantic Weltanschauung in their 
life. 


The cumulative effect: of this extra- 
ordinary devotion to the traditional learning 
has been, on the whole, very fruitiul. It has kept 
here the torch of scholarship and culture burn- 
ing throughout the ages. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that it has also been responsible for the 
orthodoxy and conservatism that are found in 
Mithila. The Maithils are guided by the mint, 
anise and cumin of the Brahminic Law in their 
everyday life.§7 They view everything that 
runs counter to it with great suspicion. The 
result is that while a majority of Indian Pro. 
vinces were giving new lease of life to their 
languages and literatures by imbibing new 
influences with the study of western languages 
and literatures, Mithila remained compara- 
tively stasjc for a long time. ‘This explains the 


52. See Ganganatha Jha, Kaviruahasya, p. 74 . Introduc- 
tion to MMC II by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal: and the “Deolara- 
tion of a Sara-Yantri’’ by R. Jha OCP XII, ii, pp. 310-325, 

53. VWide—Satishachandra Vidyabhushana’s H:story of 
Ind:an Ipgic, p. 23 f. n. 1 and MM Gopinatha Kaviraja in 
Saraswati Bhavana Studies IV, p. 69. : 

54. Vide—Foreword by Dr Ganganatha Jha to Keshi 
Mishra's edition of MM Sachala Mishra’'s commentary «on 
Govardhana s Arydsaptaésatt, Dp. ii. 

55. Videv-J. Mishra’s “Some Aspects of Maithila 

Culture” in JBRS XXXIII Parts I and II, pp. 45.64. 
56. Ibid. : 
57. LSI, ii. p, 4. 
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delay in the introduction of Journalism and 
various other things in Maithili. This also 
explains the almost complete neglect of the 
language in HKduvational and Administrative 
spheres today. 


' The exclusive and excessive cultivation of 
Sanskritic studies is also responsible for the 
archaic, complex and synthetic character -of 
the mother-tongue of the people of Mithila. 
The verb-system of Maithili is extremely com- 
plicated, its nouns continue to take inflexions, 
and its pronouns and certain other features 
preserve many obsolete links in the study of 
Modern Indo-Aryan Philology. 


So far as its literature is concerned, it can 
be said without fear of contradiction that no 
other Modern Indian literature has writers 
who follow the lines of Sanskrit literature so, 
closely. -Not only the plots and themes have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and the imagery, the 
prosody and the thought have been basically 
associated with Sanskrit and Prakrit till recent- 
ly, and the treatment of subjects has been on the 
lines of Sanskrit Aesthetics and Rhetoric; but 
the types of literature in Sanskrit have also 
been perpetuated in several ways. Thus, the 
greatest Maithili Grammatical Treatise by 
Mahavaiyakarana Dinabandhu Jha is written 
in Satra-form and has a long Dhatupatha 
attached to it in the Paninian manner; the 
“Regular” Maithili drama has three languages 
in it—Sanskrit, Prakrit and Maithili after the 
Sanskrit dramatists; and lastly, such types as the 
Mahakavya, the Khanda-Kavya, and the Campa 
are still the common forms in which- Maithili 
authors take pride. Hven the Folk Tales 
(especially the Vratakathas) are inspired by the 
Puranas and Epics. 


In one way the literature of Maithili has 
suffered very mueh by the high esteem in which 
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Sanskrit has been held in Mithila. The Sanskrit 
scholars have always considered Maithili as the 
‘Apabhraméa’ (it. fallen, degraded) language 
and therefore, only fit to embody light litera- 
ture. This is why we did not have ahy serious 
or scholarly writing in Maithili in the past; 
the fit* vehicle for it was considered to be 
Sanskrit alone. Itis only in the XX century 
that people are prepared to contribute serious 
works also in the vernacular. Of course, this 
meant also that the less scholarly of the Brah- 
manas, the Kayasthas, and others took the 
greatest share in producing Maithili literature 
in the past and thus balanced the otherwise 
over-burdening of the languago with models 
and ideas of Sanskrit literature, and were in- 
strumental in eventually bringing it nearer 
to the masses than could otherwise be possible 
with its courtly and aristocratic patronage. 


Keligious Life of Mithila 


There has never been any sectarianism in 
Mithila. There has neither been ever any new 
religious order preached in Mithila. Hindu 
Maithils are generally believers in the Varnas- 
rama Dharma and in simple devotion to Hindu 
gods and deities. 

The three main figures (the Triad) wro have 
inspired and animated their souls throughout 
the ages are Siva, Sakti and Visnu. They have 
equally valued them as capable of giving rewards. 
The simultaneous three-fold mirks on the fore- 
head of the Brahmanas represent this character- 
istic of the Maithils: the three horizontal lines 
of the sacred ashes represent their devotion to 
Siva, the vertical white sandal] paste represents 
their faith in Visau andthe dot of red sandal 
paste or of vermillion repressnts their vener- 
ation tor Sakti. 


The worship of Siva is, "however, the most 
widespread among the people of Mithila. The 
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greater popularity of full fasting on the Kysna- 
paksa caturdag: than on an ekadagi ; the worship 
of thousands and lakhs of clay-made Siva-lingas 
on special occasions ; the faith that Siva alone 
can ultimately award Mukti; and several other 
things, point out the great place that Siva occu- 
pies in their hearts. It is because of this that the 
songs of Siva are a speciality of Mithila. They 
are of two kinds: Nacaris and Mahegavanis. The 
former is a elass of pure devotional hymns, and 
the second deals with the married life of Hara 
and Gault iu general. From the days of Vidya- 
pati to those of Canda Jha, poets have pro- 
duced excellent Nacaris and Mahegavants. This 
is why the Atn-i-Akbari (1598) notices the 
‘Lacharis’ of Tirhut as one of its specialities,®® 
and this is also why hundreds and thousands 
of Maithila pilgrims’ visit Kapilegvara, Pasu- 
patinatha or carry heavy Kamaru on foot to 
the Temple of Vaidyanatha Dhama singing 
“Kakhan haraba mora dukh he Bholanatha”’ 
and shed innumerable tears of devotion. 
Almost every village in Mithila has a Mahadeva- 
Matha and organises occasionally public worship 
of Mahadeva. 


Equally widespread is the worship of Sakti. 
There is, however, one great difference batween 
the two. There is a marked paucity of stories 
recording any attainment of ‘siddhis’ by the 
worship of Lord Siva, whereas those regarding 
Sakti devotees are replete with their attainment 
of miraculous powers. This is probably because 
Sakti is supposed to give these ‘siddhis’ but the 
God who can award ‘mukti’ or, salvation, 
which is a higher thing, is Lord Siva alone. 
Yet, some of Mithila’s great saints and 
Upasakas have been associated with Sakti, such 
as, Devaditya, Vardhamana, Madana Upadhyaya, 


58. Bloctman’s Translatig _ IIL p. 282. Cf tt 
Bengali Metre MATE, / “ok ip Dp 19 
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Dhirendra Upadhyaya. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya 
and Rajarsi Mithileéa Rameshvara Singh ; .every 
house-hold has a ‘gosauni’, and there are famous 
holy sites like Uccaitha, Janakapur, Camundas- 
thana, Ugratarasthana, and other important 
Siddha Pithas ;,the first verse taught to a child 
is in praise of S:kti®®; the Aipana (or painted 
yantras on the ground)®°®; the names ot Maithils, 
like, Tantradhai, Tantraratha, Saktiratha, 
Khad gadbari, Taracar.na, Adyacarana ctc.*? ; 
the Saba~a rites of Maithila women; the sensuous 
character of the people®?; the vogue of fish 
eating; the Tantric headdress (the qm); the 
offering of sweet-rice cooked in milk and the 
feeding of ‘Kumaris’ (called ‘‘Patadi ceremony”’) 
on all auspicious occasions; the widespread 
public worship of earthen images of Durga 
in Dasehra®*; the Matrka-Poja and the pre- 
valence of Sikti Diksa (-ista) mantra—All these 
point to the great importance of Sakti in 
Maithila religious beliefs.°* Of course, in these 
as in many other important matters, there is a 
great deal of agreement with Bengal and Assam. 


59. Kavirahasya by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, p.10. The 
verse is— 


ata vag atar tat facarfat | 
ST aTat weal sat Tgala: wa: A 
60. Cf. ‘‘Aripanaprakasa”’ by Jivananda ‘lhakur, 
61. See Gangapati Singh's article in VIBHUTI 
ANKA. 
62. Shashinatha Chaudhari, M:thiladargana, p. 125. 


63, This should be noted as a feature distinot from the 
prevalence of Ramalila in Dasehra in Madhyadesa. 


64. Cf. teaenfter frat Afae: sedge | 
ara eaPaaess Tsat seat AT |I > 
which purports to desoribe tha history of Saktism and 
Mithila g place in it. See R. C. Chanda, [ndo-Aryan ‘Races 
p.153 f. n..and Chintaharan Chakravarti’s articlein Cul- 


tural Heritage of India, II p. 291 (Published by Ramakrishna 
Matha). 
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The reverence for Sakti has influenced 
her seript and literature. Not only we have 
a large number of Tantric works in Sanskrit, 
but almost all writers praise Sakti as the 
Primal (Adya) Energy, and the script of Maithili 
called Maithilaksara or Tirhuta has developed 
in accordance with Tantric Yantras. This has 
been given in detail in the Kimadhenu-tantra 
and the Varnoddhara-tantra.*® It may be shown 
how the letter ra is formed. The three 
straight lines form the ‘trékona’ (triangle) 
and the Jine inside is a modern develonpme: t 
of a ‘Bindw whichis found in Medieval ins. 
criptions.° Similarly, the Anji the auspi- 
cious sign with which the Maithila alphabet 
begins, is a Tantric representation of the 
Kundalinti.®? 

As rigards Maithili literature, the most 
important result is ‘Gosauni-ka Gita’ without 
which no auspicious religious ceremony will] 
ever begin in Mithila. There are also a large 
number of songs, such as ‘Joga’, which are based 
on pseudo.'lantric beliefs and _ superstitions. 
Besides these, a number of Tantric documents, 
(esp. Maithili mantras) are available in the na- 
ture of incantations and charms which are not 
fully understood even by the experts of Mantra- 
Sastra, but nonetheless they are said to do their 
work very efficaciously. 


As contrasted with these two deities, the 
worship of Visnu has exercised no great influence 
on the vernacular, literature of the country. 
The proximity of Salagram! river from whose 


65. Quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma (a Sanskrit Diction- 
ary in Bengali characters in four Volumes). 

66. E.g., Vide—Kandaha Inscription of 1435, edited 
by K. P. Jayaswal JBORS, March 1934, and the rejoinder 
to it by Dr, Umesha Mishra in Allahabad University‘ Studies, 
1934, pp. 63-65. ‘ 


67. See JKAMARUPA I, and Chapter II infra. 
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source we get the Salagrama idol of Visnu, the 
observance of all principal Vaisnava fasts and 
festivals, the immense popularity of Bhdgavata, 
Harivamsa and Brahmavaivarta Purinas—are 
som3of the signs which show that there is 
some popularity of Vaisnava worship a3 well. 
But whatever might be the opinion of scholars 
with regard to the long and rich traditions of 
Maithili Love Poetry connected with Kysna, 
it must be understood that it was in lands other 
than Mithila where Maithili was able to produce 
great Vaisniva religious literature. It is re- 
markable that Vaisnava hymns called ‘Bhajans’ 
are practica'ly non-existant in pure Maithili and 
whenever people need them they have recourse 
to ‘Bhajans’ in other languages. 


: The reason for this is the common belief 
in Mithila that a Vaisnava is generally a 
‘Virakta’ (retired), one who has no more connec- 
tion with ordinary life. Indeed, to be a Vaisnava 
ineans, in Maithili idiom, to be one who though 
a Sakta, yes has given up the eating of fish and 
the ‘Prasada’ of the goddess (such a person 
may also put on a necklace of ‘Tulasr’). A 
typical Maithila, who is more of an epicu- 
rean thin of a stoic, usuaily avoids being 
a Vaisnava in the above sense. A Maithila 
Vaisnava generally regards himself to have 
transcended the bounds of all kinds, and, 
therefore, perhaps seeks a medium of expres- 
sion for his ‘Bhajans’, which is not local. 
He is tempted to use the vernaculars of the 
birthplace of two of the greatest Vaisnava 
avatdras—Ram.i of Avadha and Krsna of 
Mathura. 


[t is, therefore, proper to conclude that the 
devotional mainsprings of‘ Maithila mind have 
been Siva and Sakti, and the paramount religious 
character of the people is Smarta Brahmanical 
Hinduism, 
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Hindus and Muslims of Mithila 


It is remarkable that in 80 predominantly 
Brahmanical a country, there are several features 
which show a complete fusion of Hindus and 
Muslims. This is found not only in the large 
number of Persian.and Arabic words wiich are 
used by Hindus in the most intimate and sacred 
places: sush as, Kabula, Rikabi, Jajira, Taja, 
Faraka, Dalana, Mahapha, Habelr eto., (in the 
sense of “vowing an offering or sacrifices to a 
deity”, ‘a dish”, “lavatory”, “princely or Babuani 
cap”, ‘‘money or cash paid in settling marriages 
between two parties of differant status’, “guest 
rcom or sitting place for gents, outside the court- 
yard”, “pallanquin”’, “‘Ccourtyard or household 
of respectable persons” etc.) —(leaving aside, 
of course, hundreds of words in administrative 
and official contexts, in spite of the fact that 
Mithila is one of the few provinces in India 
where legal judgments were delivered strictly 
according to traditional Hindu manner till as 
late as the Kighteenth Century,—vide K_ P. 
Jayasawal in JBORS 1920, on the “Judgment of 
Sachala Mishra”),—but alsc in the surnames of 
Brahmanas such as Khan, Bakhéi and Chau- 
dhart. The most important fact to be noticed 
in this connection is, however, that the 
Tazia (or ddhd as it is called by Maithils), 
is respected, participated, welcomed and even 
worshipped by every one, whether he is a 
Hindu or a Muslim. I have myself witnessed 
the déha coming to our houses and perple of 
the locality Joining and singing songs in the 
processions of Tuzia as Hin ius do ia the Ramaltla 
processions in the U. P.¢* 


68, Soalso says Babu Nagendranatha Gupta in his 
Reflectzons and Reminiscenes (Published by Hind Kitab 
Limited, Bombay) as quoted in the Indian PEN XIII, 10 
p. 149, Ootober 1947, a 
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Besides this, Muslims are found devoutly 
Singing Hindu songs in praise of Rama and 
Krsna as commonly as Hindus worship Muslim 
saints (such as, the Panca-piriya i.e. a Hindu 
who wozships Ghazi Mian and other four Pirs: 
Bihar Peasant Life, p. 407).°° There is one 
deity, Galled Balaptra, worshipped by. Hindus, 
who will not be pleased unless a cock is sacri- 
ticed for him. 


The National Maithila Era is the Fasali 
Era. Like the rest of India, in music the union 
of Hindus and Muslims is most patently observ- 
ed here; the Maithila musician Locana is the 
first prominent Hindu writer on music who 
incorporates Iman and Firdausi Ragas invented 
by the famous Muslim singer Amir Khusro,7° 


These are, I am sure, telling instances of 
how much mutual tolerance and respect are 
found amongst the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Mithila. In economic, agricultural and various 
other common matters, of course, there is no 
end to this spirit, though i in recent months there 
has been some deterioration in their har. 
monious relations. 


Maithili has to its credit a number of 
Marsiyas and other songs composed by Muslim 
folk poets. The following ‘specimens illustrate 
their good and bad qualities: 


(a) A Marsiya: | 
fe zat fat hii tiny il Riek dient 
Sat daar Fer fracaar @ atv ara ll 2 II 
ate cat fear Sarq mgt Facer T aT To I 
Vel THe Het Macany TF ary ara o Il 2 Il 


69. Of. IThe Muslim Kunjars who worships a- deity 
called Rama Thakura (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, p. 404) 


70. Of, Acharya Kshitimohan Sen's artiole in Vishwa: 
bharati Quarterly, 1944, Pt. III and RT pp. 126, 127, 128, 129. 
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afe zal Ra Sarg aed aeTlers Ft TT ETT oO: || 
Ber aHel Ret facta Tere aa © Il 2 Il 
ufe cal fea daz saat aeleats Tare aT o Ul 
Bel saat Fer Frac T ergy ea © Ih ¥ Il 
afe eat faa Srg Beet Fares T are E14 © II 
Bel Beat Der fAacrar & ary ars © Ul A ll 
afe cat fea Garg qael arglerh TTT aT oo Nt 
Sel aarel Ber Pacaar t ery ava o WAN"? 
(6) The following poem depicts the lite of a 
daughter-in-law from the point of view of the 
mother-in-law : 
weft tq ud AM, 
yal HHT YAS AMA Sa Za Il 2 Il 
adh % ala GN BA ea Ea, 
ait % aaa Bal TIA At AA UTI 
afec 3 sa faa ft at FA, 
eTge Fo aif aIet Fa Ge ll 3 Il 
aR Fi RT aA Ht Ha a, 
Slzat Aart F Aha ast Fat aa ll ¥ Il 
afext & sgt tet at Ga aA, 
TEx FT HT FEB Tet WAT wT II Il 
Tradl J at A BW Sal Fa, 
HA BA HS AR Be RAT GA UG I 
a & aaa aft et wu, | 
Ms FA ATT WA WN Say ea II 9 Il 
qear? aed Fel Ary At AA, 
alae aaa Tt Yas aE Ha FA WS UN"? 
Panji and Kalinism-of Mithila 


_ In their social structure, the Maithils have 
given birth to an elaborate system of keeping 


21. From Grierson’s Maithili Chrestomathy, p. 20." 

72. Bedhabajamané (published by M. Abdul Rahman 
Bookséller, Village Sarauti, P. O. Ghongharadia, Distriot 
Darbhanga), p. 7. 
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genealogies (Panjis). Though to-day they are 
prepared for Brahmanas and Kayasthas alone, it 
seems that formerly they were current among 
other Hindu classes also.7% This custom of 
keeping genealogies goes back to about 1100: 
but it was Maharaja Harisimhadeva who 
ordered detailed genealogies to be scientifically re- 
corded for the first time on Padjis (ist. registers) 
in c. 1310?,7* so that marriages within for. 
bidden degrees of relationship may not take 
place. He made it obligatory for every person 
to get a certificate of non-relationship (A-sva- 
jana-patra) between the two contracting parties 
from the genealogists (Panjikdrs).7® 


In course of time, these genealogical records 
assumed gigantic proportions and it was felt 
necessary that the official Paajikars should be 
available to people at certain appointed places 
throughout Mithila. This is why one of the 
persistent references in Maithila fiction is to 
the Panjikars whenever a murriage is to be 
settled. The institution of the Ghataka (the 
person who knows most of the genealogies and 


73, Ghatakardja by Ghanananda Jha p.13. Published 
by Dr Janardana Jha, P. O. Ranitol, District, Darbhanga. 
Also see, infra, p. 30 f. n. 


74. Two different verses are quoted for the date: 
(i) arm shefefeetarray sails arasafa: | 
aeeratdseas fan: casas: wa: | 
(i.e. 1232 Saike=1310 A. D.) Sometimes interpreted as 1248 
Sake=1326 A. D. Vide Ghatakardja, p. 14. MITHILANKA, 
p,. 69, 13s See also BAKHSI, p. 38 f. n., p, 459 and MODA 
a (ii) TeHTaafidseas dreafrd afeaas zr, 
afasta anfid gafeet arava waif | 
MaQral aaqatwecaianad au, . 
. Hula wtarea: Ts: aslfay az il 


See SINGH, p. 159 (which gives 1216 Sake; 1616 in 
f. n. is obviously a misprint); BAKHSI, p. 494 f. n. 


75. JBORS IIT p. 515. 
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‘unofficially and informally helps people in con- 
Argcting truly admissible marriages to a certain 
extent) grew out of this very feature in Maithila 
society."° The typical Ghataka in literature 
-is ‘Narada’ but we have lately had very funny 
pictures of the Ghataka.?7 


Another corollery of the Paajrs ‘was the 
evil custom of Bikaua (or Kulinism).7* [It 
appears that after some time when these Paijis 
came into being, the good or bad qualities 


"6. The ‘Varnaratnakara’ of Jyotirigvara is the earliest 
known work which refers to the Ghataka (0. 1324). 


77, E.g. in ‘N armadasagarasattaka’ by Jivana Jha and 
in Badhavara by Vaidyanatha Mishra ‘Yatri. 


. - %8. Later on borrowed by Bengal and Assam. Cf, ‘The 
system of Kulinism was borrowed some centuries ago 
by the Brahmanas of Bengal’—Risley in his famous 
work “The People of India” (p. 215), from Girindra Natha 
Dutta’s ‘‘The Kayasthas and Brahmanas of Bengal” 
(1906). The following points also support this—(a) The 
Bengali Kulapafijika texts are known after some avowedly 
Maithila Smrti Nibandha authorities on marriage, such as, 
Hari Mishra and Vachaspati Mishra. (b) The earliest Kulaji 
texts do not date before the latter half of the 15th Cen- 
tury ; indeed, even the genuineness of some early texts 
is doubtful—(See Dr. R.C. Majumdar, ‘History of Bengal’ 
Vol. I pp. 624-25)—whereas Maithila texts of Pafiji are 
expressly dated in the early 14th Century. (c) The system 
of keeping genealogical records among Kayasthas in 
Assam was borrowed from Mithila: Says N. N. Vasu 
in his “Sooial History of Kamarupa’” (Vol. II. p. i68)— 
‘Ka vindra patra (like his fore-father who by introducing 
thencustom of keeping genealogical registers had kept an 
aut orised record of the status of the Kayasthas of Mithila) 
reconstructed on lines similar to those of his ancestor, the 
Kayastha community of Kamarupa. Asin Mitkila so in 
Kamarupa the Dasa are regarded as Kulins, then come 
the’ Devas and Dattas in point of honour in a social 
hierarchy. This order even now obtains among the 
Kayasthas of Kamarupa”. All this makes it likely that 
Mithila was the origina) home of Kulinism. Lastly, 
(d) according to certain soholars, though Harisimhadeva 
rp-organised society, the Pafijis were known at the time 
of Nanyadeva (c, 1097),. Now this date is very much 
earlier than the ‘legendary’ ascription of Bengal Kulajia 
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attached to the families or the villages of 
particular families came to be gradually indi- 
cated by the last important namé of the Head 
of the Family or by that of its village, both 
being known as Pdnji or Laukita of the Family. 
Now, it is not clear as to when, among Brah- 
manas,‘a further grouping came into existence 
by which they were broadly divided into 
§rotriyas (Soti), Yogyas (Joga), Pafjibaddhas 
and Jayabars. It appears that the best 
Brahmanas were known as Srotriyas : the 


to the reign of Vallala Sen (c. 1158-1180). It may be 
pointed out that the text on which Bengali tradition makes 
Vallala Sen distinguish persons as Kulins is that of 
Vachaspati Mishra who flourished in about 15th Century, 
and thus further confuses the early origin of Bengal Kulin- 
ism. It is not known when exactly Kulinism went toBengal, 
but from what we know of the relations of Bengal and 
Mithila during !4th—l16th centuries it seems possible that 
it went there when Bengali scholars used to haunt Maithila 
Catuspathis as students of Nyaya, Mimamsa and Smrti- 
Nibandha-dharmagastras, Risley calls Maithila kulins 
as bikauas (or vendors) who married sometimes as many as 
forty or fifty wives. They are, however, more properly 
known as “Bhalamanusas . 


Pandit Ramanatha Jha thus describes the Brahmana 
Pafiji téxts: ‘‘These Panjis are the most exhaustive and at 
the same time most authoritative genealogies of all the 
important families of the Maithil Brahmins, kept by 
professional Panjikars, generation after generation, since 
the days of Maharaja Harisimhadeva, the last of the 
Karnata kings of Mithila, who in the Saka year 1248(?) 
(equivalent to 1326 A. D.) brought them into being, which 
in the cases of more important families go back almost 
to a couple of centuries earlier and which ino all cases 
continue since that time up to the present day without 
a break. Of these Panjis there are two broad classes. 
The more ancient of them, called the Mila Panji. confines 
itself to a single family or stock and records the names 
of sons as well as daughters with their marriages ‘and 
children. The other which is»more common these days 
is ‘called the Sakha Panji. It starts with one family, the 
family of the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, and branches 
off into another family as soon as a marriage ooours in 
it, It oontains, therefore, the genealogies of all the 
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next best of them came to be called Yogyas 
(the qualified) and all the rest whose names 
were considered fit to bear a panji-ename were 
Panjibaddhas. The Jayabars were obviously 
those who were considered not fit to be in. 
cluded in any of the above classes. The first 
three groups were generally distinguished as 
Bhalamanusas (=Kulins). The Bhalamanusa 
ranks were, however, at one time, open to any 
Maithila Brahmana who really deserved them,7® 
Later on, this tlexibility disappeared and the two 
groups (Bhalamanusas and the WNon-Bhala- 
manusas) developed hypergamous' tendencies. 
From an exaggerated importance placed on the 
value of having been born in a family of high 
Pdnji, the much-condemned evils of Bikaua 
(Kulinism) were born. The Bhalamanusas were 
allured to marry more than one wife of lower 
families on monetary terms. This degenerated 


important families, because all important families are 
inter-connected by marriages. In this, however, the names 
of women do not occur and daughters are recorded not 
in the families of their birth but in those of their marriages. 
These Panjis are growing day by day and are kept by 
professional Panjikars who guard them as their valuable 
treasures. They do not allow a layman to have an access 
to them and, written as they are in a technical style of 
their own, they are not quite intelligible at the first glance, 
though a little practice can give one an insight into their 
method and intricacies. Patna University Journal, Vol I, 
No. 2, January 1945, p. il. 


It may be repeated that such geneological records were 
not limited to Brahmanas only ; those of Kgatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Kayasthas are known to ‘have existed. Vide—Ghana- 
nanda Jha, Ghatakur dja (pp. 39 and 45) and Rasabiharilala- 
dasa, Mithiladarpana (Vol. II, p. 16). 


79. Thus even today any Maithila Brahmana can be 
made a Srotriya (the highest class of Maithila Brahmanas) 
by the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, and in the past, we 
are told, Kukadi, Dhare Jha, Pindarucha, Kachua, Dhaka- 
jari, Kamalanaray ana Pathaka etc. were raised from lower 
ranks to higher ranks—vide, !MODA, New Series 38, p. 12; 
New Series 4, p, 24; Old Series 161 eta. 
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feature of Maithila life was found to reach its 
worst levels when it was imported to Bengal. 
To-day however, all this is‘as much out of date 
in Mithila asin Bengal, but the rivalry between 
Sotis and Brahmanas or between the Bhala- 
manusas and the Non-Bhalamanusas continues 
in some form or other. 


The Pafijt-Prabandha is one of the most 
important forces in Maithila life. It has 
encouraged religious and scholarly life, pre- 
served purity of blood, and, at the same 
time, embodied in the most authoritative 
and exhaustive manner the origin and history 
of Maithila families. Maithili fiction is replete 
with references to its various good and evil 
facets. A sympathetic appreciation of this 
old custom, which has in the past played an 
important ‘part in preserving social order and 
encouraged a healthy rivalry for virtuous and 
noble- life, should, however, prevent us from 
merely condemning it blindly. 


Love of Music and the Drama 


Another important feature of Maithila life 
has been its great devotion to the arts of music 
and dancing. Unfortunately, no full history of 
Mithila School of Music has been attempted 
as yet,®° though the importance of its know- 
ledge is indispensable for a complete under- 
standing of the origin and growth of vernacular 
literature throughout EHastern India. 


Music appears to have been greatly valued 
in Mithila from very early times,*? but there 


80. The oniy attempts so far made have been by Chet- 
antha Jha (Introduction to Umapati's “Parijataharana’), by 
Murari Prasad, Advocate (Bibara Aura Sangitakala, in 
JAYANTI, p. 281 and p. 297) and by Ishanatha Jha 
(VidyapstiO Hunaka Sangitakala in “Mihira”, 1944). 


81. See B. Majumdar, Indian Nation, Puja No., Ootober 
19, 1947, p. xix. 
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is no account available of its individual 
achievements till quite late. 


The earliest reference to local (called ‘“‘Popu- 
lar” as distinguished from Classical) Ragas and 
Raginis is found in the Carya-padas. Maharaja 
Nanyadeva (1097-1133), however, seems to have 
first patronised and developed the “Popular” 
Ragas on regular lines. His work Sarasvati- 
hrdayalankarahdra®? was written after he had 
established himself as the ruler of Mithila. 
After him, Jayadeva (c. 1120), the author of the 
Gitagovinda, exercised the greatest influence on 
the evolution of the Mithila School of Music. 
Whether Jayadeva’s music was “bad’’ as Kum. 
bha (14th Century) alleges it to be®’ or not, his 
melodious tunes inspired Maithils, among 
others, with a new kind of musical poetry. There 
were numerous commentators and imitators of 
his melodies—the earliest and the greatest of 
whom was Vidyapati. 


We learn of great musical activity in the 
reign of Maharaja Harisimhadeva (1296-1 3237/4). 
He was himself a great expert in music 
and in the Nrtyavidya-Katha of Purusapariksd, 
a Maithila musician says that ‘Hara or 
Harasimhadeva alone could judge his worth’. 
His court had such expert musicians as Jyoti- 
tigvara, who gives a very elaborate description 
of musical activities in 14th century Mithila. 
In the sixth Kallola of his work, Varna-Ratna- 
kara, he gives 

“an elaborate description of a Bhata or court bard, 


panegyrist and genealogist as well as emissary of 
kings. He wasa high dignitary, and his costly 


82. Ms in Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona ; a copy of it is in the Library of the Allahabad 
University. See on it, Ramakrishna Kavi's article in: the 
‘Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society” Vol, I. 


83. See Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 849, 
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dress was in Keeping with his status. He was a 
scholar too, and a list is given of the works on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar, rhetwric and pro- 
sody that he had to study together with the 
languages (Prakrita) that he must know. His 
mental qualities are stated; and the kingly state 
in which he travels is deso:ibed...... The Vidya. 
wanta, a professional singer and music master, a 
person who is commonly known as a kaldwanta or 
baldwat at the present day, is descr.bed and his 
state and his training are scarcely inferior to that 
of the more exalted Bhata, In this connection 
the name of the rdgas, of the sru‘is as well as the 
7 kinds of ma4a4-e}g (or defeots of singers) and the 
14 kinds of aftq.aiq (or defects of singing), are 
mentioned,” ®* 


More interesting than these is the descrip- 
tion of dancing, and “there are three sections 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of 
dancing :—a4-auat, wWare-adat and deaaa.adar. 
The 10 qualifications of the drumplayer ( af# ) 
are mentioned, also the 12 kinds of drum-music 
(amar), the time-beats (aa), the 1 rasas, 
the 30 vyabhicdribhdvas” and so forth. The 
Patra was a dancing girl who was well practised 
in the 32 kinds of movements and in the 32 
kinds of graces. The Prerana was a male dancer. 
The various kinds of dances they executed are 
described. Finally, there is a list of 27 kinds 
of vinas (or lutes). 


After the flight of Harisimhadeva to Nepal 
in c. 1325, the centre of musical activity also 
shifted. The next centuries saw great develop- 
ment of music by Maithils in Nepal. The 
first writer whose mention we have there is 
Singha-Bhupala.*® He may be identified with 


84. S. K. Chatterji, Introduction to Jyotirigvara’s 
Varnaratndakara, p. xxix-xxx. 


- 85. SSINGH. p, 167; Aufrecht Cata/ogus Catalogorum I, 
p. 415 and p. 686 Part of this work has been translated 
into English and published from the Adyar Library, as 
Sangitaratnakaravyakhya. 


) 
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Bhuralasimha who is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Nepal as a Maithila ruler after Sakti 
(.Sakra-)singha and Hari-singha.®¢ 


The next reference we have is of Jagad- 
dhara,®?7 son of Ratnadhara and Damayaniti. 
He is the famous Maithila commentator of 
Mdlati-Mddhava and flourished in about 1474-5. 
He wrote Sangitasarvasva which is quoted pro- 
fusely by himself in his commentary on the 
Venisamhara and by Rucipati Upadhyaya and 
Raghavabhatta, and is preserved in the Library 
of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. 


The rulers of Nepal, however, continued 
their patronage. They were great scholars of 
music themselves. Some of them _ described 
themselves in their coins as aifamaqtaa etc. 
Jagajjyotirmalla (1617-1633) was the author of 
Sanyitasdrasangraha,®* an abstract of all works 
on music, dancing and acting known at his 
time, and of a commentary®® on Abhilasa’s 
work Sangitacandra,®® written along with Varh- 
éamani Jha. Other works written during his 
reign were Svarodayadipikd, Gitapancasikd, 
etc. At the instance of his daughter’s son 
Ananta, one Ghanasgyama wrote a commentary 
on Srihastamukidvalt which is one of the. most 
important works of the Mithila school of music. 
The author of Srihastamuktdavali,®2 was probably 


86. See Introduction to Rajanitiratnakara of Candegvara 
by K. P. Jayaswal, p.24 f.n. Maithila tradition ignores 
him except for what we may infer from the Pafiji verse 
quoted in the above Introduction. 

87. JBORS XIV, 2 and Nepal Cat., p. 15 No. 447. 

88. Nepal Cat., p. 2635 No. 1478. 


89. Krishnamachariar, History of Classscal Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 869 and Nepal Cat., p. 272. 


390, Nepal Cat., p. 262 No. (2) 222. 


91. Nepal Cat., p. 270 and MMC II, p. 170; ‘printed 


with English translation in the JKAMARUPA VIII (New 
Series) 1941, No. 2, p, 62 ff. 
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the famous son of Maharaja Maheéga Thakura, 
Subhankara Thakura. He has been wrongly 
identified with some Assamese author.®2 Sub- 
haukara is an important writer also because 
he wrote a work on Nytya preserved in the 
library gf Rajaguru Hemraja Sharma of Nepal, 
and, probably, of Sangitaddmodara.®? . He is 
praised by Ramadasa Upadhyaya®* and Locana 
Sarma®® as an expert in music. The time and 
identity of Ghansyama is, however, easy to deter- 
mine. The name of a famous singer Ghana- 
Syama is given by Locana®® (c. 1681) and the 
Ms of Ghanagyama is dated as 1675. Thus the 
likelihood of the two being identical is great. 

This was the golden age of Muithilu music. 
In Nepal and in Mithila, Maithila musicians 
were very popular, and also enjoyed wide popu- 
larity abroad, hey were invited to the court of 
Tripura Rajas®? and, like the Maithila musician 
who isdescribed by Vidyapati to have visited 
Goraksapura, one Badhana Miéra°*® went to 
Bengal as an expert in music. 


92. JKAMARUPA VIIL (New Series) No 2, p. 62 ff. 
Also see-D. C. Bhattacharya’s article in Prabés? 1354 Sal. 


aa Rajendralal Mitra “Notices of Sanskrit Mass,” 
I, 389. 
94, ada qa afaaadqaraas: gag: | (grar) 
— a eafasaatient (Raj Press Ed. p. 7). 
95. qq saTageTea fee: BATA 
faeata: aftaraar efarat ar aera: | 
magiaagssia: Taal Pease yax- 
WMT Qa: Haat arat awareigas il il ° 
SB pel: < 


96. RT. p. 38, 

97. See N. N. Vasu, fedifaante Vol. X p. 40 ff. Bug. 
Bee TfaAtat (1928 Ed.) Vol, Li, p. 29, ete. 

98. Halayudha, @pgataq (Chapter XIII), edited by 
Dr Sukymar Sen ; see also OCP IV ii p. 517. 
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A very authentic account is ee given 
in the Rdgatarangint of Locaua Sarma {c. 1681). 
He mentions a number of Ragas and Raginis 
which were peculiarly associated with Mithila 
School of Music in his time. Heis very conscious 
of the perfection that it attained at the time 
of Maharaj. Mahinatha Thakura (1670/1-92/3) 
and Mabarajakumara Narapati ‘Thakura whom 
he calls Dhuniganasindhu <the ocean of Dhuni(?) 
music). In his work he gives a legendary origin 
of the art in Mithila; apparently he does not 
know the part which Karnats played in deve. 
loping Muaithila Music. He says that there 
was one Bhavabhati(?) born in the family of 
Brahmanar, who first pleased the deity and was 
successful in creatiig Kavya. Having studied 
his fame at the assemblies of ,courtiers, Sumati 
the son of a Kayastha, skilled in Arts, became, 
a prcfessional Kathaka (lit. a narrator, ts Singer 
or a minstrel), His grandson, we are further 
told, Jayata wis appointed by Maharaja Siva- 
simha (c. 1412-16) for the poet-laureate Vidya. 
pati. These experts of music were able to deve- 
lop numerous new lines of development in 
traditional Ragas and Raginis. Locaua gives a 
detailed analysisof the new Maithil1 Ragas as 
follows: 


A-afeorafanafag: sreaaruttaai 
RATATAT AT TAT AMATI | 
uma euale aut ag alae stata 
Haq aaah wl araaeaiieaae | 


aa i 
agasaeIsqe Ry) ATAU: 
RBA ater dada faze: W (RT, p. bas 
| a4 dxudaia AfaaumEpsiaa aATaT— , 
alsa faa aed Heater azret a, | 


Tater Waelt BT WRT I 


a 
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ai BIST Tae TARY aT | 
sara a fren Meraresraareray | 
qamusfasaater: BATMAN | 
halt sa Had ead Afsat: afyar: | 


ataraaiaaaranararaa gusacad diyfiesfiar: sacrafad- 
waRITT afeacar: I (RT, p. 119). .. 
Locana seems to have been the greatest musi- 
cian known to us merely because he was at last 
able to give a form and a definition to the 
Maithila ragas and raginis and their many sub- 
divisions. 


After Locana, we do not get any Maithila 
treatise on musis, but henceforth the lyrical 
literature of Mithila illustrates the subsequent 
history. Umapati and Govindadasa were, for ex- 
ample, the great musicians of the 18th Century, 
In the 19th Century Harsanatha Jha, Bhana Jha, 
and Canda Jha revived some of the traditional 
Maithila melodies. The courts of Maithila 
kings and Babuans have continued to patronise 
music. Maharaja Chatrasingha (1808-1839), 
Maharajakumara Kirttisingha (died 1880), Gopt- 
évarasingha (died 1886), Maharajakumara Tan- 
tradharisingha (died 1915), LaliteSvarasingha of 
Anandapura (died 1922), and Raja Kalika- 
nandasingha of Banaili were especially de- 
voted to it. 


Among individuals of the present day who 
have contributed to this Muse, mention may be 
made of Raja Bahadur Sriman Visvegévarasingha, 
Sriman Candradharisingha of Ranti, Nacari 
Jha, Ramcandra Jha, Srsti Jha of Mangarapatti, 
Ramanugraha Jha of Visnupura, Muni Maha. 
raja of Naduara and Babu Raghunandana Jha. 
Certain places are - specially known as 
centies of music in Modern Mithila, such as, 
Pascagachia, Panicobha, Tabhaka, Khadaga, 
Yogiara, Visnupura, Naduara etc. 
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Maithila women have been very fond ul 
music. We have the accounts of Mahadevi 
Lakhima and of Candrakala (the daughter-in- 
law of Vidyapati) in medieval times. Of 
course, owing to several well-known causes the 
tradition of these women has not come down 
untarnished. Yet, the singing of Maithila 
women at such places as Khadakabasanta, Saéi- 
pura, Pilakhabada, Tarauni, Pokharauni, Kak- 
rauda, Sauratha, Sugauna and Cakauti are even 
today the glories of Mithila. 


Conclusion 


It is clear. from the above survey of 
some aspects of Maithila cultural life that in 
every way Maithila mind is fit to produce great 
literature and art; it has a sound tradition of 
scholarship; its religious faith is deep and 
sustained ; its social and cultural life have great 
sources of creating poetry and the drama of the 
highest order; and its past (if not present) 
cultivation of music reached such high degree 
of excellence as is capable of producing the very 
best melodies and songs. 


CHAPTER Il 
THE MAITHILI LANGUAGE AND ITS SCRIPT 
I 


THE MAITHILI LANGUAGE 
The Names of Maithili 


The earliest name by which the language 
of Mithila was known, appears to be “Avahat- 
tha”! or “Mithila-Apabhraméa”.2 The word 
‘Apabhramé+’, we are told, signified in Mithila 
the ‘Dega-Bhasa’ (the ‘vernacular’ or the ‘desila 
baend’) as distinguished from Classical Sanskrit 
aud Prakrts,* We find the name ‘Tirahutiya” 
(spelt ‘Tourutiana’)* given toit in Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (1771). This was obviously a 
confusion between the appellations ‘Tirahutia’ 
sometimes used for the people of Mithila, and 
‘Tirhuta’ the script of Maithili. Colebrooke 
for the first time called the language Maithili 


ee 


\, Kirtilata, edited by Dr, B. R. Saksena, Indian 
Press Kd., p. 6. 


2. RT p. 37%. 


3. MMC II, Introduotion p. 2 and p. 9. Sripati’s come 
montary on Prakrta Pingala— 


oTRaTarTaeg OAT TatfaeT 

Saas sar Baar ag faga, a: 

ated Mad aft wqarq tae : 

ara aT a eat ar aaa aA 
4, LSI Vol. V ii!p. 18, 
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(spelt ‘Mithelee’ or ‘Mythili’®) in 1801. Even- 
tually Grierson popularised this nama, 


Some of the dialects of Maithili have in- 
dependent names such as ‘Chika-chikr, ‘Jolahi’, 
‘Khotta’ and ‘Goalarr in different parts of the 
Province. 


Area Where Spoken 


The present linguistic boundaries of Maithili 
are much wider than her ancient geographical 
boundaries. In the words of Grierson, the area 
where Maithili is spoken may be described 
thus : 


“Maithili is spoken in its greatest purity (Standard 
Maithili) by the Brahmans of the north of the 
Darbhanga and Bhagalpur Districts and b7 those 
of Western Purnea. These men have a literature 
and traditions which have retarded the corruption 
of the dialect. It is also spoken with some purity, 
but with more signs of the wearing away of in- 
flexions in the south of the Darbhanga Distrtct, 
and in those portions of the Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur Districts which lie on the northern bank of 
the Ganges. This may be called Southern Standard 
Maithil:. ‘To the east, in Purnea, it becomes more 
and more infected with Bengali, till, in the east 
of that District it is superseded by the Siripuria 
dialect of that language which is a border form 
of speech, Bengali in the main, but containing 
expressions borrowed from Maithili and written 
not in the Bengali character, but in the Kaithi of 
Bihar...... The Maithili spoken in Purnea may 
be called Eastern Mazthili. 


“South of the Ganges, Maithili .is influenced more 
or less by the Magahi spoken to its west and partly 
also by Bengali. The result is a well-marked 
dialect, locally known as Chhikd-chhih? bol?, from 
its frequent use of the syllable ‘chhik’’ whioh is 
the base on which the conjugation of the Verb 
Substantive is conjugated. 


- ©The Maithili spoken in Muzaffarpur Distriot, and 
in a strip of country, on the eastern side of Dar- 
bhanga is strongly infected by the neighboutiug 


5. Asiatic Researches VII, 1801, pp. 199 and ff. 
Reprinted in his Essays, Kd. 1873, p. 26. 
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Bhojpuri spoken in various forms in the adjacent 
distriot of Saran and in the greater part of Cham- 
paran. So much is this the case, that, as spoken 
by some people, it is difficult to say where the 
dialeot is Maithili or Bhojpuri, It may be called 
Western Maithili. 


“The Musalmans of Mithila do not all speak Maithili. 
In Muzaffarpur and Champaran they speak an 
altogether different dialect, closely allied to the 
language of Oudh (Avadhi). It is locally known 
as Shekhai or as Musalmani and is sometimes 
called. Jolaha Boli, after the caste which forms 
one of the most numerous Musalmin tribes, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, of the locality. The true’ 
Jolaha Boli, however, is the language spoken by 
the Musalmans of Darbhanga, which is a forin 
of Maithili, though somewhat corrupted by the 


admission of Persian and Arabic words to its 
vooabulary’’.® 


It may, however, be noted that almost the 
whole of Champaran, which was for a pretty 
long time the centre of Mithila, has now given 
way to Madhesi (=speech of the Madhyadeéga) 
or Bhojpuri as it is called there, and that in 
addition to this, Magahi also may be regarded 
as a dialect of Maithili, t.6, the tract of Ancient 
Magadha or Modern South Bihar—the districts 
of Gaya, Hazaribagh, Palamo, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur—may be considered to be linguisti- 
cally a part of Greater Mithila. 


The linguistic boundaries of Maithili should 
be taken, therefore, as Bhojpuri on the West: 
Bengali on the East; Nepali or Kusg on the 
North ; and Oriya, Santhali and Munda on the 
South. 


The Number of Its Speakers . 


According to the Linguistic Survey of India 
(V. ii. p, 14), the number of people speaking 
Maithili in 1911 was:—° 


6. Ibid, pp. 13-14. 
6 
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Standard Maithili ... iis 1,946,800 
Southern Standard Maithili... 2,300,000 
Eastern Maithili ... oe 1,302,300 
Chika-chiki Maithili des 1,719,781 
Western Maithili ... see 1,783,495 
Jolaha Maithili ies 337,000 

Total cs 9,389,376 


These figures do not include all the speakers 
‘of Maithili in the Nepal Tarai. In view of the 
past cultural and linguistic contact between 
Nepal and Mithila and the inclusion of some 
portions of Mithila in the Kingdom of Nepal, 
Grierson was justified in taking at least 610,624 
to be their number. Thus, in 1611 at least 
10 million people spoke Maithili in the country 
of which it was the vernacular. The number 
of Maithili speakers outside the Maithili tract 
proper was estimated by Grierson to be 196,789 
in Bengal and 66,575 in Assam. The total 
bpumber of Maithili speakers according to him 
was, therefore, 10,263,357. 


Mm. Dr.Umesha Mishra has pointed out? that, 
6,904,817 Magahi speakers and 500,000 Pravasi 
Maithils® should be added to this total. Thus, 
the total number wou!d come to about 2 crores. 


Dr. Subhadra Jha has worked out® the 
following figures for Maithili speakers in 193] : 


7. In the Presidential Address, Ghongdharadiha Ses- 
sion of the Maithili Sahitya Parisad, 1933. 


8. This number is given by another scholar also in 
Mihira, 14th September 1935; See also, Shashinatha Chou. 
dhari’s Mithila Darsana, p.?% and Kapileshvara Jha’s 
‘Mithilaka Upaniveda’ in Mihira, 1944, Ramohangra 
Mishra, ‘Hamara Pravasa’ and Brajastha Maithila Abhivoga, 
and Mevalal Jha, Brajastha Mau:thila. 


9, Formation of Maithili language. 
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Champaran ... Pee 889,455 
Muzaffarpur ... sue 2,925,980 
Darbhanga .... wee 3,154,290 
Bhagalpur ae seis 2,041,725 
Monghyr re = 2,021,342 
Purnea ae is 1,163,522 
Santhal Parganas ies 73,807 
Patna (Basti) ... ve 386,522 

Total ww. 12,256,643 

2. Bengal— sg ue 324,228 
3. Other Provinces ... as 793,276 
Grand Total we 13,374,147 


The figures for Champaran, however, should 
not have been included in view of the fact that 
today Maithili is hardly spoken there at all, 
while Nepalese Maithili speakers numbering in 
1931 about 900,000 and Magahi speakers num- 
bering in 1931 about 8,000,000 should have been 
added. Thus, wecan safely say that in 1931 
about 21 millions of people speke Maithili,!° and 
that in 1949 all told about two and a half crores 
of people speak Maithili. 


10. Compare other 1931 fignres: 


Endian languag ~ 
Assamese 2.00 Millions, Gujarati 10.84 Millions, Oriya 
11.19 Millions, Pushto. 1.63 Millions, Punjabi 15 83 Millions, 
Malayalam Y.13 Millions, Sindhi 4.606 Millions, Kanargse 
11.206 Millions. Telugu 26.37 Millions, Tamil 20.41 Millions, 
and Marathi 20.89 Millions. : 


World languages 
“Albanian 1.004 Millions, Persian 15.00 Millions, Greek 
6.93 Millions, Hungarian 8.001 Millions, Bohemian 10.61 
Millions, Siamese 14.50 Millions, Swedish 6.26 Millions 
and Turkish 14.106 Millions. 
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Place of Maithili in Modern Indian Languages 


Tho following.chart indicates the place of 
Magadhan speeches in general in the comity of 
Modern Indian Languages :?!— 


ae ala 
aa 
r Ce ee 
Tranian Dardio Indo-Aryan 
(Balochi and (Kashmiri and 


Pushto in India) Sina in India) 


— 


aE 
Vedic Spoken Dialeots 


a ee 
17 Prakrta : 1Daksinitya ‘4Pracya ‘*Madhya- ‘Prati- ‘Udioya 


desya oya | 

411 Prabkrta : 2Maharastriya *Saurasent 2Nagara 2(9) 

SApabhramsa: *Maharastri sSauraseni SRajasthani °(?) 
* Modern Languuge: *Marathi West Hindi *Sirdhi, 
Panjabi 


4Gujarati, and 
Matvari Pahari 


—- 


*Magadht 7Ardha *Palt and 
Magadhi Rajasthani 
8M gadht | ; ( ) 
SArdha- Hlu Hundeli Kanauji 
Magadhi 
( | 
4Avadhi Chattisa- Mandelvi Hindustani 
garhi 
Bagheli . 4Sinhalese ( ) 
Bhojpuri *Hindi Urdu 
(Khari Bolt) 


ee aes 7 
4MAITHILI Assamese Oriya Bengali 


11. Based mainly on Taraporewala’s Classification. 
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The Magadhi Prakrta began to branch out 
quite early. The grammarians of Prakrta men- 
tion amongst the varieties of Magadhi, a Gaud1, 
a Dhakk1, and an Utkali or Odri. Maithili is 
the direct descendant of Magadht1 (LSI V ii p. 1) 
and is spoken in its original home. GaudI was 
the parent of Northern Bengali and Assa- 
mese. Dhakki (or the Magadhi of Dacca) became 
modern Eastern Bengali. Oriya is the revresen. 
tative of ancient Utkalt. 


Dr. 8. K. Chatterji has classified Magadhi 
into (1) Hastern (including Assamese, Bengali 
and Oriya), (2) Central (including Maithili with 
Magahi), and (3) Western (including Bhojpuri 
with Nagpur and Sadani) Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, however, suggests an improvement of 
this classification on grounds of cultural affini- 
ties. He divides Magadhi into (1) North-Eastern 
(Assamese) (2) South-Eastern (Oriya) (3) Central 
(Bengali and Maithili) and (4) Western (Bhojpuri). 
Grierson’s classification is different and 
faulty: for, he groups Bhojpuri with Maithili 
as ‘Bihar’. We shall see presently that 
Dr. Chatterji’s contention that philologically 
Maithili cannot be grouped with Bhojpuri?” 
and Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra’s contention that 
Bhojpuri has culturally received inspiration 
from Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni languages?!® 
can be supported by a detailed examination— 
there are more points in favour of separating 
the two than of combining them under one 
heading ‘Biharr’. 


The common characteristics of all Maga- 
dhan speeches are: 


12. In olassifying it as Western Magadhan (in 
ODBI,). And see also infra, p, 63 f. n. 

138. In olassifying of it as Western Magadhan 
(Presidential Address, Ghongharadiha Session of Maithili 
Sahitya Parigad, 1933). 
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(1) Phonetic—tendency to turn the original 
X into an wt and the original 4,5, 4 into yw; the 
epenthesis of = is developed; preterence of r and 
rh to d and dh; preference of + to U; initial 
qa, 4 becomes $, 3; 


(2) Injlesional—greater tendency ‘to in- 
flexional synthesis; nominative in @; many 
weak forms of 3-bases have also oblique forms 
differing from the direct ones (é.g. Te and Fett in 
Maithili); direct strong form cf @ bases ends 
in Zt and not in WS or Wi; dative case in®: 
genitive ina, Fz, wf ); tie agent used before 
past tense of transitive verb is absent; pronouns 


A, 3, 8; the post-positional article et-dt (eg. #vet 
in Maithili); pronominal adjective in € (e.g. 3 
in Maithil); 


(3) Conjugation—l in past tense, bin future 
tense; use of the affix-# in connection with the 
verb third person; o/ag and ./ae for the subs- 
tantive vero; 


(4) Syntaz—past‘tenses of transitive verbs are 
not construed passively but actively ; differenti- 
ation between transitive and intransitive in 
third person only; structurally more developed 
than Western languages. 


There are, however, several characteristics 
which are peculiar to Maithili, It has special 
verbal forms with affixed and infixed pronouns ; 
an elaborate system of honorific and other verb 
forms with reference to the object; the present 
participle -wa used for the future in the third 
person only ; the @ affix distinguishing verb plu- 
tral and singular honorific; the honorific second 
person pronoun wel ; and lastly, the use of /faq 


and ./aq in addition to, /g. 
Some features in Maithili are apparently 


foreign to Magadhi Prakrta. Thus, it uses 
r (for J, as in hara for hala) and s (for § as 
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in desa for dega) ‘‘not only in places where they 
obtained in Skt. but goes a step further—it 
changes Skt. § ands also to s, and single inter. 
vocal 1 is changed to r. J occurs in all places 
except in tsm. words where there was y in Skt., 
if it was not fully vocalised and assimilated 
with the neighbouring vowel. Examples of 
such changes are found in Maithili of all 
periods.’’!4 


Dr. Subhadra Jha has discussed these points 
elaborately.'5 He shows that a, s, § and < 
sounds were confused in Mithila. As for dental 
a, he points out that something midway between 
zg and 4 for all sibilants is represented by the 
sign for palatal sibilant which is used for all 
sibilants in the popular Kaithi script. It is 
possible, however, as Dr. U. Mishra obsesves,!® 
the vogue of Pali in the neighbourhood of 
Mithila might have influenced the change of 
Magadhanginto Maithili 4. Indeed, Dr. Chatterji 
considers that the vogue of g@ for all sibilants 
in Magadhi itself was only apparent among 
persons of lower ranks. Lastly, the deviation of 
Maithili from Magadhr in regard to 4 can be 
understood if the existence of an intermediate 
sound*between 4 and ¥ is recognised and if the 
fact that most Brahmanas of Mithila are Sukla- 
Yajurvedins where 4 has two pronunciations 
(a and q ) is taken into consideration. 


Maithili—an Independent Language 
Till quite recently Maithili was classed 
either as a dialect of Bengali or that of Hindi 
—it was supposed to have no independent exis- 


i4. Dr. Subhadra Jha in Formation of Maithili 
Language. . 
15. Ibid. 
16, Introduction to his edition of Manabodha’s Krgna. 
janma and his Presidential Address to Maithili ‘Sailt 
Nirdharana Samiti, Muzaffarpur, 1936, 
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tence. Grierson first emphatically declared that 
far from being a dialect of Hindi or Bengali, 
it is in every way entitled to be treated as an 
independent for n of speech.17 It has several 
features of affinity with both Hindi and Bengali, 
but at the same time it has such elements in 
it as are wanting not only in these but in almost 
all the Indo-Aryan languages. “This is .the 
case especially in conjugation. Here it stands 
aloof from all in following very scrupulously 
the complex rules regarding the honorific and 
the non-honorific sense as well and about the 
use of the appropriate personal terminations 
indicative of the person of both the subject and 
the object. So it is really an indspendont langu- 
age and cannot be included in either Hindi or 
Bengali as one of the dialects of these langu- 
ages on the basis of (vocabulary or that of) in- 
telligibility only. All these languages being 
of Sanskrit lorigin, naturally have in them a 
predominance of words of Sanskritic origin. 
Mostly they are common to all. Needless to 
say, however, that there are words which mean 
one thing in one language and another in 
others.’28 


If one were nowever, to group Maithili with 
some other language, it: would go rather with 
Bengalithan with Hindi. Says Grierson, “it 
was much more nearly allied to Bengali (group) 
than to the Hindi (group) of the North Western 
Provinces (modern U. P.).”)° “Like Bengali, 
Oriya and Assamese, it is a direct descendant, 
perhaps the most direct of the descendants, of the 
old form of speech known as Magadhr Prakrit, 
ard has so much in common with them in its 
inflexional system that it would almost be 


17. Maithili Grammar, 1882, p. 2, JRASB XIV (4835) 


p, 186 f. n. 16, 18 and 19, and LSI V ii, p.1.18,  *,, 
18. Dr. Subhadra Jha, Op. cit., pp, 31-32, 
19, LSI V iip. 18. 
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possible to make one grammar for all the four 
languages.’’2° . 


In order to mike the position of Maithili 
clear an attempt is made below to Study its 
relation with other cognate languages : 


(1) Maithtli and Bengali 


Bengali has been in the closest contact with 
Maithili. The origin of Bengali language 
shows that ancient Bengali and ancient 
Maithili had practicaily no differences—go 
much so that works in one languaye could be 
easily mistaken for those of the other language. 
The intercourse between the two language 
areas Was very great during the medieval 
period. For about four centuries (15th to 18th) 
Maithila scholars taught Bengali scholars and 
when, later on Nadia became the centre of 
Sanskrit learning, Maithila scholars were 
taught by Bengali scholars. Politically also 
Mithila and Bengal remained under the same 
influences till 1911. Naturally, therefore, Maithili 
hase been read and understood in perhaps no 
otber foreign area more wideiy than in Bengal. 
While Modern Maithili literature can bear no 
comparison with Modern Bengali literature, 
the Karly and Middle Periods of Maithili 
literature literally ‘“made’’ Bangali language 
and literature. ?} 


Most of the strikingly common and un. 
common features of Bengali and Maithili have 
been incidently noticed above.*2 In pronun- 
ciation and intonation Maithili occupies a 


Tw 


90. LSI V ii, p. 1. : 


21. Vide Dr, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Introduction, to 
Varnavatnakara, p, xxi and R.C. Dutta, Bengali Literature 
as quoted by Dr. U. Mishra in*his Presidentig! Address, 
Ghongharadiha, Mai, Sa. Pd. 


22. While drawing attention to the common features 
of Magadhan languages above, p. 45. More details in LSI 
V ii pp. 1-3. 
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middle place between Bengali and Hindi. 
The short w@ of Maithili, and in general 
its short vowels and unvoiced nasal vowels, 
(especially the frequent = and the candrabindu), 
and the ws are unknown, to Bengali. The 
stress on the initial syllable in Bengali is not 
found in Maithili, its stress falls on different 
syllables, 


As regards morphology, there are several 
common features in declension of nouns. Both 
have equally weak sense of number and gender 
in the conjugation of verbs. Of course, 
“Maithili becomes distinct from Bengali by the 
use of ‘future in ¢(a) in the third person and by 
a very complex conjugation of verb, which is so 
uniform‘and so simple in Bengali’’.?* 


(2) Maithili and Assamese 


Assumese is the only Aryan language 
spoken in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam. 


The boundaries of ancient kingdoms of 
Kamaropa und Mithila were co-terminus on, the 
Koégi river indistrict Purnea. Ancient Kama- 
rapa comprised till the 16th century modern 
Assam, Coch Behar, Jalapaigudi and, Kang- 
pur.?5 

In the Kalikapurana (c. 700-1000) a detailed 
account 1s given of the earliest ruler of Kama- 
ropa—Narakasura. It is related that Naraka 
was brought up by Janaka, king of Mithila, 
before he went to conquer—“to Aryanize” — 
Kamarupa.?°® 


Qo. £.g. in the pronounciation of vowel ‘a’,LSI V ii p. 2. 
24. Dr. Subhadra Jha, Formation of Maithili Language. 
2. See Chapter | above f. n. Y. 
26. For a discussion on him, see Mr. Nankand’s 
article in JKAMARUPA X 3,4; J. Mishra’s ‘Historical 
Notes on Narakasura and Bhagadatta,” in JEAMARUPA 


X11, 2; and B. K, Kakati, The Mother Goddess of Kaméa- 
khyd, p. 25 ft. 
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During the early years ot the Christian 
Era we have the famous copprr-plate grant of 
the Kamaropa ruler Bhaskaravarman and 
his ancestor Mahabhativarman to Maithila 
Brahmanas on the banks of Kodéi : 

“His ancestor Mahabhitivarman crossed the Karatoya 
early in the fifth century A.C. and conquered a 
part of Eastern Mithila and Morung and in order 
to commemorate his conquest made the grant of 
lands within the conqucred area to (Maithila) 
Brahmans’’...... “It seems that till Susthitavarman 
(9th and 10th decades of 6th century A.C.) it 
remained under the Kamarupa kings. Bhaskarvar- 
man assisted by Sri Harga acquired it again in 
the first quarter of tbe Seventh century, and he 
issued a Gharter confirming the grant made by his 
ancestor, 27 


Many Maithils went to Kamarupa during 
the reign of Vishu Singh of Coch-Behar (c. 
1493?) He invited one Sarvabhauma Maithila 
Brahmana to be his priest. Kayasthas also 
went there, and, we are told, one Narahari 
Kiyastha besame the Prime Minister of the 
State. Narahari’s son Payonidhi also held this 
post. His son Kavindrspatra introduced Kulin- 
ism among the Kayasthas of Assam on the 
same lines as in Mithila. Of course, later on, 
Kavindrapatra’s family usurped the throne, and 
it is alleged that it holds it even today in the 
Gauri pura-Raj.? ® 

In the Tripura-Raj also many Maithila 
musicians and scholars were invited from 
Mithila, especially during the reign of Dhanya. 
manikya (died 1515).?° 


, the introduction of Maithili language, by 
Sankara Deva (1449—1568) and other Brajavalt 


27. Indian Culture, I, p. 42% ff. . 
"28. “See Social History of Kamarupu by N.N. Vasu, II, 
p. 168 ; also Vibha‘d (Bhiiaba, 1343 Sala) I, vii, p, 15, 


29, Cf. Rajamala, a Bengali work, quoted in N. N, 
Vasu’s ‘Hindi Visvakosa” Vol VIII p. 46. 
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Vaisnava writers no less than the earlier Sak ta 
and Tantrika unity of-culture during and after 
the decline of Buddhism have bound Mithila 
and Kamarapa in very close ties. Assamese 
Brahmanas follow Maihila smrtis and almanacs 
in religious and socia] matters*® though we 
are told that Pitambara Siddhanta Vagiséa, the 
premier Assamese Lawgiver, makes very 
derogatory remarks on Maithila nibandha.- 
karas.®? 

These factors make it easy to understand 
the great contact that has been between 
Assam and Mithila for ages. 


With regard to the origin of Assamese 
language it may be noted that in the old con- 
troversy of Assamese versus Bengali, Grierson 
pointed out that the claim of Assamese as an 
independent language was eStablished by the 
fact that modern Assamese “comes (directly), 
frcm Bihar, through Northern Bengal (formerly 
in Kamrupa kingdom), not through Bengal 
proper’’.®? 


Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua says: 


“Yuan Chwang in 7th century A.D. found that the 
dialect of Kanarupa differed only a littie from 
that of Magadha...... The Kamarupa dialect was 
originally a variety of eastern Maithili, and it 
was no doubt the spoken Aryan language through: 
out the kingdom which then included the whole 
of the Assam Valley and the whole of North 
Bengal with the addition of the Purnea district 
of Bihar. It is not, therefore, at all strange that the 
language of the Buddhist Dohas composed in Kama- 
rupa during the 10th and 11th centuries should 
be a mixed Maithili-Kamarupi language, bearing 
close resemblance to modern Assamese, the direct 


30. See Dr. Mishra’s article in V:bhadti (Agahana, 1343 
Sala) I, x, p. 3. as 
31. JKAMARUPA X 3.4 p. 70. 
32. LSI I. j. p, 156 and IA March 1896 See also 
ODBL p. 79, 
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offspring of the old Kamarupi dialect. Perhaps 
the Dehds were composed in a language which 
could be easily understood throughout [astern 
India.” ?? 


The variations betwecn modern Assan se 
and modern Maithili will appear to be many— 
especially in phonology. But in morphology 
thire are some important similarities, For 
instance, both have double causative suffixes in 
form and meaning, extended forms of past 
future tense (having imperative, practicative 
force) in Hist Assamese and Maithili add dlthi 
and ibiht ; and such Assamest forms as fear 
we, of, af da correspond with Mz: ithili forms as 
aah, te, sis HR Te (or *T Te). 


Many words which Maithili speaking people 
would recognize as their own are found in 
Assamese in the same sense, of course, often 
in a little altered garb. A few of then may be 
noted: writ (acting), aft (trade), ast (flank, 
@yai (itches), aaa (pay, Hla (ugar-cane), ag 
(thing), @7 (near), #7 (Machine) sat (dig up), 4 
(earth-cclli quial Maithili), aff (night), gaz ime- 
dow ; cf. @araaik Maithili), eae (blacksmith), afea 
(afea) (pomegranate), fraar fet Maithili— 
slippery), fas (clarified butter) #7 (phlegm— As- 
samese ; saliva-- Maithili), gfaai (Assam:<se for 
clever=afumn in Maithili); age (ring). 


(8) Maithilt and Ortya 


Unlike Dr. Chatterjee, Mm. Dr. U Mishra 
separates Oriya from Bengali on the ground 
that the political and cultural domination of 
the Dravidians has been so great over Orissa 
that it has really lost its former bonds of kin- 
ship with other Magadhan languages. Indeed, 
“the language of the original inhabitants of 
Orissa was Dravidian” and though later on it 


43, Early History of Kamarupa, p. 318. 
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came under the influence of Pali and Prakrta, 
and Modern Oriya originated largely from 
Magadhi Prakrta, yet its continued subordination 
to Telang Kirgs for eight centuries;,and then 
to the Bhonslas of Nagpur for fifty years or 
so, left very little chance of its development 
in the manner of other Magadhan languages. 


It is, however, not a daughter'but a;sister of 
Bengali, though till recently some “Calcutta 
Pandits” continued to claim it as a dialect of 
Bengali. 


1n spite of these facts, Maithili has certain 
points of similarity with Oriya. For example, 
in phonology :: 


(a) “In Oriya single MIA / was changed to / by 
cerebralisation while it was changed to / in early 
Maith. and became r or 7 in Jater Mai.... Except 
in the pronunciation of the cerebrals and the r 
of ekt, tsm. words, all sounds of the two langu- 
ages are prouounced in the same way, as distinot 
fri m Bengali or Assamese.”?* 


‘b) “In Bengali the second element of a dissimilar 
conjunct consonant is not pronounced but the 
first element is doubled. In Mai. and Or. both 
of them are distinctly pronounced. Thus Atma 
is Gt/G in Beng. but the Sans. pronunciation is 
preserved (restored?) in these two languages .°° 

(c) ‘In the matter of stress, Mai. agrees with Or. in 
stressing the last long vowel, But this cannot 
be put on.any vowel which will occur before the 
third syllable from the end. In case all the 
vowels are short, the penultimate one will get 
the accent. Oriya does not possess the very 
short vowels; which Mai. does. The rule of 
shortening of the pre-accentual syllable does 
not hold good in Oriya...... Ps 


Indeed, Maithili agrees with Oriya in phono- 


logy much more closely than Bengal: doesiwith 
Oriya in morphology. 


$4, Dr. Subhadra Jha, Op. cit. 
35. Ibid. 
36. Ibid: 
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(4) Matthils and “Bihari” 

‘All round the outer edge of Aryan India is a cirole 
of kingdoms or provinces, Bengal, Orissa, Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat, Sindh, Pafijab, Nepal; and the 
“Indian”, or, as the Muhammadans called it, the 
Hindi, spoke" in each of these places came by 
degtees to be called Bengali, Oriya, Marathi and 
so on, 

-*But in the Centre there remained a vast area for 
which no special name was found: it was merely 
Hindi and its language or languages were all 
merely Hindi. It has long been known that under 
the general term: were inoluded forms of speech 
ditfering very widely from each ather, and it only 
remained for some scholar tu enquire ihto the 
subject and classify these various forms, referring 
them to their proper relationship, Mr. Grier:ou 
has done this for the Hastern part of the hitherto 
undefined arya, and he has therefore a_ perfect 
right to give a name to the form of speech whvse 
independence he has successfully established.”"37 

This was the so.called “Bihari? language 

which is associated with Grierson'’> name. He 
thought Biharl to include three spesehes— Bhoj- 
puri, Maithili and Magalhai. Today, we find 
that this nomenclature has been the cause of 
considerable difficulty in the growth and 
development of the Maithili Janguage. 

Grierson’s nomenclature was mischievous 

inasmuch as it grouped two widely different 
speeches (viz. Bhojpuri and Maithili) in it. We 
have seen above and shall see below in the 
section on “Maithili and Bhojpuri’ that Bhoj- 
puri is emphatically ‘U.P. ian’ (Hindustani) 
language rather than ‘Bihari’. Now, Bhojpuri 
having ¢n total very much greater number of 
speakers than Maithili in total, naturally led 
other philologists and historians to classify this 
‘Biharr’ as one of the dialects of “U.P. ian” 
(Hindustani) language. Secondly, by inventing 
this ‘Bihari’, Magahi was given a false place, 


37. From a review of Grivrson’s Bihart Grammars 
auted in the 887 Kida. Vol. VEL, p. 17% (Beams in [A July 
1,1885). 
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though Grierson would himself have required 
it to be classed under the true Bihar langu- 
age (7. e, under Maithili). Lastly, he was thus 
unconsciously giving Maithili the status of a 
mere dialect, though he was successful in his 
main object of finally showing that Maithili 
was not a dialect of Bengali and was very 
much different from Bengali. It may. be 
concluded, therefore, that this Bihari was born 
at the hands of Sir "George Grierson and that 
there is not yet any common literary form for 
the basic Pihart end that it is culturally and 
even linguistically not a sound invention. 


‘Biherl is, however, also supposed to indicate 
a hybrid form of Hindustani which is made 
current by the Avadhi-speaking Musalmans 
of Bihar. Says Grierson: 


“The Musalimans speak it as their vernacular langu- 
age over the greater portion of the area in which 
“Bihari” is the vernacular of the main portion 
of the population. This bilingual area extends as 
far east as the District of Muzaffarpur. This 
Musalman dialect is an interesting survival of the 
influence of the former Muhammadan Court of 
Lucknow. It is frequently heazd by Europeans 
in Bihar as if is used as a kind of language of 
politeness by uneducated non-Musalmans of the 
Same country, muob as Urdu is used by their 
betters.’’35 


This is, however, only a “spoken” language 
and has no serious claims to be a literary 


vehicle. Perhaps this is the Bihari of which 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha speaks.%® 


A third connotation of “Bihari’’ is the most 
scientific one. lt means ‘Maithili’ along with 
‘Magahr. For, what after all is the modern 
province of Bihar? [tis the United Provinces 


38. LSI V. ii. p. 404. 


39. Modern Review, June 1941, p. 678, opinion quoted 
by Dr. A. Jha. 
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of Mithila and Magadha—the remaining por- 
tions are mainly the strip of land in the 
west which belongs to the Ancient province 
of Kags: (now corresponding to the Bhojpuri 
speaking tract), and the “aborginal” areas. 
This strip of land should stand with the 
province where the greater portion: of the 
Ancient Kaé1 province has been put (¢. ¢e. with 
the U. P. districts of Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorakh- 
pur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Benares, Fyzabad, 
Basti, and so on). 

“Maithili and Magahri" have practically 
everything in common as we shall sse below. 
Therefore, ef at all we want to stick to the term 
‘Biharr’, it can be used only for “Maithili and 
Magahr’ taken together.*° 


(a) Maithili and Magaht 


Magahi is the name given to the dialect of 
Ancient Magadha, which lies in the south of 


40. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji writes to me regarding 
this point as follows : 

“If that could happen (that is, if Magahiyas could 
accept Maithili as their literary form) then the 
linguistic situation of Bihar would be very muoh 
simplified: and Maithili and Magahi then together 
will form the Bihari language. I fear so long as 
the name Maithili is there the Magahi peuple may 
not feel as enthusiastic about it. Maithili intellec- 
tuals at Patna should at once get in touch with 
Magahi intellectuals, and together you may start 
calling Maithili-Magahi as a single speech—Bsharé,. 
Lioeed No better name (acceptable equally to the 
Magahiyas) than Bihari suggests itself to me now: 
this Bihari in a specialised sense will really mean 
Maithili, just as Rajasthani really means Marwari, 
when we take note of the literary imoortaice of 
the Rajasthani speeches and dialects. There, is 
a good deal in a name—whatever good old Shakes- 
peare may say.. Bhojpurf has developed an indivi- 
duality of its own, and it has deviated a good deal 
(or rather its development has been independently 
achieved) from the Central Magadhan—I have 
classed it separately as Western Magadhan ..” 
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Mithils. It is spoken in paris of Monghyr, 
Hazaribayh, Bhagalpur, Patna and Palamn 
districts. According to some scholars Magaht 
should be taken to be a form of the ‘Language 
of Madhyadega’ on the ground that in certain 
Buddhist texts Magacha is described to be in 
‘Madhyadesga’. But, as we have seen in Chapter 
I, this connotation of ‘Madhyadega’ is) a 
distortion of facts. Magadha has been pre- 
dominantly a ‘Pracyadegv’ (though ‘Tibetan 
Geography seems to exclude it) and its dialect 
a ‘Pracya dialect’. Magahr is in away the 
most direct remnant of the Ancient Magadhr 
Prakrta, and, though since the Muslim conquest 
its indigenous learning has been eclipsed under 
the influence of Hindustan (the U. P.), yet, 
Magadha has continued to be distinctly a non- 
U. P.-ian area. 


The texture of Magahi is identical with 
that of Maithili. The most important feature 
is that both have verbs Incorporating pronouns 
zafastis. 2aafue-taaghe. Sosays Grierson: 

“On the whoie Magahiigrammar closely follows that 
of Maithili. The two main distinguishing points 
are, first, the use of the two tenses just mentioned, 
and, second, the form of the Verb Substantive which 
is ‘hr (I am) instead of the very common Maithili 
‘chhr’.” 


The two tenses referred tw are (1) the 
present indefinite (Maithili, dekhat-chi, Magahi, 
dekha-hi) and (2) the past indofinite (Maithili, 
dekhalahun, Magahi dekhchalun). These differen- 
ces, however, seem to be very insignificant on a 
little consideration. For, in colloquial speech 
Maithili chi or acht may be pronounced as ahi 
or hima natural phonetic change. Similarly, 
the verbal form dekhkahalun in Magahi is an 
cbvious transposition—natural for unlettered 
persons—of Maithili dekhalahun. Most of these 


41. LSI V iip. 36. 
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forms are found among the unlettered speakers 
of Standard Maithili too. 


“In fact”, concludes Grierson, “the principal 
difference between it and Maithili is that 
the latter has been under the influence of (a people 
who have been known for their learning) for cen- 
tugies. while the former has been the language of 
a people who have been dubbed boors since Vedic 
times.’’*? 


Magahi might, therefore, “very eusily be 
classed as :...dialect of Maithili rather than as 
a separate dialect”’.*® 


(6) Matthili and Bhojpuri 


With reference to Bhojpurt it may be 
repeated that it “belongs rather to the U. P. 
than to Bihar’’.44 Dr. S. K. Chatterji supporting 
this conclusion of Grierson, says: 


“Bhojpuriyi territory (A4nceent Kasi Janapada) has 
always been under the influence of the West, and 
Western forms of speech, like Braj-Bhakha, and 
Avadhi, and literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) 
in later times, have been cultivated by poets and 
others.’’**5 


Indeed, Grierson, who committed the mistake 
of calling Bhojpuri a dialect of Bihar, himself 
observes that so far as literary traditions yo 
Bhojpuri belongs to the West. He says: 
“Tt was from its neighbourhood that the famous 
Bundelkhand heroes Albi and Udan, traced their 


origin, and all its associations and traditions point 
to the West and not to the Hast.’45 


It may be further pointed out on the basis 


42. LSI V iip. 34. 
43. Ibid, p. 4. 

44, “LSI V ii p. 40. 
45. ODBL I, p. 99. 
46. LSI V iip. 40. 
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of the Linguistic Survey,** that Bhojpurt speakers 
in Bihar number less than 6,691766 out of the 
25,500,000 ‘Bihar’ speakers of Bihar. On the 
other hand, “Maithili—Magahr’ speakers, in 
Bihar number about three times as much. 


Besides, of the total Bhojpur: spgakers in 
India (= 20,412,608), those in Bihar and Orissa 
(=6,691,766) are far less in number than those 
in the U.P. where their number exceeds 
10,085,171.4® EKven in area, Bhojpuri speakers 
are spread in only five districts of Bihar, while 
they cover over ten districts in the U. P.4® 


Bhojpuri is, in fact, known as “Madhesi” 
or the language of ‘Madhyadega’|(the U. P.) in 
Champaran district, when distinguished from 
Maithili which is also known there. 


Philologicully also there are several features 
in Bhojpuii which bring it nearer to the verna- 
cular of the U. P. (Hindi) than to Maithili.5° 


Cee 


47-49, LSI V 1i pp, 5, 14-16, and 32-34 give total figures ; 
pp. 54,95,106, 186,44,248, 23 ,311 give distriot-wise hgures, 
Bhojpuri is spoken by 20,412,6u8 persons, in the U. P. 
districts of Ballia, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Fyza- 
bad, Jaunpur, Benares, Mirzapur, Basti, Baharaich and 
Qonda ; and in the Bihar districts of Champaran, Shahabad, 
Palamau, Saran, Ranchi (and Jashpur State); and by about 
300,000 persons in Nepal Terai and about 412,608 persons 
outside. 


50. (1) In Pronunciation: Bhojpuri is pronounced 
with “the sharp cut tone clearly distinguished as long (with 
aw of awl added at times), which we hear all over in 
Hindostani area” (LSI V ii pp. 41-42.) 

\2) Plurals: Its nominative plurals by adding ni, nha, na. 
are like those of Avadhi ne, vana, -vane, ina, 


(3) In Declension of Nouns: It ends in oblique form in 
e, like Avadhi; the Dative—Acousative post-position is 
ka, like AG and Bade in Avadhi; Bhojpuri post-pogitions 
se, te, sante, /e compare with se, seni, sena of Eastern Hindi. 


(4) Such forms as ¥ (=I, Avadhi Ht) ; a a (=thou, Ava- 
dhi & @, ); = (that); & (that); &, aaa, a (who); 2, vA, 
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We may here confine ourselves to the 


%, Haq, Bla, AY. at, eh (chs), oh, 0, ohi (that); te (that); 
tora (gen.); Hat; tat; ‘U' spelt as Vahi ; Kucha; all these 
are common to Avadhi and Bhojpuri. 

(5) Obmmon features in the conjugation of verbs 


between the two are: 
Auxiliary Verbs 


1. jst form—present tense ./ajz 
masculine 2nd person aye (Av.) af@. (Bhoj.) 
feminine a aifza (Both) 
masculine 3rd person afz (A) afeaq (BH) 
feminine 54 arai (A) aref (BH‘ 

2. Ist form—past tense ./xz& 


Ist person wz (A) weary (BH); zi, zéf (2nd form BH) 


2nd person rahis (A) ,ahalas (BH, masculine) 
rahalis (BH, feminine) 
2nd form BH, rahas (masculine) 
»  rahis (feminine) 
3rd person feminine rah? (A) rahalt (BH) 
a | Oe masouline rahis (A) rahalast (BH) 
2nd form BH rahas, rahusi 
(mas, sing.) 
rahin (mas. pl.) 
7 rahin (fem. pl.) 


3. -in, -en eto. for plural past tense in both. 
Finite Verbs 
1, Present tense /t%q 


1st person sing. mas. taf, a@s (A), zai (BH) 
» oo  Plmas. te} (A) Aa (BH) 

2nd person sing. mas. dekha, dekhas (Both) 

2 Past tense 
Ist person sing. mas. taci (Both) ° 
2nd person sing. mas. dekhulas (Both) 

3. Future tense ; 

.  Istperson aq@t (BH) tea (A) 

2nd persan dekhabe (sing.),-dekhabf(o) (fem.) (Buth) 
3rd person @feq (Both) 
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striking points of differences between Bhojpuri 


4, 


Past Conditional - 
3rd person mas. sing. dekhat (Beth) 
e fem. pl. dekhatiu (Both) 


“The past tense with the............... ........ending 
in is, es or Yus (according to local spellings) is 
pre-eminently the typical shjbbo!eth of a speaker of 
Eastern Hindi. In conversation this form of a 
verb naturally ocours with great frequency, and 
is hence continually heard.” (LSI VI p. 5). Now, 
since this is as true of Bhojpuri as of Avadhi and 
since karis and maris forms are ‘'relios of a mix- 
ture of Sauraseni and Magadhi Prakrit” (LSI VI 
p. 5) and indicate the Ardhamagadhi origin of 
Avadhi, therefore, Bhojpuri msy also bo treated as 
one of the Ardhamagadhan speeches (like HKastern 
Hindi eto.). 


Moreover, 10 the third person future while Maithili 
(along with Magahi) uses the present participle 
somewhat clumsily, holding the ba, Bhojpuri ‘‘takes 
refuge in the «h-future which we (meet) in the 
Saurasenil dialects, so that we have a curious 
spectacle of a fuiure in which the first two persons 
are really imper:onal passives (-‘stavyari’, like the 
Magadhun langu ges) while the third person is 
active (-‘isyati’, like the Saurasen? | anguages)....c0....6. 
astern Hindi goes still further in the same 
direction. The Awadhi dialect closely agrees with 
Bhojpuri in this : 


Sing. Plural 
aa Ie’ 
AIT WITT 
AIRE Afi? 


As we go West, Awadhi di finitely takes hi in 1st, 
2nd and drd persons and bec mes identical with 
Brajbhuga.” (LSI VI p. 7.). 


Thus in the “is eto.” of the past tense and in the 
‘th’? of the future tense Bhojpuri along with 
Wastern Hindi seems to ocoupy an intermediate 
position between the Migadhan languages of tho 
Hast and the Sauraseni languages of the West 
(LSI VI p. 7). ‘Therefore, we can say, that though 
Bhojpurl may agrev generally ia regard to its 
Nouns and pronouns with the Magadhi or Hastern 
Group of vernaculars, yet in regard to the verb 
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and Maithili®? : 


1. Phonoloyy=the vowel a is pronuunced in 
Bhojpuri) with the clear sharp cut tone of the 
U.P. and notin the round fashion of the Kast. 


2. Morphology—(Ci) Number—plural is form. 
edin Maithili hke Bengal, ete., whereay in 
Bhojpuri it is formed by adding ne, ve, vana, vane 
and éna@, like Avadhi ni, nha, and na. 

(tt) Declenston & (itt) Conjugation—the favourite 
Bhojpuri po:t-position of the genitive is ke, 
while in the Eastern languages it is either ka 
or kara or kera. Besides this, the genitive of 
a Bhojptiii substantive has an oblique form 
unknown to Maithili. As regards pronouns 
Bhojpuri has a word for ‘Your Honour’, véz. 
rdure which does not occur in Maithili. In the 
conjugation of verbs the Bhojpuri verb substan- 
tive bate does not appear in Maithili. In the 
finite verb, Bhojpuri has a present tense dekhild 
which is not found in any form in Maithili. 


it occupies a poritivo intermediate between that 
group and the Sauraseni yroup, whose habitat is 
immediately to the west, and that it is very muoh 
near the moder: representative of the ancient 
Ardhamiagadhi Prikrta. There are, of course, quite 
many differences between Bhojpuri and Avadhi, 
but Western Bhojpuri—the largest group of Bhoj- 
puri—is frequently called Purbi par excellence often 
including Avadhi. (See LSI VI p. 43). 


Cf. also “sto anf Fan vest ar sat 2 fh APhielt siz 
quel at aaa B ay wa Hiss FH vase dai at es “faere’”’ ars 
> qeata ta tay awa 2 aif Amel ait Huai aed Aww a 
frm Eo stic saat fed a ats war adi wg dtd wea. 
mat & faa 2 ait Braet H ae afrs fae 2)” 

: — fyactafie weld in “Safaate”’? p. 249. 


51. Most of the facts given here (as also those in f. n, 
50) are based on LSI. 
we 


ff 
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Finally, Bhojpurt has cast aside all the maze of 
verbal forms in Maithili depending upon the 
person of, or the degree of respect to be shown 
to, the object. 

(tv) Oultural and Ethntc—The 


grammatical complexity is the result of 
the conservatism of Maithili-Magah1 speakers 
and its simplicity that of the simple practical 
character of the Bhojpuri speakers. (See LSI V 
ii p. 4.) 

This does not mean that there are no points 
of similarity. Dr. S. K. Chatterji has pointed out 
similarities between Maithili and Bhojpuri 
grammars, but most of them are mainly due to 
their territorial contiguity : 

(1) ‘the weakening of long vowels when words are 

extended or compounded, through reasons of stress.” 
(2) “Dental pronunciation of the old Magadhr 
palatal sibilant, although written a in the Kaithi...” 
(3) “r for Magadhi / ” (4)‘'3, sometimes 4, forms 
for the same noun with preference for the awa and 
auwé forms...” (5) ‘‘an oblique form in -e for nouns 
often retained.” (6) ‘genitive of nouns in .. ha, 
of pronouns in kara and ard.” (7) dative (? abla- 
tive) in se. (8) locativefin # (9) Verb forms “al: 
-ab and not -il, -i).” (10) ‘‘a verbal noun in. -al-,""52 


(5) Maithili and Hinds 


Maithili has had a very chequered career: 
at first Wwnder the suzerainty of Bengali it found 
itself in the Eighties brought under that of 
Hindi. The philological reasons which are 
advanced to class Maithili under Hindi (e.g., 
prevalence of @ for yw; use of # in locative; 
shortening of vowels when a word is extended 
or comvounded etc.) are also the points in which 
Maithili agrees with Bhojpuri. It seems, there- 
fore, that the contiguity of Bhojpurt with 
Maithili has gone a long way to create ‘the 


59. OBDL I, p. 96. 
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impression that Maithili along with Bhojpuri 
and Hastern Hindi (Aviudhi) dialects forms 
i part of Hindi. After we have seen the 
differences between the cultural and literary 
traditions of Bhojpuri and Maithili speaking 
areas, it, is needless to say that this has been an 
unfortunate impression. Generally speaking, 
however, Hindi is different from Maithili in 
all those features in which Sauraseni Prakrta 
differed from Magadhi Prakrta.*® 


Another ground on which Maithili has been 
classed as a dialect of Hindi is the inter.com- 
municability between Maithili and Hindi 
speakers. Even if this contention was wholly 
correct—as is not the case—Maithili could 
remain an independent language. For, rightly 
says Grierson: 


“This is not an essential difference especially in 
considering the Aryan languages of North India. 
For, between Bengal and the Punjab, inoluding 
even Rajputana, the Central India and Gujirat, 
every individual who receives the very slightest 
education is bilingual. In his home and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a logal 
idiom, but in his intercourse with strangers he 
gmploys or understands some form of that great 
lingua franca—Hindi or Hindustani. Moreover, 
over the whole of this vast area the great mass 
of the vocabulary, including nearly all the words 
in common use, is, allowing for variations of pro- 
nunoiation, the same.”°* 


Thirdly, the adoption of late of Devanagari 
script in print has curiously supported the 
impression that Maithili is only a form of 
Hindi. Indeed, it is forgotten or tacitly pyt 
in the background that Maithili has also its 


53. See Dr. Sudhakar Jha, *’Maithili-ka Visaya—-me 
dui Sabdw’ (MITHILANKA p. 68) and Jayakanta Mishra 
‘Maithili and Hindi’ (Allahabad niversity Mugazine, 
February 1944). 


seo a Vol. 1.i, pp, 22-235, 
_*@ 
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own script. Dr. S. K. Chatterji rightly ob- 
serves: 

“The fact that till recently Maithili types were 
never cast and no books were ever printed from 
Maithili types is partly responsible for the language 
itself being in the shade, A Maithili boy of the 
upper classes is taught the Maithili alphabet, and 
Maithil Brahmans and others usually employ this 
alphabet in writing but in printing Devanagari is 
ordinarily used. The result of the influence of this 
literature printed in Devanagari, combined with 
the compulsory study of Hindi in the schools to 
the exclusion of the mother tongue and its script, 
has been that the knowledge of the native soript 
is becoming more and more restrioted.’>° 


Other reasons why there has been a decline of 
Tirhuta and the consequent rise cof Devanagari 
are: (1) the desire to have a commen script 
(Devanagari) for the whole of India, being the 
greatest gift of the British rule, and the asso- 
ciation of Sanskrit (the Devavani), the Indian 
Language par excellence, with it ; (2) the example 
of Gujarati and M:rathi which adopted it; (3) the 
use of Kaithi (a corrupt form of Devanagari), 
among Magahi speakers and the lower classes 
of Maithili speakers; (4) and the official and 
unofficial vogue of light literature (esp. aovels 
and journals) in Hindi and the absence of 
printed light literature in Maithili script. There- 
fore, when revival of Maithili came and the 
press came to be used for printing purposes, it 
found thc reading public more ready to under- 
stand and use the Devanagari. The result of all 
tnis has been, as shown above by Dr. Chatterji, 
that Maithils of the present generation are 
increasingly obliged to use Devanagari. The 
older generation and the more respectable sev- 
tion of society, however, still write in Tirhuta. 
With the establishment of Mithilaksara Praka- 
gana Prabandhika Samiti, with the recognition 


55. Introduotion, Varga- Ratndkara, -p 
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given to Maithili in its home University and 
with the concentration of all aspects of reawa- 
kening and rejuvinationi~ in Mithila in the 
language problem there has been a fresh interest 
in Tirhuta in recent years. A fount of Maithili 
ty pes has been cast and a little literature has 
been printed in that but it seems that Deva- 
nagari has definitely by now ousted the Maithili 
script, the latter being occasionally employed 
as reminding the Maithils of their independent 
and proud cultural history. 


Maithili is the only recognized native lite- 
rary vernacular of Mithila, though undoubtedly 
in recent times owing to several factors Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu and even English are also widely 
read and cultivated. It is strange in the light of 
this, to find scholars patronisingly recommend. 
ing the ultimate adoption of Hindi in preference 
to Maithili.5° 


II 
THE MAITHILI SCRIPT (TIRHUTA) 


Its Name 


The script of Maithili, now variously known 
as ‘Maithili Lipi’, ‘Mithilaksara’, or ‘Maithilak- 
sara’, 1s properly called as ‘Tirhuta’, though 
some uninformed people have dubbed ‘it. as ‘a 
corruption of Bengali’ or as ‘Ojha Script used in 
Behar chiefly by Ojha Brahmins’.™ The name 
‘Tirhuta’ shows that the script was fully deve- 
loped when ‘Tirabhukti’ had bacome the popular 
name for the country. Earlier probably it was 
taken either genorically as ‘Magadhi script’ 


56. Such as, Vr, Babu Ram*Saksena (the President of 
the Non- Local Languages Section, All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, December 22, 1941). 

57, E.g, in Specimens of Vartous Vernacular Characters 

_ eS 
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or as the Buddhist work Laltta-Véstara, has, it, 
the ‘Vaidehi’ script.§® 


Its History 


The growth and development of Tirhuta has 
seldom been discussed in detail, From the time 
when the Eastern Alphabet begins to appear 
distinctly, ‘“‘Dr. Buhler’s work ceases to be 
exhaustive and does not deal with BEastern 
variety forms of the Northern Alphabet, sepa- 
rately...” The differentiation is made only 
in the case of Sarada alphabet which is 
already a “separate unit in the 8th century 
A. D., ard in a much later period in the case 
of proto-Bengali.”5® 


The Maithili alphabet 


‘tis derived from an Eastern alphabet current in what 
is now Eastern United Provinces, Eastern Central 
Provisces, Behar, Orissa, and Bengal and Assam, 
from the bth century onwards”, and which, in 
its turn, ‘‘is a variety of the Gupta script (400°550 
A.D.) which is a sort of cursive development through 
the intermediate Kusgina writing, of the primitive 
and munumental Brahmi. the mother of all the 
national Indian alphabets.” ‘“‘Mss. written in this 
cursive form of the Hastern alphabet, dating from 
the 7th oentury, the Mss, preserved in the temple 
of Horiuzi in Japan, have been found.'’°” 


“This cursive Hastern alphabet is the immediaty 
source of (1) Bengali-Assamese (2) Maithili and 
Oriya alphabets. (1) and (2) are practically identi- 
cal; almost all the forms in (2) are found in old 
Mss written in (1), [In fact, Sanskrit Mss in 
Maithili characters used to be read quite easily 
by Bengali eae to whom these characters were 
known as ttrute...... In Magadha the same alphabot 


Passing Through the Post Ojice in India, compiled in 187% 
by GC, W. Hutohinson, Deo. 1877. 


58. Vide Jivanatha Raya “Maithili Lipi” (MITHI- 
LANKA II, p. 27). ss 


59. R. D. Banerji, Origen of Benga.: Script, p. 88. 
60. Chatterji, ODBL LI, pp. 224-225. 


TIRHUTA AND SOME OTHER SCRIPTS 


Tirhuta ae oe Nevak sara 
ee Bangala “= Oriya yi | oti (nevandgai) 


/ xg | ot | ow | a | ) 
aq | wat | | Al | Al 
a | B | B | R } q. 
a] yf Re | Qe | 8 
S| GS | G CA ¥ 3 
yf s fs }afls | s 
al w| a | Q|@ A 
aq) wy mw | fe | ¢- | 7 

tals ]o]e@] 2] @ 
a}/e2e|ls,},a@|&| & 
al ala 4 iaAci}| & 
al Qa} a2 | ajar | 2 
S.) AS 33 % lat) at 
37} 3/3 | ain) & 
x le SThe dye a al 
age | SNe | oN Oye | Ne He 
»|) oa | |) nl ny| 
vt | ow | 2 | G1 G a 
s\ > $1 J\ 7 

| ra 5 | +I | q r 

Y, & \E C ae 


Devak Sard 


Rornan 


(Devandgary) 


Kaithi 


a 


Assamese| Orry 


Bangala 


Tirhuta 


(Maithilt) 


q Ca 
a cha 
Ja 
Sha 
Na 
la 
tha 
da 
Ha 
na 
ta 
tha 
da 
dha 


‘ 
G Uv 


5 
oy 

5 

q 
X “B 
a 
i) 
2 

b 


Diem ey Ff FH 


rla 


exis x tr 
EO ae wie 


Lowe ar 


pa 
pha, fa 
- ba 

bha 

ma 


FW & 


FWD B 


e WS ID & 


a? 


a 


xa 


la 


a 


va 


Ky. 


Sa 
Sa 
“SQ 
ha 
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of pre Moslem Mss written at Nalanda and Vikrama- 
gila in Magadha have been found preserved in 
Nepal. But...in later times the cursive or short- 
band form of the old Devanagari style of the Indian 
alphabet which prevailed in Northern and Western 
India...... from the 7th century, namely, the Kaithi 
soript, came to Magadha by way of the Bhojpuriya 
tract, and this Kaithi alphabet has held the ground 
till now, Kaithi because of its simplicity has 
spread to Mithila as well, where only the Brah- 
manas and other upper classes keep up the old 
Maithili character, the latter has never been 
extensively printed from types; aud Devanagari, 
strengthened by the spread of Hindi and by its 
special association with Sanskrit at the present 
day, is now employed in printing Maithili, In 
Oriya, the old cursive alphabet of the Hast changed 
as early as the 15th oentury into the Oriya 
alphabet as it is ourrent...now, deviating greatly 
from the Bengali-Maithili norm.’’°? 


The broad lines of the origin of the script 
being thus clear, it remalns to iudicate the 
specimens of Tirhuta through tho ages, with 
the help of which its complete history can be 
written. The earliest documents in this direc- 
tion are found in the Mss of the Buddhist Gans 
and Dohds and other Maithila works in Nepal 
Durbar Library. Rahula Saokrityayana men- 
tions®? (without any date)a Ms of Kurukulld- 
sdvane in old Tirhuta among other Maithili Mss 
in Tibet. The Bihar Research Society has 
done commendable work in cataloguing Tirhuta 
Mas of various dutcs, and though among the 
published catalogues the dates of the Mss are 
hardly older than the 15th Century, 1t has pub- 
lished some important tuiugs 11 this connection 
in its Journal. Among these are the photo- 
graphs of the Inscription of Sridhara Kayastha, 
the first Karpata King Nanyadeva’s Minister 
(c. 1097); the copy of Vardhamana’s_ contein. 
porary Ms; the copy of Karnaparva of the 


61, Ibid. 
62. IBORS Vol. XXIII, p. 31. 
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Mahabharata dated La. Sam. 327 (=20th August, 
1447 A. D.); and the Kandaha Inscription of 
King Narasimhadeva of Oinivara Dynasty dated 
1357 Sal (1435 A. D) and the Jayapatra re- 
cording legal procedure and judgment in the 
Maithila Law court of the 18th Century. 


Some Peculiarities of Tirhuta 


(1) Tirhuta has changed very little during 
the ages, though of course such a thing as the 
dot of < going inside the triangle and subsequ- 
ently forming a line is seen :®* whereas Oriya 
changed quite early and Bengali developed 
otherwise from ii. 


(2) A unique teature of Tirhuta (and 
Assames2) is the practico of beginning the 
alphabet with Anji. Ln Mithila a boy on the 
occasion of bis Aksurdrambha ceremony in the 
fifth year of his age is taugat to write the sign 
of Anji and ‘Sidhirastu’, so that ‘to have Angi 
Siddhirastu’ uas become an idiom to convey 
the beginning o! something. Though Tirhuta 
is uhiortunately bscoming obsolete with the 
spread vf Devanagari, even now all high class 
persons in writing their letters and invitations 
and religious Mss, or in doing any auspicious 
work begin with this Anji sign. Some inter- 
pret it to mean the tusk of the deity Ganog3,** 
the deity of learning, and the displler of all 
evils, But as Pandit Padinanath Bhattacharya 
shows, “the sign... does not represent any 
particular letter or eyllable....but is the sign of 
the Kundalini—the serpentshaped divinity that 


63. Kandaha Insoription (JBORS xx-i) and the re- 
joinder to it by Dr. Mishra (Allahabad University Studies 
Vol. XII). . 

64. Miéihiva 29th July 1944, This view is supported by 
Maithila Vararuci in a slender Ms of Patrakaumudét pre- 
served in the Library of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 


——, 
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pervades every letter and regulates its pro- 
nunciation. She is in fact the creative energy 
bringing out every letter...2¢ is the represen- 
tative of the Vedic Brahma, whereas... Anji 
is the symbol of the Tantric divinity ‘Kunda- 
lini’’.°> . He quotes from a Tantric work where 
the name is found to show that “above the 
Dvidala (two petalled cakra t.e. the Anjicakra) 
is the seat of the “Kala? (lit. tact) which is very 
dear to Yogtn (devotee). This is called Anji ; 
this looks like a curved line'’. In fact this is 
no Other than the “serpentine Kundalini just 
emerged out of the Satcakras and’’ thus the 
devotee is delighted to see Her in this trans- 
cendent stage, on the way to the goal, Sahasrara- 
cakra—within the crown of the head. 


| (3) The Tirhuta letters are explained by 
‘scholars as representing the Tantric Yantras 
such as Trikon1, Bindu, Vrtta, Catuskona, etc. 
They are regarded as very sacred and even now 
Mss in Tirhuta are believed to be more effective 
in matters of worship and rituals than in any 
other script. 

(4} In Tirhuta, the letter wr or at has a 
Separate sign, and does not look as if it is 
merely an addition to %. 

(5) Short and long matras are distinguished 
in Tirhuta differently from the Devanagari. 

(6) It can be written very fast. Unlike 
Devanagari but like the Roman script, it can 
be written without raising the pen after every 
letter. 

(7) It has peculiar forms for most of its 
Samyuktaksaras (compotnd letters). This further 
distinguishes it from all other scripts, BE. 9: for 

a, e  &, fh, qa 8 8=—so&®, 

4, ° Wo” , a, * F-° ete. 


65. Sve JKAMARUPA I J. 
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(8) It has two separate forms for@ and ¥ 
each. , 
(9) The diacritical mark above 4 of 
below it, to distinguish it sometimes from « 
is its other important distinguishiag feature. 

(10) Its alphabet is called Kakahara. 

(11) It has descriptive names for each form 
of a letter (Matrka or non-Matrka). Thus XK will 
be described as acca ‘a’, wig Smt’, afta” ‘fa’, tet ay 
aguas’, aa a, gaa ga a, arate” a’. 
ais! ‘ay’, Aaa ‘aH’, Sega ‘FH: 6° 

(12) The full-point is called at (Skt. ae@t). 

(13) There are special descriptive epithets 


to distinguish letters which are pronounced 
similarly. Thus ‘@ is called great ’a‘, and 
‘a’, Refaa ’a’.27 

(14) The Tirhuta letters end in upwards 
stroke (ardhvagaty). 


66. This has a parallel in Hindi; see Sudha kara 
Dvivedi, Ganita Ka Itihasa, p. 29: 


& fia ae & | Ha 4 ST | al Sh a ae gS TEE 
gH Ha Bl AA F | Ha Aa BY Salat ara ML | ea w | ares: | 
67. Most of the above features are noted in MODA 


167, p. 21, 


CHAPTER Ill 
INTRODUCING MAITHIL! LITERATURE 
I 


PERIODS OF MAITHILI LITERATURE 


Having seen the forces that have animated 
the people of Mithila during the ages, and having 
establisbed that their mother-tongue is an 
independent language, we may now proceed to 
‘ examine their vernacular literature from the 
beginning to the presert day. For the sake of 
convenience in arranging the material for this 
purpose, it is proposed to divide the entire 
literature under three heads : 


1. Harly Maithili Literature (1300-1600)—This 
comprises the beginnings of the language, the 
proto-Maithili stage, and the early lyric. The 
literature of the period from 1400 onwards is 
dominated by Vidyapati. It sees the extensive 
vogue of Maithili over the whole of Eastern 
[India as the sole dignified vernacular literary 
medium after the downfall of the Apabhraméa. 


2. Middle Matthtli Literature (1600-1860)— 
The predominant form of literature during this 
period is drama, but the centre of activity 
shifts to Nepal. Amongst the representative 
writers Varhgamani Jha, JagatprakaSamalla 
and Umapati Upadhyaya may be mentioned. 
The Ankia-nats of Sankaradeva and others also 
belong ‘to this very period. 

3, New Maithilé Literature (1560—to the 
present-day)—The period faces at the outset 


10 
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a steady decadence, A new era, however, 
dawns in the reign of Maharaja Lakshmish- 
wara Singh (1880-1898). With the opening of 
the present century only, its genre is dis- 
covered, viz., prose. The main obstacle in its 
growth has been the almost total absence of 
recognition of the language in the educational 
system of the provirce. Of course, with the 
growth of ‘English’ education; other branches of 
literature also receive greater attention. Drama, 
poetry and prose all make great progress. 


IT 
TYPES OF LITERATURE IN MAITHILI 


Forms of Poetry 


Almost all forms of traditional Indian 
Poetry are represented in Maithili. Like 
Sanskrit, however, there are works like Anka- 
vildsa, Chandolankdraianjusad and Alankrttbodha 
(works on Poetics), Butiprakdsa (on medicine), 
and so on, which should have been written 
ordinarily in prose and not in verse. 


Coming to the poetical literature proper, 
‘we find a few Mahakavyas first, some of which 
can vie with the Mahakavyas of any other 
language. There are three classes of Maithili 
Mahakavyas. First, there are those which are 
direct translations and adaptations of Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas, such as, Acyutananda Datt’s Mahd- 
bhdrata and Raghuvamsa. Secondly, there are 
sach independent Mahakavyas as strictly follow 
the conventions of Sanskrit Mahakavyas. This 
chass includes works like Badarinatha Jha’s 
Ekdvali-Parinaya, . Raghunandanadasa’s Suwu- 
bhadrd-Harana and ‘\antranatha Jha’s Kteaka- 
badha. The adaptations of Mahakavyas like 
‘Michael Madhusudanadatta’s Meghandda Badha 
by Gaurishankara Jha, may be inclyued in 
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this very class. The third group is led by 
Manabodha’s Krsnajanma and Candg Jha’s 
Rdmdyana. Both these works do not intend to 
follow strictly the rules of a Mahakavya, but 
have all the leading characteristics of it. They 
are camposed in well marked out cantos or 
chapters ; they open with a benediction; they 
plunge into their stories by declaring their 
subject matter first ; they are based on histori- 
cal or mythological ‘accounts of famous heroes ; 
and lastly, they embrace an elaborate and 
descriptive narrative. 

The Khandakavya is comparatively more 
common in Maithili. The main distinction 
between the Khandakavya and the Mahakavya 
is the greater elaboration of descriptions and 
the larger number cf episodes and of cantos in 
the latter. There are at least six kinds of it in 
‘Maithili, The first class consists of the various 
translations and adaptations of such Khanda- 
kavyas as Meghaduta, Rtusamhdra, Bhartrhari- 
nirveda-Kdvya and Virahini. Vrajdngand, The 
second category of Khandakavyas is made up 
of such works as _ Laladasa’s Gangalahari and 
Ganesakhanda, Gunivantalaladasa’s Gajagrdhod- 
dhdra and other longer poems, Raghunandana 
dasa’s Vira-Badlaka, Riddhinatha Jha’s Sativibhiti, 
Anapa Mishra’s Néradavivdéha, etc, These are 
all long narratives of mytholgoical or legen- 
dary heroes. 

The third group is devoted to what is 
called Vatdhvana-Kavya. In Mithila it is a 
peculiar type of Sanskrit Kavya, supposed 
to induce the wind to blow at particularly 
hot hours. Canda Jha and Bhana Jha have 
followed it in Maithili. The fourth class 
consists of Virudavalis such as those by 
Laladasa and Riddhinatha, Jha, and the fifth 
includes miscellaneous occasional long: poems, 
such as Kashikanta Mishras’s Kobara Gita. 
The last three classes of long poems are inferior 
to the first two classes in their subject matter, 
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The ‘Sammara’ (=Skt. Svayamvara) is an 
important class of Khanda-Kavya delineating 
the course of events leading to the marriage of 
such persons as Rama, Jagannatha, Kysna, etc. 
Many minor poets round about the 19th century 
are known to have written in this type. 


Maithili Folk literature has particularly 
attractive kinds ot long romantic tales in 
verse which may be called Gita-kathas (Popular 
Ballads). Bihuld-Gita, Dind Bhadrika Gita, and 
Sutthi-Kumari-ka Gita are good illustrations of 
the finer achievements in this type. 


The most prolific branch of poetry, however, 
has been the Giti-Kavya which can be rendered 
into English as ‘lyric poetry’. These lyrics are 
meant literally to be sung. This is the reason 
why its various types in Maithili cannot be 
distinguished unless they are sung out, Several 
kinds of them have been invented and perfected 
in Maithili and to this day a Maithili poet is 
not considered worth his name if he cannot 
compose some of the several forms of tradi- 
tional Maithili lyrics. The earliest specimens 
of lyric are found in Caryagitis but it is in the 
numerous vernacular adaptations and. imita. 
tions of Jayadeva’s immortal work Gita- 
govinda that it first rose to glory. Vidyapati 
was the first great poet to exploit almost all the 
types of lyric in Maithili. 


The distinguishing characteristios of the 
Maithili lyiic are these: It is extraordinarily 
musical; its directness and spontaneity are 
unimpeachable ; its length is invariably suited 
to the expression of one powerfu) mood or 
emotion ; its range is wide and unlimited: 
its chief sources of inspiration are the events 
and experiences of everyday life; and, lastly, 
Sanskrit stories and legends, and Sanskrit 
poetic and erotic conventions provide eternal 
background to its colour and imagery. One of 
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the most common features in Maithili lyrics is 
the Bhanitd, which has been thus described : 
“The insertion of the poet's name (or any name he 
chooses, whether a nom de plume of himself or the 
name of gurv) appears to have been practised in 
the old and medieval periods throughout the length 
and breadth of upper India. It seems to have 
been a development of the practioe of the earlier 
Sanskrit poets to insert in the poem or stanza the 
name of the metre in which it is written, as double 
entendre.’' (Dr. Sukumar Sen in History of Brajabuli 
Literature). 
Some of these Bhanitas contain the name 
of the king, the patron or any other person 
(often along with his consort) whom the poet 
wishes to oblige or compliment as his friend or 
benefactor. 


One of the greatest difficulties in present- 
_ ing a classification of the chief lyrical forms 
is the tendency of mixing up folk-forms with 
literary forms of Maithili poetry. Often it 
beccmes impossible to say if a particular form 
is not at the same time responsible for folk 
poems. The following list limits itself (as far 
as practicable) to those kinds of lyric poetry 
which have been handled by poets of eminence 
and have produced great literary poetry. Full 
details about folk lyrica! forms will be found 
elsewhere. The lyrical types are mainly dis- 
tinguished by their melodies. There are also 
some forms which have alternitives called 
‘ee q's’ (4.€. metrical verses fit to be recited 
rather than to be sung). Of course, the lyrics 
have differences in their subject matter too. 


The most common and important type is 
the ‘Tirahuti’ (or Tirahuta), which seems ¢o 
have been so called because it was the most 
popular and successful indigenous lyrical expres- 
sion of.the country. The Tirahuti is the richest 
of all Glasses of Maithili songs. It comprises 
mainly love songs—songs of separation as well 
as of union. There are beautiful descriptions 
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of the ndytkd, her dalliance, her union with the 
lover, and, her separation from the lover; in 
general, every aspect of her heart is unfolded. 
The words af, @, %, or a@aat tare often found as its 
refrain. 


The refrain ayai 7 is generally found in the 
most important subdivision of Tirahuti which 
is called ‘Batagamani’. These Batagamanis are 
primarily meant to portray the naytkd while 
she goes to meet her lover (in abhisdra). Bata- 
gamanis can be best distinguished from ordinary 
Tirahuti only when they are sung out in their 
peculiar melody (4). Vidyapati is the most 
successfnl writer of this class of Maithili lyrics. 


The ‘Goalari’ is another important branch 
of Tirahuti. Its theme is generally the sports 
and youthful pranks of Krsna in the company of 
Gopis. Nandipati is one of the greatest writers 
of this class of songs. 


The ‘Rasa’ is an extension of Krsna’s sportive 
lilas with Gopis. It deals specially with Krsna’s 
Rasa-lila. Its writers have been influenced by 
Brajabhasa poetry. Saheba-Rama is the most 
successful writer of the Rasa. 


The ‘Mana’ is a class of poems forming a 
sort of dramatic lyric representing the annoy- 
ance of the beloved ( fia) and the request 
of the lover to mend matters, and vice versa 
( geqata ). Umapati is the greatest exponent 
of this type. 


The ‘Samadauni’ (=Skt. aqraatai ) represents 
the farewell song, especially sung to bid adieu 
tG the daughter when she is going to her hus- 
band’s house. There are fine specimens of;,this 
class as applied to the bidding farewell to the 
image of Sri Durga in Navaratra on the day 
of its immersion, and, even, to the passing 
harvest of mangoes. The elegiac note in this 
class of songs is very much enjoyed by Maithili 
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readers. Gananatha Jha and Vindhyanatha 
Jha have madeimportant contributions in this 
direction. 


The ‘Lagan’ is of two kinds: the one 
embodies four to five stanzas of great beauty 
with t‘a# as the rhyming refrain. The 
other is a folk-type of greater length; it 
generally gives tales in verse to be sung by 
village women, when they are grinding grains 
in the early morning. It is the former which 
has been used by ‘Nidhi’ and Gananatha Jha 
as medium of fine poetry. 


The ‘Caita’ or ‘Caitabara’ is meant to 
convey emotions of love in the month of Caitra 
(March-April). The rhyming refrain is ga, 2 
zat or qar. Most songs in this class belong to 
.. folk- poetry. 


The ‘Malara’ is another seasonal class of 
songs. It is of two kinds: the ‘Pavasa Malara’ 
(which is fit to be sung in rainy season) and the 
‘Dhuria Malara’ (which may be sung in dry 
season). The raga of Malara is distinct from all 
and is the commonest one. 


The ‘Joga’ and ‘Uciti’ are peculiar classes 
of Maithili songs. The Joga is sung to the 
bridegroom or the lover to bind him to the 
bride or to the beloved by incantations. The 
earliest songs of this class go back to the days 
of Vidyapati. The Uciti songs are supposed to 
convey words of courtsey by the host to any 
distinguished guest. These two classes have 
both literary and folk types. 


Such forms as ‘Sohara’ (birth songs, esp. 
of Krsna and Rama), ‘Barahamasa’ (songs des- 
cribing the state of separation of lovers during 
thee course of twelve months)--or ‘Chaomasa’ 
(only during six months, Jyestha to Karttika) 
or ‘Caumasa’ (only during the Cdturmdsya, the 
tainy season)-——etc. are other familiar kinds of 
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vernacular poetry. These forms also have both 
literary and folk types. 


Of the devotional songs we have had 
an occasion above to refer to (1) ‘Nacari’, 
(2) ‘Maheéavani’, (3) ‘Gosauni-ka Gitta’ and 
(4) ‘Visnupada’. The ‘Nacaris’ are distinguished 
by the direct prayer to Lord Siva. The name 
Na cari seems to have been derived from the 
ecstatic dance of Siva and ‘is probably intended 
to liken the cognate state of the devotee into 
which he loses himself while praying to the 
Lord. The name ‘Nacari’ is now often confused 
with ‘Mahegavani’ in common parlance, but 
there is really a marked distinction between 
the two. The Nacari is dirctly devotional; 
the Mahegavani is merely a song about Siva. 
The ‘Mahefavanr has paradoxically not the 
‘Vani’ (speech) of Maheéga (Siva) but the ‘Van’ 
(speech or song) in honour of Mahega’. Maheéga- 
vani is frequently addressed to Menaka (called 
in Maithili Mandinz) the mother of Gaurt and 
represents songs ot the marriage of Siva or 
those of his family life., There are fine ex- 
amples of both kinds of Siva songs from the 
days of Vidyapati. The chief Nacari poets 
have been Vidyapati, Lala Kavi, Kanharama- 
dasa and Canda Jha. 


The ‘Gosaunika-gita’ (or Devipada or Bhaga- 
vati-ka Gita) is the devotional song or hymn 
in praise of the several forms of Sakti. Not- 
able contribution to this type has been made by 
Vidyapati, the Mallas of Nepal, Ratnapani and 
Gananatha Jha, though almost every poet has 
been known to have written in this form. 


With the introduction of English education 
certain English lyrical forms also- came to 
Maithili. Chief of them are the ordinary lyric, 
the sonnet, the ode, and the literary bailad. 


There is, then, whatis known as Muktaka 
Kavya. It means akind of verse or stanza 
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which has no connection with other verses or 
stanzas. It includes the Samasyapartti, riddles 
(prahelika or Ahtari or Kuta) and Apahnutis (or 
Mukaris). The lastis a wonderful class of poetic 
trifles. In it the real character of a subject in 
question is denied and that of a beloved or her 
lover ascribed. Sitarama Jha, Upendranatha 
Thakura ‘Mohana’ and Jivanatha Jha are the 
popular writers of the Muktaka type of poetry. 


Forms of Prose 


Almost all forms of prose are found in 
Maithili. The earliest type of prose that we get 
is the ’Varnana’. It generally consists of a set 
description. The best example of it is the 
Varnaratndakara of Jyotirévara. The origins 
of the ‘Varnana’ may be traced back to the 
Prakrta literature of Jaina3. Parallels to it 
are found in Gujirati and Bengali literatures. 
The Varnana appears to have been very popular 
in Maithili as it is used in some Kirtaniya 
dramas:, and perhaps in the Nepalese dramas too 
it played an important part. 


The Middle period shows two more types of 
prose—the dramatic prose and the documentary 
prose. The prose of the dramas is emotional and 
narrative in style. Modern dramatic prose is, 
however, very different. It is brisk and has all 
the qualities of everyday prose. The documen- 
tary prose belongs exclusively to the Middle 
period and is not aesthetically of a very high 
order. 


Modern Prose has several new varieties ¢ 
1. Prose of Entertatnment— 
(a) Journalistic, prose. 
(b) Essay. 
(c) Fiction and Travel. 
YW 
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2. Prose of Information— 
(a) Criticism and Scholarship. 
(0) Philosophy end Religion. 
(c) History and Biography. 
(d) Miscellaneous. 


All these forms have been discussed in 
detail in their proper places. 

3, Campa: éag.,  Riddhinatha Jha’s 
Visvesvara-Campu. 


Forms of the Drama 


There are three main classes of Maithili 
drama: 


1. ‘Regular’ Maithtl Drama: The regular 
Maithili dramas resemble dramas in Sanskrit 
in that the speeches are in Sanskrit and Prakrta, 
and verses intersperse the play, Lut there are in 
addition, songs in Maithili. In some cases 
Maithili songs only translate the meaning of 
the preceding or succeeding Sanskrit verses, e.g, 
in Umapati’s Parijdtaharana. 


2 ‘Irregular’ Maithilé Drama: ‘The socond 
kind of drama is that which has Maithili songs 
and verses alone in the body of the play. Sans- 
krit and Prakrta are introduced very sparingly. 
For example, Ratnapani’s Usdharana and Jagaj- 
jyotirmalla’s Mahkdbharata. There is another 
kind of irregular Maithili drama which 
flourished in Assam. It is much different from 
the ‘regular’ Maithili drama. It uses prose 
profusely and does not follow the division of 
Rorakas according to the Sanskrit dramaturgy. 


3. Modern Matthili Drama: It follows the 
Sanskrit and the English models but dispenses 
with all non-vernacular speeches and with the 
predominence of lyrics. Of course, gradually 
even verse is done away. with, 
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Another classification of Maithili drama 
can be made as follows: 

1. Nepalese Matthili Drama: It began with 
the gradual introduction of Maithili songs in 
Sanskrit dramas. In its finished form it was a 
sort of-opera, with profuse Maithili songs, no 
Sanskrit or Prakyta and a structure very much 
different from Sanskrit diama. 

2. Kirtantyd Maithili Drama: it also began 
with the gradual introduction of Maithili songs 
in Sanskrit dramas and ended in a complete lyri- 
cal drama predominently in Maithili and it had 
the motive of singing the praise of the Lord. 


3, Ankia Nata: It wasa peculiar religious 
type of drama in Assam. It has been described 
at the appropriate place in detail. 


4. Modern Matthila Drama: Same as in the 
above classification. 


tl 
VERSIFICATION IN MAITHILI 


ihe Jate Sir Ganganatha Jha says: 

Cqaen ay H qacaqata afs ( feaaraargs ) Rare wT 
amas Ta Hae | TOS afr ar weaieg F ahaafea 
qaaagl Wa Teg dae fra F aH way AA ag 
glad BFF Hama we faa aaa wIea—aaa ay 
aatat’ | 72 

Thus it seems that a thorough knowledge of 
prosody was necessarily acquired by Maithili 
poets. The works on prosody have been very 


popular in Mithila from very early days. 
Various commentaries of Prakrtapingala are 


1. Gananatha--Vindhyanatha—Padavalt, edited by 
Sir Ganganatha Jha, ‘SSamarpana, p. 1. 
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Known to have been written, such as, those by 
Maithila Kalidasa of Uccaitha (before c. 1644), 
by Ramapati (1704), by Durgadatta, by Damodara 
Miégra, by Bhisma Miéra, by Janakinandana 
and by Raghava Jha of Tarauni. Says Dr. K. 
P. Jayaswal : 


“Prakrta Prosody wasa favourite study in Mithila 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
This is evidenced by several manuscripts of the 
Prakrtapingala by Naga and commentaries thereon 
rere It has exercised the greatest influence on 
poetry in...... Maithili and other northern verna- 
oulars. Itdeals with Doha, Totaka, Chhappaya, 
Kundaliya, Malini and other...metres... There 
is a vast variety of vernacular metres whioh are 
now notin use... The Mithila Pandits used the 
vernacular metres Kundaliya eto, to make verses 
in Sanskrit e.g,...the Ekavalt (of Gokulanatha 
Upadhyaya)... The Srutabodha, Chhandomaifijari 
and Vrttaratnakara (were other popular works 
of Proscdy)...... From the seventeenth century 
vernacular Prosody attracts more attention, 
although writers like Vidyadpati and Umapati(?) 
had largely composed in vernacular two centuries 
earlier.” 2 


The prosody of Early and Middle Maithili 
poetry is based on the Prakria and Apabhraméa 
metres, where the Matra or the metrical 
moment is the more important factor, as 
opposed to the Sanskrit metres, where the Varna 
or the letter plays an important part.? The 


2, MMC II, Introduction. Similarly we find Alan- 
kara and Kavya Sastra works ‘‘of Maithila authors from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the sixteenth 
becoming standard works in Mithila to the exclusion of 
the text books from other parts of India. There is thus 
a special Maithila school of poetics.’”’ (Ibid). There is 
‘‘a clear influence of the vernacular composition” (Ibid) 
on it from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
‘This also shows the background of Maithili poetic orafts- 
manship. .° 

3. See the distinction between the two in H. D. Velan- 
kar 8 article an ‘‘Apabhramsa Metres” in the Journal of the 
University of Bombay, Vol. Il, Pt. iii, p, 32. - 
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song metres are the most important metres used, 
where poets are obliged to follow the Ragas and 
Raginis also, each set to Talas and Svaras, It 
is not clear if (atall) they are entitled to be 
included in what Dr. H. D. Velankar has called 
“the Matra-Vrttas and Tala Vrttas.”* Locana, 
is the only Maithili writer who discusses 
these song metres (in his Ragatarangini) and he 
says: “Songs are regulated by the rules of 
‘tala’, ‘mana’, ‘rasa’, ‘chanda’, ‘gamaka’, ‘nada’ 
and ‘pada’.’ Such songs are called ‘nibaddha’ 
as distinguished from ‘anibaddha’.”’5 These 
‘nibaddha’ songs may be in ‘marga’ (Classical) 
or ‘deg’ (Popular or Local) styles of melodies 
(Ragas and Ragints). Locana thinks that the 
vernacular songs of Mithila composed by Vidya- 
pati etc., are in the ‘Popular’ or ‘Local’ styles 
.of melodies as prevalent in Mithila. Metre, 
thus, forms only an important basis of dis- 
tinguishing the ‘deg’ songs.® 


Locana first enunciates the rules of counting 
the ‘short’ and the ‘long’ matras. They are like 
those in Prakrta and Apabhrarméga prosody in 
general. A ‘short’ letter generally represents 
one matra, while a ‘long’ letter represents two 
as in Sanskrit—butjsome leters, such as, ‘w’ and 
‘gy’, are made to represent only one matra. It is 
in this way that the major distinction between 
Sanskrit prosody (mainly consisting of Aksara- 
vrttas) and vernacular prosody (mainly consist- 
ing of Matravyttas) 1s brought about. The Matra- 
vrttas afford greater freedom, and are more 
suitable for singing. For: 

“In singing, keeping of time (t@la) is very important 

and keeping of time is possible only with Matras 


4e Sep Bharata-Kaumud? (Radbakumud Commemora- 
tion Volume), pp. 1065 ff. 


5, RT, p. 36-37. 
6. RT, p. 39. 
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and not with the letters, since a letter does not 
represent a unifgrm unit.’”” 
The ganas in Locana are, therefore, ‘Dvikala’, 
‘Catuskala’ or ‘Satkala’ merely. Of course, he 
recognises the eight Sanskrit ganas too, but 
rarely uses them. 


The “long” Méatras are—(1) the ‘dirgha’ 
vowels a1, $ &, @ and wy singly or jointly; 
(2) the lewwer with anusvara ; (3) the letter with 
visarga; and (4) the letter preceding a con- 
junct letter. The ‘short’ Matras are—(1) u and # 
singly or joined with some letter; (2) the letter 
preceding a conjunct containing tT or & as its 
first syllable; ard (3) optionally, the letter at 
the end of a metrical line. 


A special feature of these song metres 
described by Locana is the ‘dhruva’ which is 
supposed to sum up or to introduce the subject- 
matter of the song. [t may sometimes be more 
than one inasong. Generally, it occurs in the 
beginning, and is sung after a Pada. There 
is no clear indication about the tumber of 
Padas; they appear to be four, six or eight. 


Below is given a list of ninety-six song 
metres as enumerated by Locana. The name 
of the dominant Ragas or Raginis is first given 
because they are the most important feature 
in determining them; then follow in order, the 
particular sub-division of the Raga or Ragin1 
which is also generally the name of the meire, 
the number of Matras in a half of a Pada (when 
the Matras are to be divided into Ganas, it is 
_ shown by means of the plus signs, and when 
the first half of a Pada differs from the second 
-half, the two halves are shown by separate 
brackets), the number of Matras in the Dhruva 
(when the Matras are to be divided into Gayas, 


% Dr. H. D. Velankar, ‘ ‘Apabhrarhéa Metres,” Journal 
of the Bombay University, Il, iii, (Nov. 1963), p.-33, 
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itis shown by means of the plus signs, and 
when the first half and the second half are both 
to be distinguished, they are shown by separate 
brackets, and when there is no Dhruva men-. 
tioned, it is indicated by a simple ‘no’ or when 
doubtful by ‘?no’), the specialities, if anv, of the 
metre, the talas (S=Satvara, M=Madhyama), 
(in one or two cases) the scansion of the lines, 
and lastly, the page of RT where the metre is 
described. 


ASANKIRNA RAGAS 


(1) Bhairavi? 


(1) Bhairavi Metre; ?; ?; Cautala—2S and 2M: 
Illustration in Jayadeva's Gitagovinda: Cal AAT SAMTT- 


aaifaanaafaagy || etc. (p. 38.) 


(2) Bardd? 

(2) Raghaviya-baradt Metre; (27)+(30); (9)+(14); the 
pause frequently is long and the matras (in the Pada) may 
be less or more by 1, 2or3, [Illustration in Vidyapati’s: 
alwAH A TAATH Ay HAT game aT vtec. (-UUU—-UU-U 
——-U-UUUUUUU —) =26,4+(0UU -U—-UUUU—--U-U 
UUUUUUUUU —)=31. This is the scansion of the Pada. 
(UUUUU ——)=9, +(UUUUUU-UUUU—)=14, This is 
the scansien of the Dhruva. (p. 40.) 


(3) Parvatiya-baradi or Pahadia-baradi Metre ; 13, 14 or 
16; (4+—-—)+(12+——); ?.(p. 42.) 

(4) Desiya-baradi Metre; 17 (Sometimes like Pahadia) ; 
(12)+(17) ; tritala. (p. 44.) 

(5) Madhaviya-baradi Metre; 20, 21, 22 or 23; No, 
generally ; pause at 12th letter (sometimes, at 10th, 11th 
or 13th letter); tritala—sS. (p. 45.) 


(6) Bhatiala(-li1)-baradi Metre; 25, 26 or 27 ends in: 
‘Guru’ in singing irrespective of the text; (Ragana+pause 
+ Yagana + Laghu + Guru + Nagana+ Nagana+Sagana+ 
Laghu)+(repeat) ; tritaila—S and M. (p. 47.) 


(7). Nepala( tya)-baradi Metre ; 27 ; (20)-+(25). (p. 48.) 


(8) KauSsika 


(8; Kaukika Metre ; 4+4+4+3 or 2; No; tritala-S+ 
M, (p. 49,) © 
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(4) Desdkha 
(9) Jayadeva-desakha Metre: ?: ?; Illustration § in 


Jayadeva’s Gitugovinda:  wafafaganfieaeny aad 
Pudtitaany || eto. (p. 49.) 


(10) Desga-desukha Metre; 4+4+4+4+minus 1 or plus 
1; No; pause at every 7th letter; tala as hefore. (p. 50.) 


(5) Ramakart 


(11) Jayadevi Metre; ?; ?; asin Jayadeva's qafa afe 
fefaratiane | (p. 51.) 


(12) Suddha-ramakari Metre; 25, 26, 27 or 28 : 
No, (p.51.) 


(13) DeSa-ramakari Metre; 21, 22, 28, 24 or 25; 
No. (p, 52). 


(14) Supriya (or Pritikari) Metre; 23, 24, 25, 26 or 27; 
ee een ee have one, two or more Dhruvas ; 
tritala~S,. (p. 5 


(6) Lalita 
(15) Lalita Metre; 4+4+4+4+4+44+44+3 or2orl1; 


(32+ 32) 5 tritala—S. Kelloge and Conrady also desoribe 
this metre, (p. 54 ) 


(7) Kedara 


(16) Suddha-Kedara Metre, 25, 26, 27 or 28;  81+(31) ; 
tritala—_M and S. (p. 55.) 


(17) Kedarakedara Metre; 6+6+2; ?; tritala—S and 
M. (p. 56.) 


(18) Vihagara-Kedara Metre; 646+6+6+sometimes 
plus or minus 2 or 3; (44+44+444)+(44+4444+44+44444); 
Cautala—2 S and 2M. (p. 56.) 


(19) Malariya-Kedara Metre; 95 to 30; (15)+?3 
S ? (p. 57.) 


- (20) Parvatiya (or Pahadiya)-Kedara Metre; 18; ? No; 
psuse after 5th and 6th letters in first half of a Pada 
and after 4th and 5th letters in seoond half; tritala. (p. 58.) 


(21) Kamoda-Kedarea Metre; (14 to 12)+ {repeat) ; 
? No. (p. 58.) 


(22) Kedara-Malava Metre; (6+6+6+6)-4 25 or 26)— 
the two halves each end in Guru; _ a=? S$ and 
2M. (p. 60.) 
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(8) Kamoda 


(23) Kamoda-Mangala Metre: 27+sometimes 2 or 3 
more: (7+7)+(repeat) ; last but ane letter of a half of a 
Pada u3ually long; tritala~—3 5S. (p. 61.) 


(24) Deva-Kamoda Metre; 12 to 18; ? No; not strict - 
in rules. (p. 41.) 


(9) Srtraga 


(25) Sri-raga Matre; 25 to 27; No; atthe end or the 
last but one letter in a half of a Pada, Guru; tritala—S 
and M. (p. 62.) 


(10) Vasanta 


(26) Vasanta Metre; 25 to 30; ? No; its sub-divisions 
are to be found in Jayadeva. (p. 63.) 


(72) Malava 


(27) Vitata-Malava Metre; (1st and 3rd Carana eaoh, 
4+4+4+4) and (nd and Ath Carana each, 4+4+4+ 
minus 1); (1st and 3rd Carana each, 4+4+4+minus 1) 
and (2nd and 4th Carana each, 4+4+4+4); tritala— 
S. (p. 64.) 

(23) Desa-Malava Metre; 4+44+4+4+1 or 2 or 3;? 
No, tritala—S. Cp, 65.) 


(29) S1i-Malava Metre >; 44+4+4+4+sometimes minus 
1; ? Nu; Cautala—2 S and 2 M. (p. 66). 


(30) Dhafiasri (or Dhanachi) Malava Metre; 25 to 30: 
(4+ 44+4+4)4?; Cautala—2 5 and 2M. (ov. 66.) 


(31) Viyogi-Malava Metre; (6+6+2)+(6+6+some- 
tines 1 more), ? No; dvitala—S and m. (p. 67.) 


(32) Brhat-Viyogi-Malava Metre; 20 to 28; ? No; 
Ciutila—2 Sand 2M. (ov. 68,) 

(33) Parvatiya (or Pahadia)-Malava Metre; 22 to 27; 
5: Cautala -2S and 2 M. (p. 68.) 


(34) Vijayapura-Malava Metre; rising Pada ee 
and falling Pada 4+4+4+4+sometimes minus 1; ? No; 
tala as before. (p. 69.) 


(35) Jogia-Malava Metre; 14 to 1?; rh +4+4-+-some- 
tines 2 more or 3 less ? ; tritala —S, (p. 70.) 


(36) SarghaieMalava, Metre; 14to 19; ? No; Cautala— 
2S and 2M. + 71.) | 


on 
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(37) Karuna-Malava Metre (Priyatama-Malava Raga): 
25 to 28:? No: ? (p. 72.) 
(12) Asdvart 

(38) Vitata-asavari Metre; (4+4+4) + (4+44+4+4)— 
sometimes one matra in the half-Pada is less; ? No, (p. 73.) 

(39) Desi-asavari Metre; 21 to 24; ? No; talas: S 
and M,. (p. 73.) 

(40) Singha(-li)-asavari Metre; 21 to 26; ?No ; tala 
as before. (p. 74.) 

(41) Jogid-asavari Metre: 23 to 27; (10)+(12); tritala 
—M. (p. 75.) 

(42) Sindhula-asavari Metre; 25 to 30; (15)+(as in 
half-Pada) ; Cautala—2 S and 3 M (p. 75.) 

(43) Bhogini-asavari Metre; 4+4+4+4+11:; ? No; 
Not striot in rules; tritala—Laghi and M. (p. 76.) 

(44) Sambhogini-asavari Metre ; 4+4+4+4+svumetimes 
less by one or two Matras and by one Gana of four 
Matras ?:?; tritala—M, (p. 77.) 

(45) Dandaka-asavari Metre; 49 or 50; ? No; dvitala 
—S., (p. 77.) 

(46) Sarasa-asavari Metre; 4+4+4+4+1 or 2 or3 ;? 
No ; Cautala—2 S and 2 M. (p. 78.) 

(47) Dravidi (-ni)-—-asavari Metre; 14 to 17; ? No; 
tritila—M. (p. 79.) 

(48) a Metre; 4+4+1lor2 or 3; 2; 
dvitala—S. Cp. &0. 

(49) eee Metre ; 24 to 28; ? (p. 80.) 


(13) Malart 


(50) Suddha-Malari Metre ; 4-+4+4+4—sometimes 1 to 3 
more: ?; Cautala—2 S and 2 M. (p.’80.) 


(51) Parvatiya (or Pahadia)—Malari Metre; 267; 3. 
(p. 31) 
(14) Bhapalt 
(52) Bhapali Metre; Same as Sarasa-asavari Metre; ?; 
dvitala. (p. 82.) 


(15) Gurjart 


(53) Gurjart Met like Jayad q 
“tn rode aa ag e Jayadeva'’s Alft cra re 
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(16) Vibhast 


(54) Vibhaet Metre; 21 to 27; 5; generally short 
Matras and Svaras Tvarita—the beginning and the end 
of the songs with Vilambita Svaras; Cautadla—~2 S and 
2M. (p. 83.) 


id 


(17) Ahirdn? or Bhimapaldst 


(55) Ahirani or Bhimapalasi Metre ; 26 to 29 ; (13}+(13); 
Cautala—2 S and 2 M. (p. 84.) 


(56) Ram) 4-Bbimapalagi Metre; Same as Ahiran! 
above ; (16+(16) ; tala as before. (p. 85.) 


(57) Dhanyi-Bhimapalasi Metre; Same as Ahirani 
above ;: 4+4+4; tritala—S. (p. 85.) 

(58) Vitata-Bhimapalasi Metre ; 25 to 28; (19(+(L9); 
? (p. 86.) 


(18) Goptvallabha 


(59) Gopivallabha Metre ; 21 to 25; (If at all) 15; same 
as that in Karunamalava Metre, but oan be distinguished, 
see RT p. 48.) 


(19) Sarang? 


(60) Suddha-Sarangi Metre; 47 to 51; ? No; Cautala 
—2 Sand 2 M. (pr. 88.) 

(61) Dedi-Sa1 angi Metre ; 21 to 28 ; 12; Cautala—S and 
M. (p 89.) 


(62) Abhirama-Sarangi Metre: 4+4+4+4 to 6+6+6+ 
4, ? No, Virama-Carana ? (p. 90.) 


Sobhana-Sarangli Metre; 6+6+1 or 2;7;?. 
(p. 90. 


(64) Anopa-Sarang! Metre; (9 to 13)+(12 or 13)-+(12 or 
13) ?;?; with only two parts in beginning a Pada, then all 
the three; irregular, (p. 91.) 7 


(20) Sthaba or Sihao 
(65) Desa-Sahaba Metre ; 24 to 27; (15)+(?); tritala — 
M. (p. 92.) ° 
(66) Suddha-Sahaba Metre ; 27; (19)+(16). (vp. 93.) 
feb Kama-Sthaba Metre; 25 to 30; 4+4+4+4 
(p. 93) 
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(68) Karuna-Sahaba Metre ; ccna ones 
minus 1 or 2; dvitala—S and M. (p. 94.) 


(69) Sundara-Sataba Metre: (5 or 6)+(8 or 12)+(6) 
2? (p. 95.) 
(21) Kodara 
(70) Smarasandipana-Kodara Metre; 20 to 27; (12)+ 
(12) ; ? (p. 96.) 


(71) Viyogi-Kodara Metre ; 25 to 29 ; 18—the beginning 
will be an elegiac word. (p. 96.) 


(72) Morangiad-Kodara Metre; order of Matras—langs 
short, long : the first half-Pada of “long” Matras 25 to 27 
+the second half of “short Matras 3 or 4 more than those 
in the first half ; ? (p. 98.) 


(73) Dendaka-Ki dara Metre; same as Dandaka- 
asavari; ? ; Jayadeva's sflqaftaafaa eto, illustratio: ; 
Cautala—2 S and 2 M. (p. 99.) 

(74) Suddha-Kodara Metre ; 24 to 28 ; ? (p. 99.) 


(75) Vitata-Kodara Metre ; 21 to 27; ? (p. 100.) 


(22) Dhands7172 (or Dhanacht) 
(16) Mangali-Dhauachi Metre; 24 to3!1; ? ; tritala 
—S. (p. 101.) 


(77) Parvatiya (ur Pahadia)-Dhanachi Metre; 4+4+4 
+4-+minus 1; ?; No; tala as before, (p. 102.) 


(78) Pafica(ima)-sura (or susvard)-Dhanachi Metre; 
4+4+4+1 to 16; ? No; Cautala—2 S+2 M. (p. 102.) 


(79) Sri-Vimiéra-Dhanacht Metre > (11 or 12)+(15 or 16); 
? No; tritala—Laghu+S. (p. 103.) 


(80) Jogia-Dhanachi Metre ; 22 to 25 ; (13)+/(as in half- 
Pada); ? (p. 104.) 


(81) Sambhavi- Dhanachi Metre ; 14 to 16; ? ; tritala— 
S; irregular m fullowing rules, (p. 105,) 


. (82) Sobhana-Dhanachi Metre; 16. to 17; ?. (p. 1°6.) 


(23) Gaudamalava 


(8.) Gaudi-gaudamalava Metre; 10 to 16; ?;.dvitala. 
(P. 106.) : 


(84) Maithila-gaudamalava Metre; 12 tog 17 ; ?. 
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' (24) Rajavijaya 
- (85) Devaraja Metre; 25 to28; (29)+(?); Cautala— 
2M and 2S. (p. 107.) 
(86) Alanaraja (or, Alduavimisra- or Sodana- Raja- 
a 13 to 218; ? :; tritala—Laghu, S, M. 
p. 108 


(87) pecnrale Metre: 12 to 14;?; Cautala—2 S and- 
2 M.-(p. 109.) 


(88) Kanararaja Metre; 4+4+4+4+0r—? to 19; ?. 
(p. 109.) 


(89) Mangalaraja Metre; 4+4+4+1 to 4+4+4+44+4.-?; 
tritala, (p. 110.) 

(90) Manamodaraja Metre; ‘5 to 3U; 27 tritale—S, Ms. 
(p. 111.) 

(91) Bhatiala(i)raj2 Metre; 25t9 28; 2; tritala -S, M. 
(p. 112.) 


(25) Nata 
(92) Suddhanata Metre; 6+5 or 6+6+minus 2:?; 
dvitala. (p. 113.) 


(93) Malarinata Metre; 25 tods0; (4+4+4+4)+(as in 
half-Pada); ? (p. 114.) ° 
(94) Sankokanata Metre ; 12 to 16; ? (p. 115) 
(95) Kamodanata Metre; 4+444+?1 to 16+? ;?:; 
Cautala—* S and 2M. (p. 117). 
(96) Uttamanata Metre ; (Ist half “short” Matra Pada 


10 to 13) +(2nd half “long” Matra Pada 25 to 2d); ?; irre- 
gular in following rules. (p. 118. 


The joining of ‘metre’ with ‘melodies’ 
(Ragas and Raginis) is also found in Nanya- 
deva’s Sarasvatihrdaydalankdrahdra. This is also 
seen in the Carydpazas: and in Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda. Regarding the Caryds Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji, however, says: 

“The metre of the Carya poems are Matra-vrita, 

being mostly ‘Padakulaka’, or ‘Caupai’ which origi- 
nated in the late MIA period. A specifically 
Bengali or East Magadhan metre like the ‘Payar’ 
of 14 syllables is not found.”® (This is che of the 


. most important reasons ‘why they are Maithili and 
‘not Bengali specimens). 


8. a p. 117. 
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But Jayadeva’s metres are like Locana’ssong me- 
tres regulated by definite Ragas anddefinite Talas. 
Vidyapati® and his numerous Maithili imitators 
use the metres enumerated by Locana. Maithili 
poems and dramas in Assam?° and Nepal,"! 


9 E.g., Raémabhadrapura Ms has ;: Ata, ae, qad, Tad, 
afex ( aftarat? ), sta, aagl, acral ( St), Hea ( aSTC? ), 
aaa (2), ataa( zt), aft fa )a, fera, arira (f+), AA 
(aad? ), aa, afta ( afea? ), aat |) Nepal Ms has: 
Ned, TaSl, Watat, Hata, arad ( arad ¢ sravadl £ ), Ararat, 
aftad, Fert, ater (sre? ), ae, gaa (?), at 
( arg? t), ated, wfeat, “aTd, fata and qa-q. Dr. Subhadra 
Jha (The Seeker, April 1922 p. 29) could nox identify some 
of these ( axel, Jaa and wz ) perhaps because of their 
wrong spelling. Ramanatha Jha’s Ms has yarel, Fae, 
Hla, ATea, FRA and waa. Looana quotes extensively 


in RT Vidyapati and his followers. 
10. See JKAMARUPA X3-4p.1ff. In Ankia Nats 


e.g. there are Talat ( Tataad ), afer ( sfeerat ! +), Aetrarz 
(erat! ), afatsinerafear or wfeay or ufzanef, aah, sara, 
Srita, BAST HY (2+), ABE (! ), Regs, ofieare, MA or ANG, 
gers ( Gea! ), LATA, TeTe ( sere) ), Tae (!), AHA, ATEACET, 
ur it, sttafa (2) etc. ; in the Baragitas e.g., TyTN, wast, 
ad, gare ( Gea! ), Tse, ol, yore, BR, HeaTY, TAK (Non- 
Maithili Metre), Tarat | 

11. In Nepal Dramas, e.g., Mahabharata : ATRAt, ETAT, 
sifaaarel, atetareh, aretaad, ghar asa, wa (f), ake 
(8Re?), Jeretat (7) (p. 5%) qaaeeay, are, cefraT 
(qefes !), asad, wera, sest ( nerd), divs, serra, 
ereara or ata ( alee), BTa? (vp. 52), zeae (! , Ty, 
or TUR, Hye, Beteratene ( Harem? ), BRepT ( Barer ), 
yarferseara, aia (fp. 69), dicate (fp. 69), caKd, az- 
AVI, arate, Tat FT, F, 4, HW, 3, 5,9, z d 71), part, 
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Umapati™? and Govindadasa?® follow this tradi- 

tion. In modern times Canda Jha revived these 

song metres. In his Rdmdyana he repeatedly 

a fafuardtiaqaty or wreaths 
q | 14 


azaren, fra, wera, aw, Perea, avarf, 
wah, welt, ahatarsit ( aferarit! ), stacef, atherarera, 
argtarer, ang, sae, wefsa, gitar (gia arent), 
ame, vefsaren, wat ( asa’), ae, anna, 
warfimeary, aufe (ast), atarefaata | Madhavanala : 
qaf, gfa() Vidyavilapa : aife, fia, aaet, vefeen, 
eer (Hace), Tar, Usfasa, ana, ate, saad, an, 
aaa, ATA, Aa, TARA, aera, IT, ATTA, 
garaen, ava, af, fra, ques, arate, aerate, 
Verna, fata, Fara, Feta or MAK (HER! ), afaate, 
quid, Tera, gaat, arfvratht, wenft ( afsaret ), 
Tag, TWSTATata, AZ,. 

12, Metrical,Ragas used are—aTeg ( qe ¢ ), Alera, qar- 
maa, wayaa, wreta ( alert), frara, Fare, afera | 

13. Metrical Ragas used are—iTAne ( aat ), tarsi, 
aiedt (twat), yarat,, rag ( araie?), fey ar area, 
wag, (oi) mea, ae ( qeat), wari, gaz, Rar, 
fae, aaa, afaa, H(t), Aleit, sate, fire, Faq- 
Ta, Waar, %a, saved (2), gaa, Wh, Teal, are, 
warehaeant, az, Tot, arena, fragt, afeurastan, 
WIA, TATA, SeQBAl, Teas, fTaaen, ae, ferraer 
or Fare, afear, seag, ana, aaeaetal, ats, WA, ara 
C arerst ), ATAR, HeRaT (sic), TATHRATY, Tare, afearefi, 
BRET ( BAT ). 

14, Among the song metres he uses—aga, SAT ( ° ), 
Taira, .RaRAee, Meas, Bassa, sagged, 
aa, aTagag!, dnersfasa, vaginas, wet zaz, 
araaare, Tagitagl, aagea, Vea, VaeHrala, HTeTeQEs, aA, 
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Modern writers on Maithili prosody divide 
metres into two classes: (¢) Matrika metres, 
and (it) Varnavrttaka metres. 


(1) Mdtrika Metres 


1, Caupal, 2% Doha, 3. Soratha, 4. Baraba, 5. Rola 

6, Ullala, 7. Chappaya or Jayakari, 8. Kundalia, 9. Gitika, 

“S10, Hari-Gitika, 11. Vijaya, 12. Tomara, 13, Paddhari or 
Vasanta, 14, Sabaia of several kinds, 15, Tribhanglt, 
16. Ghanaksarj, 17, Sumeru, (8 Rapamala, 19. Lavan, 
20. Sarasi, 27. Sira, 22. Alha etc. 

The Caupaiis generally the most popular 
metre in narrative poatry. Grierson thus des- 
cribes the use of it by one of the best narrative 
poets in Maithili, Manabodha : 

“The metre of the poe (Krsnajanma) is uhiform 
throughout. It is a variety of the Chaupai Chhand, 
containing fifteen instants in each half line, with 
a break after the sixth. The last three instants 
in each half rhyme with each other, and usually 
take the form of one long syllable and cne- short, 
thus: — U. Sometimes, however, they take the form 
of three short syllables thus: UUU ; but in every 
case the last syllable must ,be short. Usually but 
not always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also 
consist of two short syllables,’’25 

This metre along with the ‘doha’ and the ‘chap- 
paya’ is also used at length by some Kirtaniya 
dramatists. 

(2) Varnavrttaka Metres 

1. Sikharim, 2. Malini, 3. Vasantatilaka, 4, Bhu- 
janga-prajata, 5. Drutabilambita, 6. Sardalavik ridita, 
7. Mandakranta, 8. Totaka, 9. Vamsastha ete, 

These are familiar vernacuiar metres used 
in Northern India, and many others which have 
been recently added from other Indian Langu- 
ages such as Payara and trom English such as 
Free Verse, Blank Verse etc. have enriched the 
poetic craftsmanship of Maithili. 


Fat, Tra, erases, Fer, wee (aeadt!), sade’ 
Alaa, BAN, A, faarfrarea,; aferafarse oto, 
15. JRASB, 1882, p. 130, | 
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Early Maithili Literature 


CHAPTER IV 
ANTIQUITY OF MAITHILI LITERATURE 
I 
THE OLDEST SPECIMENS 


It isnot known when and how actually 
Maithili literature first flourished. We have 
. geen above that by about 900, Maithili language 
‘had become distinct from Magadhi Prakrta. We 
begin to get full-fledged Maithili literature 
from that monumental classic, the Varna- 
Ratnakara, of Jyotiriévara, Between Napy:- 
deva’s coming (1097) and the reign of Harisimha- 
deva (c. 1324), it seems music spread like any- 
thing in Mithila. It is probable that during these 
years the language found itself used as a hand- 
maid to it. Specimens of Maithili from 900 to 
1300, are not many ; nevertheless, they deserve 
special consideration. 


The eartiest of these are, of course, the 
oldest vernacular names of places and persons 
found in the early Paajr records, but they have 
not been yet explored. Next, Sanskrit writers 
are found using vernacular equivalents to ex- 
plain the meaning of uncommon words. Fer 
example, Vacaspati Misra I (9th Cen. ?) uses the 
word ‘efe” in his Bhdmati? and Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda (11th Cen. ) uses about four hundred 
Maithit words in his commentary = on 


+ 
1. E)8.i Nirnayasagara Ed. p. 270. See MITHI- 
LANKA iip, 10. 
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Amarakosa?. ‘This practice was continued by 
14th and 15th Century writers, such as, Candeé- 
vara Thakura,® Rucipati,* Jagaddhara,® Vacas- 
pati IL° and Vidyapati Thakura’. 


The most extensive material which can be 
referred to as literature is, however, found in the 
_Bauddha Ganu O Dohd®, Variously described as 


9 See Dr. Subhadra Jha, ‘“Maithili...words...in Sarva- 
nanda’s...Amarakosa’ ABORI XXI, p. 106 ff.; Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, “New Indo Aryan Vocables in Sarvananda’s Tikdsar- 
vasva” Indian Lingxistics, VIII p. 126 (1940). Also see: 
Basant Ranjan Ray, Bangtya Sahitya Parishad Patrika, San 
1326, No, 2; Dr. Chatterji, ODBL I, p.109; and N. P. 
Ohakravarty in Journal Asiatique, 1926, pp, 81-100. 

3. Vide ‘“CandeSvara Thakura and Maithili’ by 
Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra, Allahabad University Studies, VI 
pp. 349-357. 

4. “Maithili Words of the 15th Century.”’ JBOR3 
1928, pp. 266 ff. 


5. bid. 


6. Introduction to the English Translation of Vacas- 
pati Misra’s TattvacintQmant, by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 
Baroda, p. XXii. 


7% In Dédnavakydvualt, e.g. wef p.112 and afat p. 113, 


Salat out in Dr. Umesha Mishra’s Vidydpati Thakura 
p. 179. 


8, There are five editions available of this work: 
Haraprasada Sastris (Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1919), 
Mohammad Shahidullah’s (Dacca University Journal, 
Vol....); Prabodha Chandra Bagchi'’s (Journal of De- 
vartment of Letters, Calcutta University Press, 1938 
pp. 1-156); Manindra Mohana Vasu’s (Kamala Book Depot, 
J5, Bankim Chatterji Street, College Square, Calcutta, 1943) 
aid Dr. Sukumar Sen’s, Besides introduction and notes in 
these editions, critical articles on ‘“‘Caryds” are by MM 
Haraprasad Sastri(Ca/cutta Review 1917 p. 392ff), Dr.S K. 
Chatterji (ODBL p. 110 ff, and History of Bengal, I p. 383), 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi (Studies in the Tantra and Calcutta Oriental 
Jcurnal, I p.<01); Dr, Shahidullah (““Haraprasad,Sanivar- 
dhena Lekha-Mala” IHQ II p. 91 and IHQ III p. 677 and 
VS Pd P. 1827, pp. 145-152), Shivanandana/ Thakura 
(Mahdkan Vidyapati kt Bhasa p. 208); Dr. Subhiidra Jha, 
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Old Bengali,® Old Assamese,?° and Old Oriya,™? 
the ‘Gans’ have greatest claim to be considered 
as Old Maithili specimens. MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri discovered these texts in Nepal in 1916 
and adduced them as examples of old Ben- 
gali They consist of three kinds of works: 
(a) Carydcaryaviniscaya  (b) Dohdkosa and 
(c) Dakar nava. The Dohas are predominantly in 
Apabhraméa, but the Carydgitis and the Ddkdr- 
nava are mainly in a mocern Vernacular. 

MM. Qistri’s edition is often corrupt; it 
+3 based on a Single Ms ofa late date. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi and Dr. Shahidullah have been now 
able to re-construct and even restore many 
parts of the text with the help of the Tibeten 
translation preserved in the Tanjur. But there 
is a great need of a Maithili edition with the 
help of all available material. For, in view of 
the remarks made below on their language it 
alone can finally decide many difficulties of the 
present text. ; 


{hat the Carydgitis (=the songs of the 
acaryas or teachers) are Old Maithili specimens 
has been emphatically pointed out by scholars 
hke Rahul: Sankrtyayana,*? Dr. K. P. Jayas- 
wal,2® MM. Dr. U. Mishra,** Narendranatha 
(Formation of Maithili); Binayatosha Bhattacharya (JBORS. 
Vol. XIV p. 340 ff.) and Sasibhushan Dasgupta (Obscure 
Cults as Backg-ound of Beng.li Literature, Caloutta Univer- 
sity, 1946, pp 500 whish discusses their philosophy), 

y, Such as, by MM Haraprasad Sastri and 8. K. 
Chatteriji. 

10. Such as, Banikanta Kakati Formation of Assamese 
Eenesege pp, 8-9 and Barua, Early History of Kamaripa, 
p. 318. e 

11, Praharaj, OCP VI p. 378-381 and Priya Ranjan 
Sen, (B.C.) LAW COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
II p. 197 ff. 

12, Ganga IIl,i p. 545 and Purdtattvanthandhavalt 
(Indian ‘Press, Allahabad) p. 167. 

13. P VII, Presidential Address p. Ixxiv. 

14, Presidential Address to Maithili Sahitya Parisad, 
Gho ngharadtha, 
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Das,*® Dr. Subhadra Jha,?* and Shivanandana 
Thakura.?7 The arguments in its favour may 
be summed up as follows: 


(1) Vhe first ground on which the Padas are 
called Old Maithili specimens is that a majority 
of the Siddhas who wrote these Padas appear 
to have lived in Bihar. It is accepted bv all 
authorities such as Grunwedel, Cordier, MM 
Sastri and Rahula Sankrtyayana that most of 
them flourished in Magadha and were associa- 
ted with the Vihars of Vikramaéila and Nalanda. 
(See the details below, pp. 111 ff.; The complete- 
ness with which their names occur in the 
earliest Maithili Classis, Varna-Ratndkara,?® 
only confirms that they were well-known in 
Mithila. 

(2) The language of the Dohkd-kosas'® of. 
these Siddhas isa form of Apabhramég., but it 
betrays great affinities with the language 
of Kirttilataq, Kirttipatakd, Varna-Ratndkara 
and Visuddha-Vidyapatt-Paddvalt. Some common 
features are, for example, the dominant position 
of the dental sibilant; the use of & as instru- 
mental singular suffix; the use of candrabindu 
asa post-pusition; the use of -ka as genitive 
suffix ; the use of -ht, & or even -e for locative ; 
the use of such pronouns as aff (Kanha 3)), 
je, ehu, tasu, appana (Saraha IV, 6); the imper- 
ative endiny in -ha,-ht or -w; prese::t third person 
sing. ending in-2; acverbs such as daht, taht, 
teht-khone, ta’; and typical Maithili idioms 


15. In Mithtla-Mitra, 1930-1 
.16. In Formation of Maithii Language. 

17. In VdyGouti kt Bhasa, pp. 208 ff. 

18 p. 57 ( 4a@ ) 

19. Edited by MM Haraprasad Sastri, and by P. ©. 
Bagohi\Part Lonly) Publiseed by the Calcutta, University. 
Articles on their Language are by Dr. Bagchi (Indian 
Linguistics, V. pp. 353-52 and Dr. Shahidullah, Ley Chants 
Mystsques de Kanha et Saraha, Paris, 1928 co B. K. 
Chaudhary in Indian Linguistics, VILI, pp. 35-34 ant 153-68, 
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and words, such as, satfea, quay, ae, afea-fula acfe” age 
ala gua (or wet agal alat stall), ste eeu ga, safes 
ma, gg t, fh, Wesse ala afysaz (cf. qa gaa Mod. 
Maithili), faa, waa, Ra ( aT), aseg, fadine, ois, 
qyeat aft. 


(3) The morphology of the Carydpadas 
apart, even in their phonology they have 
striking similarity with Maithili. They have 
the stress on the penultimate syllable or on the 
last long vowels, not more backward than the 
third from the end. 

“In Bengali, however, the second type of stress are 
found in the language of the inscriptions only 
(Chatterji p. 280 ff.), while in Maithili the two 
types of stress are met with inthe language of the 
V.darna)-RAatnadkara) as well as in the Padavali 
of Vidyadpati. At any rate, there is little to prove 
op the basis of stress only, whether the Caryas are 

in Bengali or in Maithili,” 2° 

The presence of nasalized sounds and the pre- 
valence of dental sibilant may also be noted in 
this connection in support of Maithili. 


(4) In morphology there are several import- 
ant features: 


(a) Declension of Nouns : 


(i) The presence of all the three Maithili 
nominative forms—the short, the long, the re- 
dundant—is foreign to Bengali.?' 

(i) The instrumentalin ¥ is a peculiarly 
Maithili feature. 

(44) The occasional genitive in -ka is found 
rarelyijin Bengal: writings, but is native to 
Maithili. The other genitive forms in -era, -ara, 
-kera,-eré, etc. were common in Barly Mai. 
thili2? and have survived in -kara and -kera 
90, Dr. Subhadra Jha,:Op. cit. a 

91. Thid, But Dr, Chatterji says “No. Cf. Rama, Rama, 
Ramua, Ramia.” 
22, e examples in Vidyapati kt Bhasad p. 30, and in 
almost al! old Mss of Vidyapati Padavalt, 
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forms in Modern Maithili. Indeed, -era and 
-672 aS genitive suffixes of pronouns are known in 
Many more speeches (eg. Bhojpuri, Assamese 
etc.) than Bengali and Maithili.®® | 


(tv) The use of candrabindu for case-endings 
is a particularly Maithili feature.94 


(vy) “The presence of the locative in -ta in the Caryas 
suggests first its connection with Bengali, But -ta 
in extended form is met with in Early Maithili as 
well as in the Kastern Maithili dialect: of course, 
even there it is nomore commonly used. In 
Bengali too its literary form is -te, while -fa has its 
use restrictec to some dialects. As a matter of 
fact it wasaloc. affixin the whole of Northern, 
Central and Kastern Magadhan area. It oocours in 
Assamese also, (Chatterji p. 750),"25 


(vi) The use of @ in the instrumental (e.g. 
in the word qagad) is similar to its use in Vurna- 
ratndkara (p. 21-ka aye ). : 


(b) Declension of Pronouns : 
(¢) Maithili forms (as in Kérttilatd) of first 


person singular eit and em,2® are found in 
Oaryds 10 and 20. 


(ii) Third person singular pronoun te in 
Carya 22 is found abundantly in Varna-Ratnd- 
kara.?" ; ; 


(iit) Peculiarly Maithili personal pronoun 
for emphatic ‘Self’ (Sanskrit Svayam), apane 
also found in Caryds 3 and 2288, 


(iv) The first person form mo (Caryd 15) 
also occurs in Vidyapati (as in Nagendra- 
natha Gupta: Pada 6%. from Nepal Ms), and 
aya is very common in Vidyapati. 


23. Dr. Subhadra Jha, op. cit. 
%, Vidvapati kt Bhasa p. 9. 
25, Dr. Subhadra Jha, op, cit. . 
26. Vidvapati kt Bhagsa@, p. 212 Dr. Ohatterji tells me that 
these forms may be found in Middle Bengali also. 
' 2%. Ibid. P) 
28, lhid. \ 
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(v) Second person |forms liko at, AF, dex, ak 
ate, etc. found in Caryds are.common Maichili 
orms. 


", @t) Third person form se is common to 
Maithili and Oaryds. 


(vst) Interrogative pronouns such as Koe 
(Carya 43), Kaht (Carya 1), etc. are all found in 
Vidyapati.?° 


(viii) Such forms as;e (Caryd 6) and ehu 
(Caryd 26) are very familiar to Early Maithili. 


(c) Conjugation of Verbs, and Allied Things: 

(4) The basic roots /thgk and J/ach found 
in Caryad ate both quite common in Karly 
Maithili,?° though in Modern Maithili the 
latter is more common, and the former is 
replaced by ./fhik. 


(ii) ‘“Verbaliforms in -u are used in the past tense in 
the Caryas, in Bengali and in Barly Maithili. 
Chatterji explains their presence in the Caryas 
as due to Western influence (p £46) but such cases 
were quite common in Karly Maithili. In V(arna)- 
R(atnakara) it is a genuine Early Maithili form’’®?! 
See, for example, Carya 11. 


(it) Third person.singular! forms in -d are 


found in 


“the Caryas and in Vidyapati, but they do not ocour 
in Bengali; while the Third Person in .thi found 
in the Caryas is foreign tv Bengali tbut indigenous 
in Maithili.’’3? 


(iv) The use of dva (as in Caryd; 22 in band- 


29, E.g. in Padas 150 and 719 of fKhagendranatha 
Mitra’s Edition of Vidyapati Paddavali. 
30.. Vadyadpati kt Bhasa p. 131. « 
31. Dr. SubhadrajJha, op. cit. Dr. Chatterji, ho vever, 
bays ‘“-tt, Sta,<-nti” is’a natural development in Bengali, 
32, Tbid. 
14 
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hdvae) to form causatives is common with 
Maithili.%? 

(v) The use of -ia (as in Caryd 3, 13, 19 kta ; 
10, 33 chddéa and 1, karia) to form passives is 
common with Vidyapati (of course, with the 
variation that -@ in -ta, undergoes a phonetic 
change—it beccmes e).*4 

(vi) The -ila and -iba forms in the past and 
present tenses respectively apparently seem to 
be non-Maithili features, but, they are both 
very abundant in Harly Maithili as found in 
Varna-Ratnakara (p. 6, p. 14, p. 40 Kail or Kaila) 
and in Kirttélata (e.g. purila p. 44 Ur. Saksena’s 
Edn.) and also 


“in the Chika Chiki dialect (of Modern Maithili)—the 
area wherein the Anoient University of Vikrama- 
sila had its site, the professors of which are mainly 
the composers of these songs.” 35 ee 


(vii) ‘Further, such verbal forms as are derived from 
the past participial forms of the old transitive verbs 
change with the gender of the nominative, This 
has been the case with Maithili of the Early as well 
as of the Modern period. This has never been the 
oase in Bengali. °° 


Moreover, 

“The verbal forms derived from the past partioiple 
form of the old transitive verbs agree in gender 
with the accusative in Caryds in several cases, 
This was also the case in Early Maithili.”37 For 
example, Carya 97: tuft geli. 


33, Vidyavati kt Bhasa p. 125..Dr. Chatterji tells me 
New Bengali has -Qwae> dy forms. 


34. Ibid, p. 119. 

35. Dr. Subhadra Jha, op. cit. (Dr. Chatterji explains 
to me Kaila as a different case: Kaa, Kaya + alla, illa= 
Kala). ; 

36. Ibid, Dr. Chatterji thinks that even this niay be 
found as a gradually decaying form in Middle Bengali. 

37. Ibid, Dr. Chatterji points out some exegeptions .in 
Middle Bengali, 9. ~“@fafa we | 


/ 
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(vz12) Imperative second person in -ha (such 
as, in Carya 28 bindhaha; Carya 41 khelaha: 
Carya 45 chebaha) is a pronouncedly current 
form in Maithili. 

(tx) Unlike Bengali, where ne or hendk 
' follows it, conjunctive in -2 are found in Caryds 
andin Maithili.&§ 

(d) Gender 

(:) Feminine nouns have feminine verbs 
and feminine adjectives in the Caryds as in 
Karly Maithili. Examples are in Caryd 5: 
Dedhi tangi and in Caryd 80: tohort kudid.®® 

(it) Agt (=fire) is used in feminine in Carya 
47 and in Early Maithili.*° 


(ce) Adverbial Forms: 
such forms as kaisana, jaisana are all pro- 
fusely found in Varna-fatndkara and Vidydpatt- 
Padavalit. But they are very much unfamiliar 
in Bengali. (Later forms Fa, S84, Hea, Fa are, 
however, found in Bengali as well as Maithili.) 


(f) Proverbs and Idioms of Caryds which are found 
in Modern Mazthili also: 

(t) feaag agel BIT St Mal Ta ARe SAS TPT II, 
(it) Sew fasta, (ct) aaa faatiga alga ATH (Cf. age 
frarea mt Wet AM), (vr) Te @ aT aa aH, (v) 
gz, (vi) Bree area ( =ere are), (Cf. naadta IV 
verse 47) (vit) apTa 3%, (vidi) afer afe fat vey a az | 
aac tafe HAR |e i (tx) fac af ara, (x) Ra gare 


38, Ibid; also see ODBLII p. 100:. 


39. More examples are in Carya 8, 18 etc. Parallel 
forms in Varnaratndezara p, 4 (tin rekh@ samanvits grtva), 
p. 5 (seho mandi hoth:), p. 11 (nirmauli svargandré basrsali) 
eto; in see Vidyapati kt Bhasé p. 15, 

40. Vidyapati kt Bhas@ p.15. Cf. “Khari Virahanals, 
agi’ in Visuddha-Vidydpati Paddvaii. 
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(Cf. vane or qarft ta), (ai) yfeqs, (zit) FF aren 
a a Fen, (vist) eae ag Fae, (civ) ofe Ta sa 


(g) Vocabulary : 


Though many words are common to almost 
all languages allied to Magadhi, yet there are 
certain typicul Maithili words in the Osaryas 
which deserve to be noticed, such as, 


aft (= Mid. Mai. aif% or aig), aga (=Same in 
Early Maithili and Mid. Maithili); art (Cf. 
Mod. Coiloquial Mai. aft a); fate; deaf (= Mod. 
Maithili daft); fiend (? Varnaratnakara form; 
Dr. Shahidullah connects it with Middle Mai- 
thili argfa; may be connected with Mod. Maith. 
fasdi) ; afsfi; aa; at (= Mod. Mai. ema); aga; 
afeqr (=Mod. Maith efem); aren (=ares); faa 
(= Earlv Maithili same formin Varn iratnakar.), 
at; safe ; sada; atest (= Mod. Maith. dia. zea) ; 
qi ; slot; Waste; ; Ata; Aa; Vastra; aret (= Mou. 
Maithili sense, garden); gaa; wifea; fee (Vidya. 
pati, page 142 Vidyabhtsana and Khagendra- 
natha Hdn.); sta (=e); get (=EHarly Maith. 
Vidyaputi [otd Pada 79 qgsq); wae (= aaz, wale) ; 
atfé (Vidyapati Ibid Pada 719); aa; gfe; sfe; ar; 
ae gia; wars (=a); weet (Cf. Vidyapati) seat 
(Cf. Vidyapati) ; etc. 

(5) The local colour and the imagery in 
the Caryas are, as pointed out by Mm. Hara- 
prasad Sastri,*? appropriate to the area familiar 
with bouts and rivers. One may refer to the 
other name of Mithila, viz., Tirabhukti; to 
the fact that in early years she was known 


41. Calcutta Review, (1917), p. 406. 
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as a marshy tract (a@qva) and was made habit- 
able by the “Fire” brought by Videgha Mathava,; 
to the elaborate discussion of boats and rivers in 
the Varna-Ratndkara; and to the predominance 
of rivers in the geography of the land.*2 The 
profusion of imagery from cowherd’s life as 
found in the Caryads is natural in Mithila 
where the goara or gopa population predomi- 
nates and the curd and milk of which place are 
traditionally famous (cf. Ain-i-Akbari Eng. Tr. 
II, p. 152. 

(6) It is true that Buddhistic thoughts did 
not directly influence the Thought and Life of 
Mithila, but there was nothing to prevent these 
Siddhas, who flourishod in the South-East 
borders of Mithila, from using the vernacular 
of the province to popularise their teachings. 
There might have been greater response in lower 
classes of that part of Mithila to their teachings 
than we know today, making it necessary for 
the Brahmanical] leaders of the prcvince to make 
so great an effort to re-establish Brahmanical 
thought; and certainly Buddhistic influence 
did penetrate Mithila so far as her Tantric 
culture goes. 


¢7) Lastly, it must be borne in mind that 
Maithili characteristics of the Caryas cannot 
be explained away as mere corruptions of the 
text brought about by the Nepalese and Mai. 
thila scribes.4* Indeed, it seems that the fact 
that these Padas have found so far mainly 
Bengali editors accounts for many ‘restorations’ 
and ‘improvements’ in the text and the ‘inter- 
pretations’ being given a Bengali garb. A 
faithful edition alone can, therefore, bring -to 
light the true character of the language of the 
Carydpadas. 


42,° See above Chapter I, pp. 10-11. 
43,' As maintained by Dr. S, K. Chatterji in ODBL 


and in Asstory of Bengai I. 
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To sum up, the language of the Carydapadas 
represents a Proto-Maithili dialect of the Chika- 
Chiki area, midway between Standard Maithili 
and Standard Bengali, having some (esp. archaic) 
features in common with other Magadhan 
speeches. 


The Authors of the Caryapadas (Round 
About 800 to 1100) 


These poems were comp-sed by some of the 
‘Siddhas’ (Snints) who are variously known as 
‘the eighty-four Siddhas’ and ‘the Vajrayana 
monks’, famous in the religious history of Karly 
Medieval India. Most of these are well-known 
names in the realm of Buddhist Tantric liter- 
ature and a large number of Sddhands written 
by them have been published in the Sddhana- 
Madildad. “Some Biographical accounts of these 
authors are also recorded in Tibetan works like 
the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zan, Taranatha’s Geschieste 
(c. 1500 A.D.) and the History of the &4 Stddhas 
published in German by Arthur Grunwedel.’’** 
“Bhadanta Sankrtyayana has recovered (their) 
complete personal history (1nd has concluded 
that they) flourished and wrote in Magadha. 
His paper on this history has been translated 
into French and is published in the Journal 
Asiatique. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we Can now trace 
with certainty the chronological sequence of 
the Siddha authors,’*® (except Catila and Dhen- 
dhanapa who are known to us only in the list 
given in the Varna-rainakara). 


‘ Traditionally Luipada is known as the first 
Siddha, but it seems that the oldest and the 


44. Quoted from Binayatosha Bhattaoharya's essay in 
JBORS XIV p. 342. 
45. OCP VII Presidential Address, p. lxxiv, 


¢ 
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most important was Saraha.*® The following 
charts of the line of disciples will make the 
chronology of the authors clear:47 


(A) 
1Sarahapada (contemporary of Dharmapala) 
ae ee ee ee) 
(Nagarjuna) (Jalandhara (?) (?) ? Sabarapada 
or Dadipa 7) | 
°Aryadeva | (Lilapada) —(?) 31 uipada 
ee te (Contemporary 
( l SBhadrapada of Dharmapala) 
*Kanhapada (Minapa) 1®Tantripada | 
or or Vinapa 
Krsnacarya Tentalapa? r 7 
2 oo T° ) 12Dormbipa 11D jrikapa 
18 Mahidhara ?°Bhadepa ?°Vinapada (Dadipa ?) 
(Mahipa? (Bhadra- 
Mahilapa) pada?) Dormbipa (Ghantapada 
C sntemporary 
21Gifijaripada of Devapala) 
(Dharmapada ?) 
®(Guddari or 15Kambalapada 
(Gundart ??) 
| 
(Halipada) 
(B) 
(Oarpatipa) 
au mice 


ee re Ee cere gee en ge ene 


( | 7} 
(Minapa (Manibhadra) (Padmavajra) ° 
Contemporary 
of Devapala) 


 . *Rabula Sankrtydyana, Purdtattvanibandhaval?, 
p. 147. « 

47, These charts are based on Rahula’s essay 
84 Siddb’as in his Purdtattvanibandhdvalt pp, 146-204, 
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(C) 
(Nagabodhi) 


22Virupa (Viruvapa) 
(Contemporary of Devapala) 


Dombipa Kanhapa 


(D) 
(Tillipa) 
17Tadakapa (Nadakapa?) 


eH wenese oe OSeUwEEROUNCevEneSensED 


6Santipa (Dipankara) 
(Contemporary of Mahipata) 


(E) (F ) 
5’ Bhusuku 14Kankanapa 
(Contemporary of Devapala) (c. 705) | 
(G) (H) 
2®Catilapa 16 Jayanandt 
(Before 1101 and (Jayananta?) 
Varnaratnakara) : 
(1) 


22Dhendhanapa (Before 1100? and Varnaratnakara) 
(Dhendhanapa cannot be the same as Tentalapa o1 
Tantripada, for both names occur simultaneousls 
in Varnaratnakara) 


Altogether, these twenty-two or twenty- 
three Oaryd Siddhas lived during the reigns of 
Dharmapala (769-806 or according to others 
co. 633), Devapala (809-849) and Mahipala (974- 
1026) the Pala rulers who exercised their sway 
over Mithila and Magadha. The extant poems 
of Kanha are 13, of Bhusuku 8, of Sarah’ 4, of 
Kukkuri 3, of Lui, Sabara and ‘Santi 2 eath, ‘and 
of the rest one each, 
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1. Saraha**®—was variously known as 
Rahulabhadra, Mahafabara Saraha, Acarya 
Mahasent Saraha or Saroruha Vajra. He was 
born in a Brahmana family at Rajai (?) in 
the Pracyadega. He lived with a girl who used 
to make arrows (3R’s ) for his use, whence he 
is said to have derived his name. He passed 
his days at the Nalanda University also. Some 
sixteen of his vernacular works are said to be 
preserved in Tibetan translation. 


2. Sabara*®—was Saraha’s principal dis- 
ciple. He got his name probably from passing 
his days in the company of Sabaras on the Sri- 
parvata (?). He was different from his name- 
sake in the 10th century. About six of his 
vernacular works are said to be translated into 
Tibetan. 


3. Lut®°—was reputed to be the greatest 
of the Siddhas. He served probably at the 
court of Dharmapala as a ‘Kayastha’ (clerk or 
writer). Traditionally he is known to have 
lived in Varendra, whence it seems that a 
Bengal village in Mayurbhaaja State is known 
and worshipped after him.®1 He left several 
vernacular works, five of which are found in 
Tibetan translation, 


4, Kdnha*?—was also known as Kysnapada 
or Kysnacarya or Kygnavajra. He was called 
Mahacarya, Upadhyaya, Mantranacarya and 
Chota Krsna. He is said to have been a Karnata 
Brahmana. He lived at Somapurt Vihara in 
district Rajagahi. He was reputed to be the 


48. Padas 22, 32, 38, 39, 
49. Padas 28, 50. 
50. Padas 1, 29. ° 


51. ‘Contribution of Bengalis to Hindu Culture” Hara- 
prasad Sdstri JBORS Vol. V pt. iv, p. 509. 


52, Padas 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 24, 36. 40, 42, 45. 
15 
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most learned of these Siddhas. His Padas are 
the most numerous of those available. 


5. Bhusuku®?—was a well-known figure at 
the Nalanda University. He was born in Sauras- 
tra (Sauratha village in Mithila? or Gujarat?) 
According to one section of opinion Bhusuku 
and Santideva were the same, but Mr. Vasu and 
Dr. Shahidullah have come to the conclusion 
that they were different persons. 


6. Sdntideva’s®*—life as recorded in a 
Manuscript reveals that he was originally a 
Ksatriya prince. He later became the disciple 
of one ‘Mafjuvajra’, and worked as the com- 
mander of Magadha for a while. In his last 
years he lived at Nalanda, earning his designa- 
tion ‘Santideva’ from his peaceful nature. 
Rahula Sankrtyayana identifies him with Ratna- 
kara-Santi-Bhiksu, Master of the Hastern Gate 
of the University of Vikramaésila. He was, if 
this identification be correct, once the Head of 
Somapuri Vihara and travelled to Malava and 
Simhaladvipa in the reign of Mahipala. He lived 
for about a century. Nine(?) philosophical and 
93 Tantric works and one Chanda work are to 
his credit. 

7. Kukkuripdda®®’—was born in a Brah- 
mana family of Kapilavastu. 


8. Gundaripada’*—was originally a car- 
penter or potter of Disunagara(?). 

y, Aryadeva®’—also called Karnaripa—was 
a bhiksu at Nalanda; he is different from his 
name-sake who was a disciple of the great 
philosopher Nagarjuna. 


en 


53. Padas 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43, 49. 
54, Padas 15, 26. ° 

55. Padas 2, 20, 48. 

56. Pada 4, 

57. Pada 31. 
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10. Vindpd®®—was a Ksatriya of Gauda 
and a great expert of lute (Vina). 

ll. Ddrtikapd®°—was once a ruler of Orissa. 
He became Lui’s disciple when the latter reach- 
ed Orissa in the course of his travels. Later on, 
he is said to have attained Siddhi in the com- 
pany of a prostitute’s daughter at Kaacipurt. 

12. Dombitpd®°—was a Ksatriya. ‘Taranatha 
says that he attained Siddhi ten years after 
Virupa. 

13. Mahidhara®1—was a Sudra of Magadhba. 

14. Kankanapa®*—was of aristocratic family 
in Visnunagara (?) and was of the same family 
as that of Kambalapa. 

15. Kambalapd®*—was born in the royal 
family of Orissa. 

16. Jaydnandi*+—was originally a Brah- 
mana of Bhangala-dega (modern Bhagalpur). 

17. Tddakapas’*—was a Kaémiri living in 
Magadha. He studied at Nalanda and was 
Mahapandita of the Eastern Gate of Vikrama- 
gila—he was a disciple of Tillipa who died in 
1039. 

18. Tantripdda (Pada 25)—was born in a 
Tatama (tanner’s) family in Ujjain. 

19. Bhddepa (Pada 35)—was born in a 
painter’s family in Sravasti. : 

20. Gunjaripdada (Pada 47). 

21. Viruva(Virupd)pdda (Pada 3)—was born 
in *Triuara’ (Tripura ?), lived at Nalanda and 
travelled widely. 

22. Odtilapa (Pada 5). : 

23. Dhendhanapdda (Pada 33). 


ee — 


ys * Pada 17. 59. Pade 34. 60. Pada 14, 


61. ‘Pada 16. 62. Pada44, 63. Pada 8. 
64. Pada 46. 65, Pada 37. 
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It is beyond the scope of the present work 
to discuss the philosophy of the Carydpadas,.®¢ 
They are by their very nature, obscure and 
their obscurity is increased by the corrupt text, 
often contaminated by the copyist or the editor. 
‘“‘The subject matter of these (poems)...is highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines 
and erotic and yogic theories and practices of... 
(later) Buddhism. The Sanskrit commentary on 
(them), being itself ina highly technical jargon, 
does not help to make the sense of the text 
wholly clear to modern reader, though it quotes 
extensively from a similar literature which is 
mostly in Sanskrit.”°7 “The poems in the 
Dohdkosas or collection of Dohas by Saraha and 


Kanha, are not so mystical, although abstruse 
enough. , .”’6§ 


They are written in a special terminology 
which “is characterized in the text as sandhya- 
bhasa. Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri, with the 
help of a large number of texts, pointed out that 
it should be corrected as Sandhya-bhasa mean- 
ing “intentional speech” and not “the twilight 
language” as Dr. H. P. Shastri maintained and 
as some scholars still continue to maintain in 
spite of what has been said to the contrary. 
The Tibetan translation of the Carydpadas and 
their commentary now amply confirms what 
Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri suggested.’’®°® 


re mr a 


66. See for this, Vasu’s Introduction to Carvdpadas : 
P.C. Bagohis “Some Aspeots of Buddhist Mysticism in 
Caryapadas’ Calcutta Oriental Journal I, p. 201 ff, Studies 
in Tantra and Vishva-Bhart? Quarterly, 1946 ; and Shashi- 
bhushan Vas Gupta “Obscure Religious Cults as Buack- 
ground of Bengali Literature,” Caloutta University 1946, 
pp. 500 which gives a detailed study of the philosophy 
behind the Carydas. 

67. History of Bengal, I, p. 384 ff. 

68. Ibid. 


69. Ibid, 
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The Caryas are important in the history of 
Maithili Literature for constituting the link 
between the Sanskrit Udbhata poetry and the 
Apabhrarméga-cum-vernacular-cum-Sanskrit Pada 
writing (a short poem of about ten lines 
having a refrain (3° ) and a raga indicated in 
which it is to be sung). The growth of the song 
metres recorded in Jayadeva and. Locana can 
be found illustrated in them, though they are 
mainly in simple Caupai metres. 


The following Padas are quoted as speci- 
mens :— 


1. Pada6 (ta qeaali— yanriaayy ) 
are ¢ ala aft age ala | 
afar atm Gea aida (2) 
AIT Aa ait aa | 
Gig 4 Alga yap Hele Il ( ¥ ) 
fra a agaz afta fsaz a ara | 
efear eftuic faa a stati ll (4 ) 
eleatt term aw afar ay | 
Q 44 WSHisl els Areal Il ( S-) 
aad TWIT At a Taz 
"yas wuz qelenfe a zag Il ( ¢o :)7° 


2. Pada & (aT tant —— BATAAN +) 
art alta saat at | 
wat ate ales art it ( 2 ) 
qed arate aay saa | | 
Tel ATA aTESE HEM ll ( ¥ ) 
afee sargt Afeater Hh s | 
aed wafer aaa as ll ( & ) 
aga ae fer aslea aTET | 
S . Barer are Bf areas Tre I (S ) 


70. Bagchis edition, p. 112, 
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aTaatfey art fate fate aie | 
ated fiifera aerae arzt il &o )7? 


38. Pada 27 (UT HA—ATHMTA ) 
sTaula wt anet faafas | 


afte gat aq ag Seefas Il ( 2 ) 
SUMAS TART A TTT | 
TAYE BEX TE Il. ¥ ) 
afar aagx az fray | 
anata sagt aez TYTN | (8 ) 
fanaa fatay a7 
al UY FT at Wy eT (a ) 
was wyT az gina Aa"! 3 
AAA HET eer | ( ko )7? 
There are several other authors who have 
written similar Buddhistic Dohas or Padas in 


Proto-Maithili. No account of their work can 
be given, as they are not yet available. 


IT 
THE VARNA-RATNAKARA’® 


qa gat asaqenagi~is <i  * 
reat feat algeageareart afa: | 
SA: TATATATS AAT aq: WS Hertai afte: 
afarmaam «fasad sttsaredisr: weft 74 


71. Ibid, p. 114. 
42. Ibid, p. 132. 


« 73. Ed. with detailed English and Maithili Introduc- 
tions by Dr. S. K. Chatterji and Sri Babuaji Misra, Royal 
Asiatic Society Bengal, 1940. Ms. of La, Sarh. 388 (1507 A.D.), 
compiled from two sources. The title of the work is con- 
sistently given as 4Q With, though the rubric preceding 
each set of description is Varnand, ee a 

74, Subhagita Bhandagdram quoted by Babuajt Misra 
in the Maithili Introduction to Jyotirtévara’s Varyaratna- 
kara (Royal As. So. Edn.) 


THE MS OF JYOTIRISHVARA’S VARNARATNAKARA COPIED 
IN LA. SAM, 388 (1507 AD) 


fy «1! 5 ol | all 
ES ae OP pee tt 
att as ba Myo 
1 i tu. a mt 
AJ 


b ak Ae We, | ie ry o 2 r Pas . v1 it far 4 Wye : 
4 a itd : a rn mn 7 s han) ¢ wi im 
2). A i Sa Mi idite 54 vate ae 
F : 7 bia NS mA any HTH i ent ote : 7 
Ke 1 eS. wk qty cee aT 4 7 
nis =e RuscineMeRueatiztgiT. | 
sal % ’ eo i “abalion <th ae ae 


se amis cheval 


The Last Page 


Couty Aopal Astute: Soaely of Benger 
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The first completely undisputed work which 
stands at the head of Maithili Literature is 
Jyotirigvara’s Varna-ratndkara. It was dis- 
covered by M.M. Haraprasad Sastri, who des- 
cribed it in the following words: 


“The last Maithili Ms obtained during these years 
under review is that of the Varnana-Ratnikara 
by Jyotirigvara Kavisekharacarya. The Ms is 
dilapidated in the extreme. But the portion that 
is still in good preservation is written in bold and 
beautiful hand. The character is ancient Maithili 
which can be scaroely distinguished from Bengali 
as there are more than 950 percent of expressions 
that are Bengali. The book belongs to the early 
part of the 14th Century. No Bengali or Maithila 
Ms of that age has yet been discovered. The 
subject matter of the book is very curious. It 
gives the poetic conventions. For instance, if a 
king is to be described, at are to be the details; 
and so on. Sometimes the conventions are very 
amusing. I will give the desoription of a pimp; 
she must be about a hundred years old, with 
wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as 
conchshell, her head high, her body without flesh, 
her cheeks all shrunken, her teeth all fallen. She 
must be a (sister) of Narada (the god of quarrels) 
and an expert in bringing two persons together, 
and soon. This book seems to have guided the 
genius of Vidydpati. As regards the antiquity of 
the work, the author is already well-known from 
a Ms of Dharttasamagama-Nataka in the Durbar 
Library. The Nataka was composed by the same 
Jyotirigvara Kavigekhara during the reign of 
Harasimha Deva, the last of the Karnataka kings 
of Mithila, whom Prof. Bendell placed in or about 
1324.” 


Most of the points about Jyotirigvara’s work 
have been neatly summarised in the above note. 
Jyotirigvara tells us that “his father’s name 
was Dhiregvara, and his grandfather was Rameé. 
vara , that he was a high court official, a Vedic 
priest, and a scholar of philosophy also, one 


75, ““Qhoted from report of the “Search of Sanskrit Mass 
1895-1900” (ASB), by Dr.S. K. Chatterji, Introduction to 
Varyaratnakara. Pp. x, 
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who in addition knew many languages, was a 
votary of Siva, and an expert musician besides. 
He was in the court of a king of Karpata dynasty 
who defeated 2 Mohammedan invader,.”7® The 
name of this king is given as ‘Harasimha’’? 
in some Mss, and as ‘Narasirhha’ in many other 
Mss. Itseems that Jyotirifvara lived at the 
courts of both kings7*—it is, however, held 
(wrongly perhaps) in certain quarters’® that 
the reading Narasimha alone is genuine and 
that he is the predecessor of Harisimha Deva, 
Narasimha I (1174-1226). In support of this 
contention it is held that the name of Jyotirté- 
vara is not found in the Pafji-records and there- 
fore he must have flourished earlier than Hari- 
simhadeva who organized them. The proper 
answer to this argunfént is not that the Paajis 
are the works “of an uncritical epoch’, the 
authority of which can be challenged. For, the 
omission of a line in Panjis is not generally 
without meaning ; it may mean the discontinu- 
ance of that particular line. Nor does it mean 
that he flourished before the creation of Paajis. 
As for the argument that there is no internal 
evidence in Varna-Ratnakara to show that it 
was contemporary of the great social event in 
Mithila—the systematic organization of Paaji 


76. So says he in the Introduction to his Dhfrta- 
samagama. 

77. The commoner spelling of this name is Harisimha, 
See Rdjanitiratndkara by Candesvara edited by K. P. 
Jayaswal, p. 13, f. n. 2, and Intro. to Varnaratndkara, 
p. xviii. 

78. See Rajanitiratndkara, p. 21, where we are told of 
Harisimhadeva’s minor successor Nrsimha II (spelt as 
Narasimha by Vidyadpati in his Purusa-Partksa 1. 4, p. 27), 
the patron of Vidyapati's grandfather, Ramadatta (Vide— 
Nepal Cat. Introduction n. xii anq xix, and also p, 20 and 
131; Ms. of 484 La. Sam .=1133 A, D.) It thus confirms the 
tradition that Vidyapatis grandfather was a contempo- 
rary (brother 7? ) of Jyotirigvara. 


79. Such as, by Babvuaji Mishra and Babu Bholalaladasa, 
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records, it may be pointed out that the word 
“qep’ (p. 41 4%) and the following passage 
should be carefully studied: 

Ta Fas ws. Qala fedg. qaqe.cers. adta- 
Ses. WW. aan [otsere siiftgern xf 
ASEH VATA SIM Ala fests. ®° 

This passage in all likelihood indicates that 
the genealogical Paajis were highly valued and 
that something like the modern ‘uchchatt’ cere- 
mony-cum—Siddhanta’— cum —‘Asvajana — patra’ — 
granting—ceremony was. known in the days 
of Jyotiriévara.®* 


There are other reasons why the work of 
Jyotirrgsvara should be placed in about 1324 A. D. 
Not only philologically it is right to do so, but 
the title “ratnakara’’ is significant. We cannot 
‘but associate it with the famous “ratnakaras’”’ 
of Candegvara in this very decade. Lastly, as 
Dr. Chatterji says, the presence of a fairly 
large number of Persian words in it supports 
this conclusion. 


There is no positive evidence to prove that 
Jyotirigvara was the cousin — brother of Vidy4- 
pati’s grandfather, except that the two were 
probably contemporaries at the court of Nara- 
simha II. 


The Varna-ratndkara (the ocean of ‘Varnas’ 
of descriptions) isa long prose work covering 
about 78 leaves (or 156 pages) in Ms, It is 
divided into seven chapters,®? suitably called 


80. p. 72 kha/73 ka. 


81. We should not expect milagrams (probably an 
earlier thing) and Pafiji-names at the earliest stage, though 
note in his drama Dhfirttasamadggma he mentions about 
himself ‘agaist gf 

82. There is one more chapter (of 8 pages) in the Ms, 
as available to us now; but it seems to be not connected 


16 
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‘waves’ (kallolas), as the work is an ‘ocean 
(ratnakara) of descriptions’. There are indica- 
tions to show that originally probably there 
was more unity inthe plan of the work than 
appears from the present text,?* each chapter 
being dominated by some one distinct subject. 


Thus, perhaps the first chapter called the 
Description of the City ( @RaqaT ) was made up 
not only of the lower castes etc. but also of the 
descriptions of jewels, clothes, fine stuffs, tents, 
gambling houses, doctors, astrologers, the fort. 
etc.: the second charter called the Description 
of the Nayaka ( ala@#aqat ) cescribed all the para- 
phernalia of Srngara—the hero, the heroine, her 
friends etc., and might have well included the 
descriptions of the states of lovers, of the pimp, 
of eight kinds of heroines and of the prostitutes ; 
the third chapter called the Description of the 
Palace ( aRataaqdat) dealt with almost all it 
contains now=—-the court, Whence the king goes 
to his Durbar, Gymnasium, bathroom, and sham- 
poos and has his food and sleep—and then, night, 
darkness, noon, clouds; the fourth chapter called 
Description of Seasons ( qa@aqat ) naturally follow- 
ed the third, in describing the various seasons 
of the year; the fifth chapter called the 
Description of the March (saMa*adal) might 
have taken up the Royal family, hunting and 


with the original work. It either contains matter whioh 
may very well have formed part vf the common floating 
mass of such material cor is mude up of matter which 
should have been included in any of the first seven chapters 
rather than have formed an eighth chapter of a confused 
hodge-podge. 


83. In the present text, of course, many discrepancie3 
are seen. Thus, Vohitavarnana is unnacossarily brought 
again in the so-called VII£ Kallola as Vahitravarn ini ; 
Vidy avantavarnana, Dyatavarnana, Ves yavarn ina. K att sni- 
varpand and Kamavasthavarnana may fit in the L or 
II Kallola; the various lists of Sid{iv:, Ges'isus, Pesines 
eto. may fit in the VI Kalloa, eto. 
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war—forests, mountains, hermitage; the sixth 
chapter called the Description of Bhata etc. 
( watfeadiat ) gave the arts—poetry, music and 
dancing and should have included ‘aeraqar’; 
and the last chapter opened with graveyards 
and passed or. to the description of deserts, seas, 
holy places, rivers, boats, mountains, etc. 


Roughly this arrangement is followed in 
the present Ms, but it is often vitiated. Never- 
theless, there is nowhere a dearth of interest 
in its subject: “it lies both in the profusion of 
its details, and in the fact that it includes 
descriptions of almost all things worth des-crib 
ing in human life.”8* So says Dr. Chatterji: 


“The obligation to follow the accepted conventions 
was imposed upon the writer by the rules of 
rhetoric. The descriptions or the desoriptive parts 
in (this) work are frequently very summary, and 
at times they are nothing but a more string of 
comparisons, But the connected objects are fully 
enumerated, and the order of events in narrating a 
process given in full. Frequently the author gives 
no description but merely a number of names of 
conneoted objects to which reference is expected 
to be made in fully describing something.” 


Iteis a compendium of life and culture of medieval 
India in general aud of Mithila in particular, The 
atmospbere is uninfluenced by the coming in of 
the Turks, it is purely Hindu-the few Persian 
words present may owe their origin to the copyist, 
The author “takes us through the city and gives 
us a little glimpse into the ugliness that was in 
a medieval Indian city, as in all cities of other 
ages and climes; he tells us what knaves and 
beggars we meet, what low and vulgar fellows 
congregate and shaut and jostle and move in dirt 
and filth.”... He introduces us ‘‘to the noises aud 
sounds of the city, through playing all kinds of 
musical instruments, singing of ballads and songs 
connected with Lorika and shouts of people orying 
“take | give! break! raise! give again ! increase’ 
~ ° 


84, Quotations henceforth are from Dr. Chatterji’s 
Introduction to “Varnaratnakara’ unless qtherwise stated, 
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and all kinds of seemly and unseemly aots which 
pola come to one's sight in a city with its motely 
crowd, 


He gives us at the same time romantic 
pictures of 


“noble heroes and beautiful heroines, perfeot in their 
personal charms and accomplishments, He shows 
us round the court, and tells us whois who in the 
throng. He gives us little inside views of the 
intimate life of the princes and noblemen, shows 
us how they bathe and what they eat, and even 
lets us have a peep into their sleeping chamber.” 

“How lightly does he step among all sorts and 
conditions of men, and their wares and their stook- 
in-trade! Heisour guide through a fashionable 
gambling house, and he bewilders us by his fami- 
liarity with the various games that are on, as well 
as by his knowledge of the ways of the men who 
gather there; he is apparently a connoisseur 
knowing the various kinds of stuffs, and gems, 
and spices, and perfumes, which the baniyds of the 
bazar, and the drapers and gem-cutters and drug- 
gists sell. Hestands to watch the troops on the 
march, or a royal cavalcade going out to hunt 
in the jungles of Tarai; and he knows the Rajput 
soldiers riding past by their olans, and he knows 
what weapons they wield, and what horses they 
ride, or what dogs are led in the leash.” 

Indeed, the author’s interest is all-em- 
bracing—he gives the names of all Puranas, and 
all vayus (winds), and all adityas (suns) which 
might be the common medieval lore but the 
large number of synonyms that he gives for 
everything he describes; the enumeration of 
various moves in gambling and chess ; the list of 
passes in shampooing (some thirtysix of them 
are listed, such, as Gav, CIs lex, UREN, TEM, AEA, 
vtec. ); the kinds of crocodiles, flowers, trees, boats 
etc.—-are certainly unique with him. Like Pepys, 
he is deeply in love with all aspects of hu- 
manity. : ; 

He has given expression to his sqnse of 
beauty as wellas to that of the terrible. Of 
course, his comparisons are stock ones, but 
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oecasionally there are passages which reveal 
him tobe a poet and justify his title, ‘Kavi- 
Sekharacarya’. This is seen when, for instance, 
he compares the smile to rippling’ waves on the 
ocean of milk moved by the southern breeze ; 
or when he piles abstract and concrete image 
upon image; or when he describes various 
objects of nature—morning, noon, evening, 
night, the seasons and the forest. The follow- 
ing description of the moon illustrates his 
sehse of the beautiful : 


PIs Tea MMII Bea swam. dfs) Havee 
(or @ifqam AWS) Baa. aesITH WT aeaA. 
ULHTH AME BA AWA ala wWraa. 
Haas cy Aza Waarads faa ara. eq 
ae gaa ATA AeGGaws aM Wad. AlF- 
aaa tara Azad. vafigg ax shea ase (85 
The terrible did Hot vsGape his notice. He 
was careful to devote one full chapter to it. He 
describes the gruesome cemetery along with 
its blazing funeral pyres, corpses with their 
skulls, their hair, their entails, fat, brains, 
blood ‘and the Mythical figures (such as dakints, 
raksasis, vetalas and yoginis) and real Kdpdlikas 
and aghoris. He also surveys the desert, the 
surging ocean, the steep and bold mountains. 
The following. passage on the darkness of night 
will demonstrate his success in this direction: 
gaa wz sag, ais ata ager sea: aif: 
aolT WAT Hide; BATH Ga azaa fafa ads 
aelal Wear WK; WIHH AN ALAA WIAs; Hara 
azaq fart; Bala Aaa ales; AA Braa aeadl- 
TH; BES WIA Baa, Wale Waa Ww, ay 
aga Alea; Valea aia Saat efstaray way gy, 
aie ght qahag saanay 1°° 
85. p. 52 ka. 
86, p, 16 (31 ku), 
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ara difa ta feafe aeafa ats, watat ar apace 
Ale Sit age Fe, fase aise gas B7,, Fa ga 
MIs WW ta 38, farsa aa F qalagea 
erat BS, Wray cag fora ged agi 4 a 
TAH We ASMA, AECHYsQ AAIRAAMA, WeHH es 
qaqaga, silts ala ge Ma, WH Yt TT Wea, 
qqas Yet RI wea, fas sag ferwa a ata 18" 


It Should be noted that almost all Ldeus associa- 
ted with darkness have been given. 


The description of the forest is a very happy 
example of the suthor’s excellence in both fields. 
The forest is spoken of as inhabited by various 
Mleccha tribes and yet it has the song of Kinnaras 
and Vidyadharas ; indeed, the forest is visuallized 
as the abode of horror and at the same time 
also of beauty. 


Jyotirsvara, however, is probably most 
happy in describing his own vocation. He 
gives au elaborate account of the Bhata or 
official bard of the Court. He was skilled in 
all branches of learning, and was above the 
professional singer and music master, called 
Vidydvanta. He devotes fuli three scctions to 
dancing—both male and femaie dancers, This 
is how his bard looks like— 

nroftadt get. ate atata are aft afiet. agai 

aw TH AMT aad a gala BUM UF. eafafiary 

Goal UE FS aaa, aA. aie als. af sar 

a fagarl. aes faust Tare ste gd ca ara 
HE ayes [18° 

Dr. Chatterji has compared Jyotirigvara’s 
style with that of the Kathakas of pone 
He says: : 


87, Pp. 16-17 (31} Rha). 
88. p. 44 (55 ka). 
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“his catholio observation, like that of our Kathakas, 
who to drive a moral lesson home must largely 
draw upon their own observations in life and must 
bring in verisimilitude in their narrations, did not 
consider any aspect of life with which he had to 
come in contact as too low or beneath his notice.” 


He points out that the Varnaratndakara covers 
almost all subjects on which the Kathaka had 
set passages. 


Indeed, (') the expressions like 94 azea, %y 
and wade; (2) the profuse alliteration ard 
rhy ve or jingle in the prose ®® ; (3) the punctua- 
tion mark after certain words—etc. point to this 
very fact. We have in later Maithili dramas 
some instances where these passages were rccit- 
ed by Kirtaniya-actors, e.g., in Sri-Krsna-Janma- 
rahasya. But there is uo hand-book of Maithila 
-Kathakas available. There is, however, one 
“very palpable difference between the Nine- 
teenth century Kathaka-books of Bengal and 
this work, viz., in the third chapter we have 
a somewhat connected story: we find the king 
going to gymnasium, and bath, and a whole 
day’s activity is then described. 


This work was a veritable cyclopedia and 
had great importance for the succeeding gene- 
rations. That it was read®° and respected till 
quite late is attested by Manikara who copied 
it from two Mss in 1507, It seems to have 
supplied Maithili poets both in Mithila and 
Nepal with stock material for their composi- 


89. Eg. fart Sala, saree aatta | fgas Fer, ethaatas 
aA | 


90, Like the Varnakas or typioal descriptions in ‘Jaina 
Apabhbransa literature” (Vidc—OCP XII, p. 472 ff : where 
a city, a king, a queen, a sanctury, a bath house, a gym- 
nasiu®, a palace, a forest, eto. are described exactly as 
in the framework of Vargaratndkara) See 8.,K. Chatterji’s 
Intro, to Varnaratndkara, p. xviv. 
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tions. Vidyapati’s genius was definitely mould- 
ed by this work,®? 


IIT 
OTHER PROTO-MAITHILI REMAINS 


Other remains of Proto-Maithili are in 
the Prdkrta-Paingala and in Maithili ‘“Ava- 
hattha” works. The Prdkrta-Paingala has ex- 
amples in it from “the floating mass of popular 
poetry and song current among the poets and 
the peeple of Northern India during the period 
900-1400 A. D. Some of its peems are declared 
to be in old Bengali’’ Shivanandana Thakura 
has shown that one of them, among many 
others, represents Maithili.°? 


Vidyapati uses Avahattha extensively, 
Whether this Avahattha is only a younger 
form of Sauraseni Apabhraméga (as Dr. 8. K. 
Chatterji suggests) or that of Magadhi Apab*- 
ramga (as Dr, P. C. Bagchi says), or ‘it has an 
independent existence (as indicated by Shiva- 
nandana Thakura and Dr U. Mishra by the 
name ‘Maithili Apabhraméga’ or by Dr. :B. R. 
Sakesena by ‘Maithila Apabhramé§a), it contains 
several features in common with Harly Maithili, 
such as: ®8— 


(1) feminine gender of adjectives and verbs ; 


(2) -nhi (-nha), a, or absence of any post- 
position, for plural ; 


91. Cf. the description of prostitutes in Kértilata with 
that in Varnaratnakara, and note how closely the latter's 
images helped Vidyadpati in such a poem as “Sad wy 
fafierex ga AQ Aig WTA, eto. which is very much dike 
Varnaratnakara’s description of a nayika. 

92. Vidyapati kt Bhasa, p. 184f. n, 1, 
93. Ibid, pp. 190-203. 
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(3) -e or 4 or without any post-position 
ending in nominative; 
(4) -e and -hi ending in instrumental (& 
after words ending in da) a@° and af in ablative ; 
(5) -Kari, -Karo, -Kareo (variants of -kara) 
for genetive ; 
(6) -e,¢ and -hi for locative ; 
(7) use of Candrabtndu for case-endings ; 
(8) -0, 31 (1st person), -8i (2nd person), -%, -e, 
-thi (3rd person) in present tense; 
(9) -u, $ and -ha in imperative mood; 
(10) -ta in past tense -tka in future tense ; 
(11) .nte -ntad (=? -ite, gq in Mod. Mai.) for 
Krdanta , 
(12) -2, -e, for Purvakdlika ; 
-" (13) nasal vowels ; 
(14) ra and la, ‘sa’ and kha, ya and ¢, ya and ja, 
va and ba, na and ‘na’ are interchangeable eounds. 


CHAPTER V 
AGE OF VIDYAPATI THAKURA (1350-1450) 


I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE 


The age of Vidyapati was the same to 
Maithili Literature as were the age of Shakes- 
peare to English Literature and the age of 
Aeschylus to Greek Literature. The most 
direct and original expression of the national 
genius of Mithila, the lyric, found its greatest 
exponent, Vidyapati, in this period. lt became 
immediately so popular that it was on the lips 
of the scholar as well as those of the illiterate 
cowherd. It found a natural home everywhere : 
in the palaces of the Kings and Queens as well 
as in the huts of the poor, in the most populated 
areas a8 well as in the far off secluded forests. 
Everyone found his emotions expressed in its 
various forms. 


It is difficult to connect this age with the 
age of Harisimhadeva fur want of details, 
but it is clear that its glory was only due to 
the fins] blooming of the renaissance of music 
and dancing introduced by Nanyadeva and 
perfected in the age ot Harisimhadeva. We 
can infer it from “the fact of Jyotirisvara 
taking pains to vaunt his accomplishment in 
it in the Pancasayaka and the Dinirt{a- samil- 
gama, and fiom the elaborate accounts. “of the 
musicians and singers with their corteges 
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which we find in the V(arpa)R(atnakara),”? 
The AKdgatarangint describus how lyric grew 
with the development of music in Mithila ; the 
examp!'e of the Caryds and that of Jayadeva’s 
triumph in produciug padas set to music must 
have further vitalized this tradition in this 
period. 


Another great reason why Vidyapati could 
succeed 80 Wellin writing in his vernacular is 
that by his time vernacular had widely acquired 
prestige as a fit vehicle of expressing the 
highest emotions. Prakyta, which was given 
the advantage over Sanskrit by the author of 
Karpuramanjari,* seomed “Nirasa” (dry) to his 
age and the desila baand (degabhaga, literally, 
the country speech) alone seemed tu be capable 
of being widely appreciated.* Vidyapati’s Age 
could not, however, completely shake off the 
Prakrta and Apabhramga; he was himself in. 
fluenced very much by the Saurasenr Prakrta 
in the writing of his Avahattha works—the 
Siuraseni being so far the polite vernacular 
fit to be used for poetry. By discarding it 
finally and using Maithili alone in later years, 
Vidyapzti shows the passing away of the Age 
of Prakrta and Apabhraméga and the coming 
of the Age of Modern Vernaculars.® 


Thirdly, it was during this age that Mai- 
thila once again became the leader of Hindu 


re ere ee 


1. Dr, 8. K. Chatterji, Introduction to Varnaratndékara, 
Pp, XIX. 

2. I. 8 quoted in Introduction to Kirttilata by Dr. B. 
R. Saksena. 

3. THI WG agn a waz, uss wR aAaT Tax | 
afye awat aq vq fet, Faq TT TaRST | 
Xéreeilara, p. 3 Dr. Saksena’s edition, Note that 

Jyotirigvara regards the cultivation of Avahattha as one 
of the 64 Arts (Varnaratndkara p. 44 @). 
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culture and Sanskrit Learning. On the first 
occasion some 1500 years ago, she had saved 
the orthodox Faith from non-orthodox followers 
of Buddha. On this occasion she had to face 
a much more disastrous crisis. “Little by little, 
the Hindus lost their political independence. 
The strain on the cohesion of the Hindu society 
was fast reaching the breaking pvint. Once 
more the Brahmana essayed. He reinforced 
the tottering edifice as far as possible. Having 
lost control of politics....he confined himself to 
social and domestie life.”* Mithila stood fore- 
most in the contribution to this common effort 
to save Hindu civilization. Her rulers also 
came to her help. They defended the country 
from ‘Turkish’ brutalities and patronised Sans- 
kritic studies. Scholars from all over the 
country flocked to Mithila. In particular, she 
was the resort of students from Bengal for 
about thiee centuries after the conquest of the 
latter province by the “furks’”® (=Muslims) 
Now these Mithila seholars had equal loze for 
their vernacular; they took pleasure in com- 
positions inspired by Sanskrit models. 


To sum up, the age of Vidyapati was, like 
the age of Shakespeare, highly proficient in 
music ; saw the final rise of Modern Languages; 
and lastly, it was the golden age of Maithila 
scholarship. Vidyapati reprosents the culmi- 
nation of ali these tendencies of the age—he 
was one of the greatest musicians of his times ; 
he shows how Apabhraméga and Prakrta came 
50 be given up for a Modern Language; and in 
an eminent way, he represents the influence 
of Sanskrit learning of his times. 


4, K,P. Jayaswal- Introduction to MMC: p. iii; see 
also, S. C. Vidyabhushana History of Indian Logtc p. 355. 


5. Dr. Chatterji , Introduction to Varyaratnékar:, 
pp. XX-XXi. 
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As to the excellence of the literature of this 
period it is sufficient to refer to the fact that 
the leading figure—Vidyapati—-has been natu- 
ralised in two sister literatures (Hindi and 
Bengal). It has been rightly observed: “Seven 
cities might have contended for the honour of 
the birthplace of Homer but with the exception 
of the poet Vidyapati I can recall no other name 
of a poet claimed as their own by two peoples 
speaking two different languages’. (Maithili 
and Bengali). Sir George Grierson called it to 
be an event “unparalleled in the history of liter- 
ature,”? and prophesied that ‘“‘even when the 
sun of Hindu religion is set, when belief and 
faith in Krishna and in that medicine of disease 
of existence, the hymn of Krishna’s love is 
extinct still the love borne for the songs of 
Vidyapati in which he tells of Krishna and 
Radha will never diminish.’’® 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to study 
chronologically the literary activity of this 
period. The life and character of various 
authors are almost entirely unknown. Many 
of them are no more than mere names and 
there is no material to work on. Often a stray 
lyric—and may be of the first rate, though 
generally it is not the case—quoted in this 
Anthology or that is all that remairs of them. 
There is equally great uncertainty as to the 
authenticity of many poems because either the 
‘Bhanitas’ are misleading or are missing. 
Under such circumstances we are brought back 
to the constellation of the stars, viz., Vidya- 
pati, around whom we may group all of them. 


6. Quoted by Harinandana Thakura ‘Saroja’ 
in Mah@kavi Vidyapati, p. 55.1 

™ Maithili Chrestomathy, Introduction to Vidyapati's 
poems p. 34. 

8. Same as f. n. 6 above, p. 56. 
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He is not only the model of the age, but 
represents it also in every way. In bis ins- 
pired moments, in his life and mauners, in his 
leanings towards Sanskrit, in his mastery of 
music, In his relations with the court and in 
several other strong and weak points he is the 
mirror of the age. 


Il 
VIDYAPATL THAKURA 


alaaeq fasaragutat, agg afé amg gsaa erat | 
Al qaaz at far atez, = fwar arax na alez | 


—-Kirttiiata, Introduction. 


Vidyapati® is one of the greatest names in 
Indian Literature. He is the earliest major 
star in the firmament of Vernacular Poetry in 
Northern India. He was born in about the 
same period when Chaucer (born c. 1340) was 
shaping the fortunes of English Literature and 
was thus very much earlier than Sankaradeva 
(born 1449), Candidisa (born 1418), Ramananda 
Raya (born about the middle of 15th cen.) Kabira 
(born 1399), ‘Tulasidas,1 (born 1540), Myrabai 
(born 1497) and Saradasa (born 1435). 


His Ancestors 


The ancestors of Vidyapaii are very well- 
known to us. They belonged to the Garha 


9, The authorities on Vidydpati are mentioned in 
Section IV of this Chapter. The name Vidyapati was 
thought to be a mere surname by Beames (IA {I p, 37). 
It was also the name offa contemporary of Maharaja 
Karna of Bikaner (c, 1632); Vide-Vallabhadeva’e Subha- 
sttavalt and Introduction to Sridharadasa’s Sadukt: karn- 
amyrta p. 87. Vidyapati is also the name of a tribe 
(see, Risley's the People of Indta). 
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Bisaphi?° family of Maithila Brahmanas of 
Kasyapa Gotra. The earliest known person in 
their family ( @tsft-geq ) was one Visgu Thakura. 
His son was Haraditya and his grandson 
Karmaditya Tripati (Tripathin?), Karmaditya 

is identified with another Karmaditya who jigs 

said to have built a temple of Sakti (Haihatta-, 
devi) in 1332 at a place called Habidtha,'? and ~° 
who styles himself as a Minister of State. 


10. Itis a village in the subdivision of Madhubani, 
Jaraila Parganna, Police Station Benipatti, District Dar- 
bhanga, and is situated near Kamtaul (O. T. Ry). In the 12th 
generation after the poet his descendants left it for village 
Sauratha near Madhubani (O, T. Rv.) where they are living 
even today. The family diety of the poet and the relics 
of his home are, however, still extant at Bisaphi. 


11. The verse inscribed there runs thus: 
set AaUMstqafed sfasaaearsdaita 
ajaudad ofa fad warai qi Waa | 
eldigzadaa: ufafed @ezeat feat 
pata aarade fafear araraeeqrsar | 
BAKHSI and Canda Jha (in his translation of Purusupariksda) 


Who is the husband of this queen Saubhagyadevi? ‘It 
cannot be Nanyadeva (1097-1133) (as maintained in the 
Advertisement to Likhandval? p. 3—it might be a confused 
interpretation of the following lines on Dbiresvara in the 
introduction tu Ganapati Thakura’s Ganga-thaktr-tarangini . 
afampaatiansafaenttaaa arat 
(ateaciana:?) qaqr afa aeq fvataera | 
fafaatynas aatse: alll awqaqaga. 
Mea AZ Ad Tatafwax I). 
For, tbe date in this insoription is 213 Lu. Sum. (=1332 
A. D.) and it would mean that Karmaditya lived for about 
two hundred years, 

The fact seems to be that the author Ganapati took 
pride in mentioning that his father's grandfather Sivadity 
obtained favours at the court, of Nanyadeva’s family. 
Therefore, the Karmaditya who was Ganapati’s great-great- 


grandfather might have been an employee at the court of 
Harisimhadeva’s father or ereveretner and might have 
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_ Karmaditya had too sons—Devaditya (alias 
Sivaditya) and Bhavaditya. The elder son, 
Devaditya, was Sandhivigrahika (Minister of 
Peace and War) and seems to have obtained the 
title of Mantri-Rajatilaka for helping Kmperor 
Ailauddin in the seige of Ranathambhore (1300- 
»1301 A.D.)*? 


Now, this Devaditya had seven sons. The 
eldest one VireSvara, was as important a figure 
as the father. He succeeded to his father’s post 
of Minister for Peace and War under Maharaja 
Sakrasingha (c. 1284-96). He was the suthor of 
a popular Dharmagastra tiextise Dasakarmapad- 
dhati. He is also credited with having done seve- 
ral Mahadanas and having caused temples & tanks 
to be constructed and dug. He possessed the 
famous gem known after him, the ‘Viregvara’ 
gym.}® Viregvara’s son, the famous Nibandha- 
kara Candesvara Thakura, united in himself 
the distinguished offices of the Chief Judge 
(Pradviveka) and the Minister of Peace and 
War. He was not only a profound Scholar of 
Politics (cf. his Rajanittratndkara), Astronomy 
(cf. his Suryasiddhanta).and Dharmagastra, but 
also a creditable warrior who fought success- 
fully against Muslim invaders. He had no 
erected the temple in 1332 in the reign of Harisimhadeva 
It is, however, pointed out by Pt. Ramanatha Jha that Gana. 
pati names one Yogisvara as his ancestor at the end of this 
work and that therefore he may not be identified with 
Vidyapati’s ancestor Ganapati (Mzhira XXXVIII, 5), But 
compare, Purusa-Partks2 where Ganegvara is said to be 
a minister at the court of Maharaja Harisimhadeva, and 
also note that Dr. D.C. Sen says that Yogesvara was 
Ganapati’s father's name. (History of Bengali Language 
avid Literature under Vidy4pati). 

12. Compare f. n. in Canda Jha’s translation of Puruga- 
Partksa, where Devaditya is oalled ‘‘Hamvira-Dhvanta- 
bhanu.” He was evidently. a contemporary of Maharaja 
Sakrasimha father of Harigimhadeva. “ 

13, See Purugapartksa (Alasa-Katha), He is styled in 
Pafiji as ‘Pandagarika’, probably because he lived if a hut 
made of leaves. (Cf. Mihira XX XVIII, 5). 
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issue, and hence Viregvara’s line did not proceed 
further. 


The second son of Devaditya was Ganeégvar: 
Thakura. He was styled as ‘Mahasamantadhi\, 
pati’ (great leader of Barons). He is known as 
the author of Sugatisopdna and Gangdpattalaka. 
His elder son Ramadatta, was Minister for 
Peace and War atthe court of Karnata Nara- 
singhadeva II, and wrote a Dasakarmapaddhats 
and a» Mahddanapaddhatt which are still used 
avd respected in Mithila. Ganegvara’s second 
son was Govindadatta,!* the author of Govinda- 
ma nasolldsa, a devotional work on Visnu. Both 
of them seem to have died childless. 


The third son of Devaditya was Dhiregvara. 
‘Dhiregvara alone continued the line. He held 
the post of Mahavarttika-Naibandhika He had 
two sons—Jayadatta and Kirtti. Jayadatta 
in his turn had also two sons—Gauripati and 
Ganapati. Ganapati married the daughter of 
one Srikara of the family of Buddhabalae named 
Ganga-Dev1, and begot the Poet-Vidyapati. 


The fourth son of Devaditya was Jateévara 
the Bhandarika, the fifth was Haradatta!® the 
Sthanantarika; the sixth was Laksmidatta the 
Sandhivigrahika and Mudrahastaka; and lastly, 
the seventh was merely acourtier (Rajaval- 
labha). They all seem to have died childless. 


Thus we find what distinguished positions 
the ancestors of Vidyapati occupied in public 
life. They had made great contributions tq 
the social and moral well-being of Mithila. 


14. Is he the minister of Maharaja Kirttisimha men- 
tioned in Kirtilata III Pallava \(Dr. Saksena’s edition, 
p. 74)? 

15. Is he the same as Haradalta mentioned in Kirtj- 
jata IIL Pallava (Dr. Saksena’s odion p. 74)? 


18 | 
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His Life 


There have been various dates suggested 
as the prcbable year in which Vidyapati was 
Dorn.’ It seems that the poet was a play- 
‘mate (cf. his title ‘Gea aff’) of Maharaja Krrtti- 
singha who was a minor!” when his father 
Maharaja Gancégvarasingha was murdered in 
252 La. Sam. (=1372 A. D.)?*® If this was true, 
then we should believe the tradition which 
says that Vidyapati used to visit Gane§gvara’s 
court along with his father, as a young boy. 
This means that he should have been at least 
ten or twelve years old in 252 La. Sam. We 
further learn from tradition that Maharaja 
Sivasingha was 51 years at the time of his 
coronation and that he was two years younger 
than the poet. Now we know from two sources 
that Sivasingha formally ascended the throne 


16. 1358 Nagendranatha Gupta; 1357 Haraprasad 
Sastri; 1350 Benipuri; 1372 B. K. Chaiterji; 1380 Satisha- 
chandra Ray ; 1357-59 B. R. Saksena ; and 1360 Umesha 
Mishra, Ramanatha Jha and Shivanandana Thakura. 
These dates differ also because they are differently com- 
puted owing to different ways of determining a- date in 


La Sam. 


17. Compare the great gap between the 252 Lea. Sam. 
(=1372 7? A. D.) when Gansvara died and 1401 A. D. when 
[brahim Shah came to the throne after which alone 
Ibrahim could attack Tirhut and reinstate Mahardia 
Kirttisimha. The gap can be explained by assuming 
these princes as minors at the time of their father’s death, 
though this would be an urusually long period of unrest. 


18, K.P. Jayaswal wrongly held that in the phrase 
 aaeaaTaa ata fae STI THAT TAATa, STA also meant 5 
(a=9mY=5 ) ana 2 (4), t¢, 52, and therefore the real 
date given in the chronopram was 252 plus 92’=.04 La. 
Sam. (JBORS XIIL par.s [III 1V pp. 299-300). This is 
not possible because the ‘poet is known to have finished 
the copying of the Bhadgavat in 309 La. Sam. and because he 
wrote Likhandval? in La. Sam. 299 at the same place— 
Raja Banaull—thus pro/ving that in 304 La. Sam. he oould 
not have been a ‘Khelaia Kavi to Maharaja Kirttisingha. 
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in 293 La. Sam.?® This date agrees with the 
above tradition. We may, therefore, safely 
assume that he was born in about 241 La. Sam. 
(= 1360 A. D.).2° This date is sufficiently dis- 
tant from Candegvara’s date (c. 1315-1324), the \ 
only definite dates known of his ancestor. 


He wav a class-fellow of the famous Naiya- 
vika Paksadhara Misra and probably received 
his education from the latter’s uncle Hsri Migra. 
[t seums, however, that he did not pursne his 
studies very long and took to a courtier’s life 
quite early. He became a prominent figure at 
Maharaja Kicttisimha’s court and composed 
Kirttilata in his praise (in about 1402-5).2? 


After the death of Maharaj. Kirttisingha, 
Vidyapati went to the court of the Devakult 
‘branch of Oinivaras. Here it was that his 
renius found a full flowering. We .io not know 
if he lived with Bhavasingha, but he was long 
associated with his son Maharaja Devasingha®? 


19. (1) the grant deed of Bisapi, & (1s) an Avahattha 
poem describing the event: Ade CHR AFaaq YLaT vte., 
though people have doubted the authenticity of these, 
Vide JASB 1895 Proceedings, Canda Jha’s Appendix to 
his translation of Purusa-partksd ; JASB 1914-15 p. 419. 

20, With this date, it is not possible to explain how 
Vidyapati could have written under the patronage of 
Bhogigvara Thakura (the father of GaneSvara) such a 
fine poom as Pada 80! Nagendranatha Gupta’s edition. 
There is obviously some mistake in the mention of the 
name of Vidyapati in the Bhanita or in that of the patron, 
or it may be that it is some later person whom we do not 
know as yet. \ 

91. See Dr. B. Majumda\, Nagart Pracdriyit Patrska, 
Lill, i. p. 20. \ 

92, Compare the Bhanitas in NG & » NP (several songs) 
with “erfafa @¢ ofa aesaaga”’ ahd the following verse 
from a work written under Devasii\gha, Bhatpartkramé : 


Vaasa Afeeneaarfay: 
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and his grandson Maharaja Sivasingha. It 
is possible that even before Sivasingha was 
actually crowned in: La. Sam. 293 (=14192-13 
A.D.), he was the virtua! ruler. Vidyapati 

eems to have made contacts with him quite 
‘early.2% As early as La. Sam. 291 (=1410-11 
A.D.) he is known to have asked a copy of a 
commentary on the Kavyaprakdsa to be made 
dated inthe 10th day of the dark half of tbe 
lunar month of Karttika.44 Maharaja Siva- 
singha and his famous consort Mahadevi 
Lakhima liked him very much and when he 
was crowned as King, Vidyapati also obtained 
the gift of his native village in recognition 
of his services to literature. He wrote the 
Kirttipataka in praise of Sivasingha in old 
Maithili Avahattha; completed his famous col- 
lection of Sanskrit short stories, Purusa-Partksa 
and wrote a host of Maithili songs, some of 
which he introduced for the first time in a 
Sanskrit drama Guraksopdkhydna. 


Vidyapati seems to have been known wide- 
ly among the contemporaries of Sivasingha: 
his works refer in particular to Sivasingha’s 
cousin Rudrasingha,?5 to Arjuna?® and Kumara 
Amara.?” He also refers to Kayastha Minister 


- qaaisenga taateneteaany | 
agarsaargarmne faarata: afta: (I 
(quoted by SINGH, p. 71.) 


23. Considering the large number of poems and other 
workr written unde. his patronage. 


24. See JASB 1915, p 392. 


25. Sve Nagendranatha Gupta Pada 612. It is more 
right to identify Rudrasimb*. with this figure than with 
Oinivara Rudranarayana. ’ Rudrasimha’s relation to the 
ruling family will become-clear from the following geneo- 
logy supplied by Pt. RAmanatha Jha from the Panjis: 
Rudrasimha was Maha*ija Sivasimha’s cousin and the 
grandson of Mahamaha*taka Kusumegvara and’ the son 
of Ramesvara, i 


26-27. Arjuna is 1 1entioned in Ramabhadrapur Ms. 


— 
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uy 


Amrtakara,?® Minister ‘Mahesa’ or ‘Mahesara,?® 
Ratidhara,*° Sankara*! and one Damodara.*? 


When Sivasingha was finally defeated by 
Muslims in 299 La. Sam., Queen Lakhima live 


‘asa fugitive in the Nepalese village of Rajac 


banauli in Saptari district for twelve years. . 
In the year 299 La.Sam. the poet is known to 
have got constructed a tank there,®* and to 
have composed a manual of letter-writing in 
Sanskrit, called Likhandvali.24 From 299 La. 
Sam. to 309 La. Sam. the poet seems to have 
occupied himself in copying the Srimad-Bhdga- 
vata, the autographed Ms. of which in the poet’s 
own hand in still extant.5 It is said to have 
been copied asa Punya Kdrya to atone for his 


we ne ee eee. 


‘\. only; Amara in Nagendranatha Gupta’s Pada 723, and 


Ramabhadrapura Ms. Pada 410; both Arjuna and Amara 
are sons of Tripurasimha (the second son of Bhavasimha, 
father of Maharaja Devasimba). See SINGH, p. 83. 

28. Narendranathadasa, Vidydpati Kavyaloka, Intro. 
duotion, 

29. N. Gupta Pada 76, and 609; not identifie/, He is 
called minister and the king's favourite, 

30. > N. Gupta Pada 373; may be identified with Rati- 
dhara (co. 1400) of Karmahe Tarauni family, (See Patna 
University Journal, I p. 13). 

31. N. Gupta Pada 357. Not identified, 

32. N. Gupta Pada 120. Is he the rame as Damodara 
alias Digvijaya mentioned in the Acarapradipa of one 
Gangavisnu (JASB 1903 p. 38), quoted in IHQ XV Pt, 3, 
p. 215? 

33. Tradition. 

34, It was written whan the poet along with the queen 
took refuge with one PuradNiya at Rajabanaull in Saptari 
district and refers to him as his patron, 

35. The Ms, is in Raj Livrary, Darbhanga. It was 
finished in 309 La Sam. See A K. Mishra in “Maithili” 
(a Ms,.magazine pubiished frdm Sarisava) and R. Jha 
‘‘Mahakavi Vidyapati Thakura-k4 Hastalikhita Bhagvata,” 
(Bharati). The date is not 349 ou 389 La. Sam, as wrongly 
deciphered by some schulars. 


{ 
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having sung all his life of earthly love in the 
name of Lord Krsna and his consort Radha. 
The turnin his career that might have come 
at this time was, however, not due to any 
pocessity of Prayaégcitta. It might have been 


/due to the sorry course of events, which had 


an adverse effect on his spirits. The poet may 
not have also written anything amorous now 
that he had crossed his youth. Yet we havea 
feeling that the large number of love poems 
that have come down to us with the names of 
Lakhima and Sivasingha in the ‘Bhanita’, is 
due to this long sojourn of the poet with un- 
happy Lakhima makirg it possible for the poet 
to read it out to her and to copy out the whole 
of the Bhdgavata, and also probably to translate 
portions of it in the vernacular songs. Indeed, 
we find him writing love poems even after the 
death of Lakhima; during the reign of Maha-— 
taja Padmasingha and perhaps that of Dhira- 
singha, he composed love poems which are 
extant even to this day.®® There is no doubt 
that with the advance of his years Vidyapati 
himself must have gradually felt more in- 
terest in Dharmagastra and Karmakanda than 
in love poetry. AS a court Pandita, we may 
conclude, the poet was obliged to recite and 
explain the Bhdgavata to forsaken Lakhima. 
It might have had nothing to do with the poet’s 
own feelings. 


After the death of Likhima, the poet went 
to the court of Padmasingnha, anc later to that 
of his widow-queen Visvfsadevi under whose 
orders he composed the pGangdvakydvali. She 
has also been mentioned as his patron in 
Saivasarvasvasara. A. majority of the poet’s 


: ; 


36. Sivanandana Thak/ira’s V:guddhuvidydpat: Phddvalt 
Pada 25 (Bhanita with Pacmasimha) and RT p. 85 (Bhanita 
with Karhsa-dalananarayq ge (Dhirasimha ?) ). 
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songs: on Siva and Ganga might have been 
written during this time. 


The Smrti work Vibhdgasdra reveals that 
after the extinction of this branch of Oinivara 
Dynasty, the poet went to the collateral line 
of Harisinghaleva and wrote it under Hara- 
singhadeva (c. 1433).27 Under the orders of 
Dhiramati, the queen of this very king, he 
wrote the Ddnavdkydvali. But wedo not know 
of any authentic poem written under his 
patronage. 


Vidyapati is next known to have been at 
the court of Narasinghadeva’s successur, Dhira- 
singha (c, 321 La. Sam. =1440 to 627 La. 
Sam.=1446). We know of only one probable 
authentic poem composed at his court.?8 


The last king under whom the poet wrote his 
works was Dhirasimha’s successor, Bhairavasin- 
gha, under whom he wrote Durgdabhaktitarangini. 
He mentions therein the younger brother ot 
Bhairavasingha, Candrasingha. Tradition says 
that Vidyapati retired from court life at the 
time of Bhairavasingha®®; indeed, there are 


37, “Vide-—Kandaha Inscription, JBORS, March, 1934, 
38. RT p. 85-86. 

faarafa aq ac safe aaa ora az | 

PACAAARITA GAL aa Taft Wy Vz || 


The Viruda aqqaTaqaRag is used for Dhirasimha 
“Harinadrayana’ in Durgdbhaktt-Tarangint (Introductory 
verses) by the poet himself. 


39, Advertisement to\/#khandvalt, p. 2 One Maha- 
raja Raghavasimha is refered to in some unauthentis 
poems. Insomeof them this is undoubtedly the name 
of the Meithila king Mahbaraj\ Raghavasimiha of Khand- 
vala d: aasty ; in other cases, tke author is Bhafijana Kavi 
the couri poet of the latter. u 


We canve threa names of Vidyadpati’s patrons which 
cannot ve iuéntified under the pr gent state of our know- 
ledge’ of his times—‘Vaidyanath\’ (RT p. 108), ‘Mrlika- 
bahardin® (N. Gupta Pada 438) \and ‘Gy4dsadina Sultana’ 
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no traces of his further connection with the 
court after his reign. 


He appears to have passed his last days 
in peaceful family life. He is said to have 
married twice.*° His first wife was the daught- 
er of Harivamga Sukla of the family of 
Sambala-sankari. From her he had two sons 
Harapati Thakura, a scholar and a poet, and 
Narapati Thakura. His second wife was the 
daughter of Raghu Thakura son of Gonrhi 
Thakura of the Khandavala-kula. Prom this 
marriage he had a son, Vacaspati Thakura, and 
4 daughter, Dullahi, who was married to one 
Rama of Supatami-gangaulr family. We know 
of one of his daughters-in-law—Candrakala 
who was a poetess of no mean order—she is 
likely to have been the wife of Harapati 
Thakura because he alone scems to have con- 
tinued the line of the poet, others may or 
may not have been ever married, ahd be- 
cause he alone is known to have been a poet 
himself. 


It is related that Vidyapati sensed his end 
thirty-two years after Sivasingha’s disappear- 
ance, when one day he saw in a dream 
the latter’s dark image.*! It is believed that 
the dark coloured sight of a dead person ina 
dream forebodes one’s own death. Sivanandan 


(RT p. 57). This last may be identified with Ghiyas- 
uddin Azam Bengal king (1399-1410) (N. Gupta thought 
him to have been on the thre ne in 137> but see Dr. M. K. 
Bhattasali’s “Coins and Chr: nology of Sultans of Bengal” 
quoted by Dr. B. Majumdar in Nagar? Pracdrir? Patrica, 
LIII, i, p. 22.) a 

40. R. Jha “Vidyapati [hakura-ka Vamsa” ir Mihira. 


41. aga tae en fafis ya) afta et ate A ot] 
aga Wat Tessa dla Ala Nery eH a laela I 
(quoted by N, Gupta, Intr.) 
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Thakura quotes*? from a popular Purapa (the 
Brakmavaivarta) to show that the fruits of such 
a dream are fulfilled in eight months. Thus 
by calculating from Pausa 296 La. Sam., when 
Sivasingha is said to have disappeared for ever, 
S, Thakura concludes that Vidyapati might 
have seen the above dream in Magha or Phal- 
guna of 328 La. Sam., and that eight months 
later in Karttika 329 La. Sam. he should have 
died. This confirms the tradition that makes 
his death anniversary on the thirteenth day 
of the bright-half of Karttika.*® In terms of 
the Christian Era, this will mean that Vidya- 
pati died somewhere in October 1448, 


There are severa! stories current as to how 
the poet met his end. It is said when his end 
Was very near, he asked his daughter** to make 
preparations for his journey to the bank of 
‘Ganga. The poet was not able to reach the 
bank when the hour of death arrived, Tradi- 
tion says*® that the Ganges wus flooded that 
night and her waters reached the spot where 
the poet breathed his last. A Siva-linga sprung 
up where his pyre had been, and it, and the 


42. Mahdkavi Vidvadpats, p. 38. He quotes from 
Krsnakhanda of Brahma-Vawarta Purana, Chapter 70, 
It must be puinted out, however, that much reliance cannot 
be placed in such beliefs. 


43, Cf. the traditional verse (which 1s ovidently not 
by Vidyapati himself) : 


faanas ad aaa) «atian aa aalafa sa II 
(quoted by N. Gupta) 
44. grate ama af ait) aga al ay waa aera I 
TT gay da fad! Gada alal aH Ae II 
and yn con. oled his daugh\sr thus: 
my aya at aaata cra | \sealaay 499 ae ane II 


e , (quoted by N. Gupta) 


45, se Griserson, Vernacular Literature of Hindus- 
tan, Dp. la. 
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marks of flood in the river, are still. shown to 
the visitors. The place lies i in village Bajitapura 
in the district of Darbhanga. 


His Works 
1. Sanskret : 


Vidyapati’s works were necessarily condi- 
tioued by his connections with the court. He 
was the court-pandit for generations and had 
to compile several Nibindhas on topics which 
were useful for the religious duties of the kings 
and queens whom he scrved. He wrote digests 
on the worship of Siva (Saivasarvasvasara),*° 
Gonga‘t? (Gangdvakyavalt) and Durvzat® (Durga- 
bhakti-tarangini); guides to the various Tir- 
thas (Bhiparikramd)*® and to ithe various 
kinds of danas (Ddnavdkydvalt) 55° and manuals 
of the rites io be performed on the occasion of 
Gaya-Sraddha (Gaydpattalaka)5* and of the 
various customs and ceremonies of a house- 
holder throughout the year (Varsakrtya).*? 
He was also required to prepare a manual of 
model letters (Likhanavalt)®? for the use of tho 
public to maintain the formal dignity of courtly 
life. He wrote anothcr work which might help 
one in judging the character of a man (Purusa- 
Pariksd),** obviously to enable the king to know 
his men iu their true colours. Lastly, he was 
asked to present a considered dissertation on 
the right ways of partitioning one’s inheritance 


(Vibh dgasdra).5°* 


In all these works he showed himsclf an 
able and discriminate ~cholar of, the Puraps: 
and Smrtis. They reveal great power’; | yeluct- 
ing and marshalling Facts. They. Ae , OW. 
ever, evidences of fany exceptional daipth of 


ete es SS eee + A 7 eo ows al 


46-55. Except  Lillhanavalt, Dit a onF ‘Warangint, 
Purugapartksa and Dan vabyavalt, all are - npu, , hed. 


VIDYAPATI-MATHA 


The spot where Vidyaputt breathed hts last 
(Bayitpur, Dist Darbhanga) 


Comstryr Babu Navendran ittha Las. 
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Sanskrit learning and mature scholarship in 
him; indeed, beside his contemporary Maithila 
Sanskrit writers Vidyapati is not the most 
impressive figure. He has no scholarly work 
to his credit which might compare with those 
_of his contemporaries like Paksadhara Mishra, 
Basudeva Mishra, Sankara Mishra and Vardha- 
mana Upadhyaya, or like Sridatta Mishra, 
Madhusadana Mishra, Vacaspati Mishra, Misaru 
Mishra and Rudradhara Upadhyaya, or like 
Murari Mishra and Bhavanatha Mishra, or like 
Jucgiddhara and fkucipati. In such an age, 
his Sanskrit works are neither very unique 
nor surprising. 


2. Maithilt Avahattha : 


It is, however, aS a narrative and as a 
lyrical poet of Maithili that Vidyapati stands 
head and shoulders above his contempo- 
raries. His narrative and descriptive Kavyas 
ure all in Maithili Avahattha, but his lyrics 
are gencrally in pure Maithili. The Maithili 
Avhattha forms a link between modern Verna- 
culars and the Magadhi Prakrta. 


The first narrative Kavya is Kirttilatd®® 
of abdut 800 lines. It is divided into four 
Pailavas (=leaves or chapters, cf. the title 
latd creeper) {t is mainly in verse (Dohas, 
Caupais, Chandas and some obsolete Apabh- 
tamga and Prakrta metres) but it has some 
prose passages also. 


Iis theme is an historical event. It relates 
the regaining of the kingdom of Mithil: from 
the hands of a Muslim ousurper Asulaua, by 
Maharajakumara Virasimha, and Kirttisimha 
for whom the work was tomposed. 


56. Edited by MM Harapilasad Sastri (along with 
translation into Bengali and Eng}ish 1924), and by Dr. B. 
k. Saksena (along with translatiyn into Hindi) 1931. It 
has been translated into Modern Maithili by Tantranatha 
Jha (Ms.). 
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The framework of the work is a dialogue 
between a Bhrnga (bee) and his wife. The 
first chapter is a panegyric on the ruling 
monarch Kirttisimha, and it seems that his 
elder brother had been dead at the time of its 
writing. In the second chapter, the murder 
of their father is described and it is pointed 
out as to how they sought the help of Ibrahim 
Shah the illustrious Sharqi king of Jaunpur. 
It provides the poet with an opportunity to 
attempt vivid and realistic descriptions of the 
town of Jaunpur. The third chapter gives a 
graphic account of the Muslim King’s expedi- 
tions in various other parts of India and _ port- 
rays the misery of the two princes who passed 
their days in suspense. It is in the fourth 
chapter that the final clash between the usurper 
and the armies of the Ally of the Maithila 
princes takes place. The event is described 
in heroic terms and the Maithils regain their 
kingdom. 


There are picturesque and realistic accounts 
of life in a medieval city and in a medieval 
army. The poet sketches the gardens, culverts, 
embankments, ponds, houses and temples. He 
describes the men and women in the streets 
and buildings. This is how he presents the 
spectacle of the market: 

“qe stat aaa cal We aig TAT wet Fad 
Yau Fie BRC | TAC TATE HATE axle, we, sAezT, 
G4gal, THIMAEST, AGES, STAT GH wa Hurl sed, glen we 
cafe ait aauat amie alee sa we, aalat aris 
HEITASS | : | 

Coat? at Aa daz at, het Tal WH BET seg fanz 
aaa | aaa dfs dfs a art aya say alas fas ara 
Hi | AAAs utes away ATT | MIAyR aMedia BIT Tea 
ae agate act gaat a i TAT AT! at Sax Ger ahs | 
aga age AR aif aad fat dag; ava afe aeqz FYI 
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aga aifa afyate ere fevey aa nafs | aa Us ag faeaaty 
aa fg feared staf 1°57 


Then follows a marvellous pet-picture of 
public women in a style which is at once direct 
and impressive, without much effort at adorn- 
mont : 


Casa fafaa aye area | wa faftd act oq, aa fafa, 
alata aaa | fa cate faegz, aeafeaa sata 175° 


Config agate atl BA are uterd, wae faeat caraal 
quesd, fisareac farued, sat sarft Bq aad, afasa Aed, 
efa aed, aaral, Taal, Tad, ret, Teal, acel, areal, fasreaa, 
qftera teat, aad a, wa Qfan at aa ae, aan aft az 
saftqat 5° 


: These are fine specimens of Early prose. 
Unlike the Varnaratndkara, here are no cata- 
logues or citations ; well marked out sentences 
and steady progress of ideas is found. Allitera- 
tion and the device of jingles, however, persist, 
but metaphors and similes are almost always 
bold and expressive. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal says: 
“Vidyapati’s descriptions are without any ad- 
mixture of the marvellous. Itis more a piece 
of history than a Kavya. By his description 
he transports his reader to the Sharqui capital 
bn its best days.’’®° 


He depicts his times truthfully —see, for ins- 
tance, his description of the Hindus and Muslims 
living together, one reviling the religion of the 

\ 


other-— 
’ e 


—— ee ee —_— 


57. Dr. Saksena’s sation 28-30. 
58. Ibid, p. 34. ' 

59. ‘bid. ; 

60. JBORS XIU, 3-4, p, 298 ipview of Sastri's edition 
of Kérttslata. ‘ 
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feeg grt fra ara, eH A Asst sea | 
wag an wag aq, wag fafa saz Bq | 
Haig AA Fag Nal, Fag awa Fag Vs | 
Hag Atale Bag HI, tag fats Rag qa | 
Rig Gah aHE, ae sed Ame az | 
aft AMT ara ITH, AAT Aelay MTs FS_AT | 
Giz We aay aS, SA Aetaqy awe qs i°? 


This is how he paints Muslims s 


sq J AQeay aelay frac, 
SAAT Beat KATA sara | 
adlay Herat Adley ATM, 
fetat ce-at gerat wera 1°? 
The passuges which describe battles are simi- 
larly full of interest and have very little con- 


ventional in them. The following may be 
quoted as a specimen: 


Gelt st asst, TET WaT AVA | 
aad Vt Sea, AAT ary Hear Il 
Usa Va Hala, atel Bar vita | 
ATS FU Blaea, BAT At sacar || 
CH Eh Aza, wea welt Fea | 
AG AAA BWCI, FAH FA_ AAT II 

BY BI Gt RA, BN TAY AeA | ; 
ag fad oat Go, ATA aaa Feel | 
at at agian gga sends aft a1 | 
mea afar RA Usa ay Zez |I 
yan asa fata sry Haag al Hes | 
malt Bae Fat als Te HL TE TF TAY ATI 

w( ¢ ) fafafae at an wi alefae dara az 115° 


61. Dr. Saksena’s edition, p. 42, 43, 
62. Ibid, p. 490. 
63. Ibid, p. 104. 
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The human touches to the account are given 
at appropriate places, such as when the princes 
remember their mother, or when they are 
suffering all sorts of hardships on their way 
to Jaunpur or when they find it difficult to 
protect their religious scruples in the Muslim 
army. 

The work is, on the whole, a fine achieve- 
ment. Ithas been generally regarded as the 
first work of a young poet trying to practise 
writing in the vernacular. The poet was not 
young—he was about forty —but no other work 
inthe vernacular or Sanskrit can reasonably 
be ascribed to him before Kirttilatd. The poet 
finds it necessary to writo in a language which 
is easily understood by the people and yet not 
wholly removed from the co.nmon literary 
medium of the elite. Hence, the desila baand 
“(Maithili) is mixed with the Apabhraméfa. 


The next Avahattha work of the poet is the 
poem which purports to describe Sivasingha’s 
coronation: 

fasataz FAL YE MAG, AAT AT Blas way | 
fers faafie azst sea axe feat avait io 

The Kirttipataka®®> is tho last available 
Avahattha work of Vidyapati. It was discovered 
along with Kirttilata by MM.H.P. Sistriin 
Nepal and is still unpublished. The Maauscript 
is older than that of Kirtttlata and is dated 426 
La. Siam. (=1545 A.D.) but is very corrupt. 
Pages 8 to 29 are missing. Its excollonce is, 
therefore, difficult to determine; in the extant 
portions there are very few remarkable lines, 


The work begins with Sanskrit benedictory 
stanzas on Siva and G:tnega. It is devoted to 


64, Khagendranatha Mitri’s edition of Vidyapati 
Padaévalt, p. 340. 4 

65. A copy of it is with me ; )riginal in Nepal Durbar 
Library, and another noticed by Ci vanandans Thakura. 


— 
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the praise of Maharaja Sivasingha and his 
amours. Here, the poet makes an important 
statement which reveals his attitude towards 
Krsna and his sports with Gopii— 

Taq qawa walaqaaaqaqada aqaaalaa 
Fa Sic PARY MBA arateq meallacqaga-arfeca-aqrara- 
alged wala ( a) wHenat salacqeat acta ( ¢ ) efor 
aatrnlstuenta (  ) yaa argedi: sanzafua ya 
(a) walang ata: § fafauwqefaanatafatiad- 
faatatai: wqageqaagelfz: dawacaragaans- 
feamacertomaeneuaniaia: seha erdlara erat: set- 
Fageltsaa: seaeraiian: safafgsasaar: = safafeeua: 
aaiuatiaiaa: safearnassa: safa (<) afar 
(at: %; ausaifat see gHeraT: Tafa: fe SRaya eo 

This amounts to saying thut Rama took 


second birth as Kysna to enjoy conjugal love of 
which he was deprived of during his life. 


Then follow long amorous passages but 
they end abruptly in the middle. The next 
link in the extant Manuscript describes a 
battle between Sivasingha and some Muslim 
invaders: 

qt aire HE TA Tae Usage BE ST SATTTR geatae Use 
apfaa efiy qa mara IeHe aes aTalea cafe Tela Safa az 
qhamfesx sranes afin aga aus aw ae dq say 
gage anit ard a aieccd afga actadt, ae gfe saa aaa 
faga feed, UHH AAT FILS ATTICS Wea Aaa aafa faa 
ait BAN Baa Feat sna gnfax Her aq gaara F aa 
aig erate aaant aa wala A afiqgad aa of ang a arate 
mat att ATA ARTA Taft TAT GTA TST... oe cee eee ee 
are aa a ata aH apeale Fae wa ay GATE se 
SRA TT STAT YT GH SMT Aas. soe ee MEAT AT 
GHG FATA 00. = 000 200 one 7 hay faa faa del anaage elaasna- 


66. Ms. 
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aa afena we sf anera ceaftt dass Tafe aafta 
nfaagea age za : 

The distinguishing features of the language 
of Maithili Avahattha works have been enume- 
rated above®? ; they have many things in com- 
mon with Early Maithili and with Protco-Mai- 
thili (Caryas). 


3. Maithili Lyrics®® : 


The works on which Vidyapati’s glory rests 
are his Maithili Padas. It is here that his 
genius found its forte. The range of ais songs 
is amazing. Toney are, however, mostly love 
songs; a few are devotional songs and a very 
few of them deal with miscellaneous subjects. 
The love songs cover almost all branches 
of Maithili poetry—Tirahuti’, ‘Batagamani’, 
‘Mana’, ‘Goalari’, etc. The devotional songs are 
mainly concerned with Sakti, Siva and (Fanea. 
The miscellaneous group insludes ‘Riddles’ and 
‘Occasional Songs’. 


It has been customary to describe the 
subject-matter of Vidyapati’s love songs under 
the various aspects of love between Radha and 
Krsnua—the Dawn of Youth, the Commencement 
of Radha’s love for Krsna (and vice vorsa), 
Radha’s beauty, Secret meetings, the Bridal 
Night, Excuses, Lover’s Quarrcls and Sporis, 


67. See above Chapter: IV, p. 123; anu Widydpati ht 
Bhasa, pp. 190.208. 


68. Two editions of his poenis alone need be mentioned 
here. Amulyacarna Vidyabhisesua and Khagendranatha 
Mitra’s (a revised edition of Nagendranatha’s important 
collection of Vidyapati's poems) published by Sharat- 
kumara Mitra B.L. 85, Grey Stroet Calcutta, 1348 Sal, 
2nd edition, and Sivanandana Thakjura’s Visuddka Vidya- 
pati Padavalt published by Maithili Sahitya Parigad, 
Darbhanga, 1941. 
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Separation and Re-union. Unlike Jayadeva's 
Gitagovinda, which was before him as a model, 
the entire collection of Vidyapati’s love songs 
is not meant to make one connected Kavya— 
it is not known if they were ever grouped into 
such chapters. His songs were written at the 
moments of inspired experience or to fulfil the 
demands of the court or of every-day occasional 
needs, on the model of scores of Sanskrit poets 
and theorists of poetics and on the matter 
provided by Pauragic poetry. His love songs 
are, therefore, a mixture of all sorts of occasions 
and of purposes. 


Primarily as a poet of love, he creates 
visions of the Beautiful. Savs MM. H. Sastri - 


frets afessinae 2218 HK Bedssinal CATH BAT aac 
fafra fafgar ugar arsigait ana a ofa 3 area geen 
aftar aferat St | 


He finds glorious sentiments in describing 
the dawn of Youth in a maiden, the half-con- 
cealed and half-revealed emotions of her heart 
and the final triumph of Youth in fully pervad- 
ing over her body. On the finished youthful 
beauty of the beloved he waxes eloquent; he 
piles metaphor upon metaphor to explain her 
excessively harmonious limbs, to describe her 
in vasious charming poses,®® io portray her 
gestures and movements, and to detail out the 
vibrations of her heart. Though these descrip- 
tions are highly sophisticated, one finds them 
refreshingly limited to the natural and simple 
life of village folk. In this connection it may 
be noticed that he rarely connects beauty with 


69. Such as, when abe has bathed, when she is going 
on the footpath, when she is crossing the river, when «she 
is on the banks of ‘he river, when she sees her lover, 
when she is separatizg from her lover or is love Jorn, 
when she enjoys the company of her lover, when she is 
angry at her Jover, and so on. 
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rich ornaments or with any other kind of 
artificial decorations. There is hardly «any 
indication anywhere that he loves elaborate 
ornamentation and detailed descriptions. OF 
ccurse, there are repetitions of images and even 
of descriptions, but they are marked almost 
always by freshness and directness of appeal 
to our sense of the Beautiful. 


He is equally at home in painting the hero 
or the heroine in sensuous and receptive moods 
as wellas in angry and annoyed moods. He 
delights in noting tiny tiffs :nd lovers’ quarrels 
—borrowing freely from the episode of Krsniw’s 
sports with his Gopis, a topic which had been 
so skilfully exploited by Jayadeva and other 
Sanskrit poets. There are songs of remorse 

cg and longing, of secret meetings, of the pranks 
near the river banks and elsewhere, of the 
desertion of Kyspa to Gokula, of reconciliation 
and of love-sports of hundreds of kinds. The 
following is quoted as a popular instance of 
this aspect of his poems: 


ge wary frsafa % dae fated | 
wale at aa 4TGa 2, aa He azATe || 
Sig, He ML War? wed aa aa | 
asa eid am afi 8, aff afiar gard |) 
dna afe wasifa t, en caaft ard | 
arfafa ame gaua 2, ce ula sad | 
wafe faarifa matte %, aa qanfa ard | 
ahs an fag state &, aig TR TATE |'° 
There are fine pictures of conflict between 
vropriety and enjoyment, and between passio- 
nate and pathetic sentimnents. There are 


moments of the highest. happiness and also 
those of intensest sorrow. Both Sambhoga and 


70. Khagendranatha Mitra edition, p. 44 Pada 126, 
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Vipralambha Srngara find full expression ; almost 
all their varieties and aspects have been pointed 
out. The Viraha (separation) poems attain some 
of the highest reaches of lyrical poetry. These 
are poignant lines— 

& fee ag sia tare fraan na | 

fea af aqq wae gat Ae aria Aa | 

qHatt waa fray faq t ART west! a a | 

afa aR ca area t sat FH afer || Etc.7? 


Specimen of Mana— 
aifafa | aa sfaa afé ara | 
THs GF WA a a, wT TW Gate Il 
afe wfa wana at atela, wea ana ae ana I 
ufe waar faa fia Sea ge, sate alg A aa | 
cfa ora ate faafa fata aft arg age ag a Il 
Ma WT WE sag TAG, Ie ge ATA II"? 


and of Disappointment— 
fe wea aa af | ae waar) ania wala aaa ara Il 
aaa AX Ra aa Aa) area Way aaa sft Far II 
yer aie fe aa Felli ad wags Ea AHA Hail ll 
aaa at wag ward) Tas AA Fag Aa eel | 
waz faarofa fas afa ata | waa ara ofaa afe Ta 7? 
In the numerous vignettes of nature that 


he offers in the course of his descriptions of the 
night7* or of the early morning,™® or of the 


71. ibid. p, 242 Pada 300. 
72. Ibid, p. 134 Pada 408. 
73. Ibid, p. 149 Pada 453. 


74, Kg. fa aise aq a ysiag Etc Ibid, p. 94. 
Pada 283). } 


75. E.g., Khagendranatha Mitra Edn., p. #9 (TPL MS) 
afafa seq yea far aafe ante frat Etc. or Ibid, aq aaa 


Ga a alata Fa Ete. 
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spring’® and the rainy reason,?? he shows his 
powers of describing nature in the background of 
human emotions. Throughout, nature is shown 
in relation to the diverse moods generated by 
the season of the year to the love of men and 
women. It is remarkable that though most 
of the songs are true to the convention of Sans- 
krit Poetics and to the Science of Love, they 
are everywhere recorded with the force and > 
sincerity born of actual experience of the 
author. =~ ) 
The devotional pocms to the credit of the 
poet are smallin number. Inono of these he 
regrets that he passed his life in singing of 
earthly joys and thit he has come to the con- 
clusion that blessings of Madhava were the only 
hope now ;78 in another he sings of the transi- 
ence of youth which he served all his life.7° He 


76. E.g., Ibid, p. 201. 
aa ata fare dan aaftfa Hic. 
77, Ibid. p. 94 wafa erat aa WA Ys ete; Or, 
alae arate off, aa ag afta aerat aT fa | 
afia qarat aq, gz 94 and Bisa aia II 
aaa waista aiz, aia aafa aiafa afé Ae II 
Ag ata sug, a aa at ai Teafe at SIZ II 
miaty 24 aantedt, of fale Het af asta atatat | 
wag faaraf ail, weg ae aie alt aarti 
78 Khagendrauatha Edn.,, p. 279. 
area ah afters farce | 
qe wana da earma wag alec faaarar il 
ara aaq 2H die aaa aa fag ta faa Far! 
fraaa wala waa Ta Oa HE Aaa HAMA Fa Il 
Also see, p. 524 Pada 964 faa Tat faa 94 AREA BWA Etc. 
79. Ibid, p. 280. 
qqa wag tf tat) alg Qagd BaA Feat II 
aqaM Wa Bat) Baa gar ale Sarwan 2 |) Ke. 
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writes in praise of Krspa,®° Siva®? (1nd Ganga)®? 
and Sakti.2® The most important of these are 
hie Mahigavanes and Nacaris. These poems are 
traditionally his most devotioiswl works. He 
regards Hara us equal to Madhava,s* sings of 
His form (in- excellent humour)8> and places 
his all at His feet.2® The Mahegavanis are 
. addressed to the mother of Gauri, known as 
Menaka (Manaini), and profess to describe the 
life of Hira as that of a common poor honse- 
‘holder of Mithila.§7 Siva is said to have 
been pleased by his hymus and to have served 
him as his servant, Ugana.®® 


The Poetry of Vidyapati 


“There is no longer any need to stress the 
point that Vidyapati’s love poetry is not in the 
spirit of Bengali Vaisnavism. Mm. Haraprasid 
Sastrr has made it very clear that his love- 
lvrics are not ‘Bhajans’.69 They arc like the 


80, Kg. Lbid, p. 281 Alaa Ha AX HA AST ete. 
81. Kg. Lbid, p. 3.9 Pada 915 94 94 age ay rT otc. 
82. li.g., Ibid, p. 329 Pada 976 ag gq ate FE ta] Ta az 


33, E.g., Ibid, p. 1, Pada t ay aq Hoy wax wala etc. 
84. H.g., Ibid, p. 309 Pada 915, 

85, E.g., Ibid, p, 313 Pada 92’. 

36. E.g., Ibid. p. 325 Pada 966. 

87, H.g.. See Narendranathadasa, Vidydpats Kavydloka, 
y 24, 

83. E.g., Khagendranatha Mitra, p. 315. When Ugana 
disappeared because Vidyapati disclosed to his wife his 
identity, the poet sang this poem: gaqaq 2 WI HAY tay & eto. 

89. Grierson callod them ‘Bhajans’, See Ramanatha 
Ata apy faarata qeyq Sale 22 in) = Manrthilt Gadyasangrah 
Ma.35, Parisad, Darbhanga; Dr. Umesha Mishra, Vidyapate 
Thakura (Vidyapati-ka Sampradaya); Dr. B. R. Saksena 
(Introduction to his edition of Kérttilata) and MM 
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Gitagovinds in this respect: “There is nothing, 
we must .dmit, of the divine in Krsna, save an 
occasional reminder that ho is the Almighty, 
one Who removes the sorrows of the world, and 
it is an idle fancy which sees in the sports of 
the God with the maidens the entry of the soul 
into the confusion and incoherence of the mani- 
fold, whence he emerges to the love of Radha, 
the bliss of Absolute Unity”. ‘lo Vidyapati | 
also like Jayadeva the sports of Krsna provided ! 


Haraprasad Sastri (Introduction to his edition of Rfrtts- 
lata) MM Sastri WAVES: 


2. aefaara a afaart ar faaigla cea we faaa, afar 
Sal ater Gaal, e way qearte fagara aya are | aicy faarala 
ga afar tat ay Rafadis ward afear % Fae aartege aa 
afaat featga, Toa az, fafa gaa areas, aata ale, BIATATRE 
aaa afaa (zara i aad afaaa adie aa afar faarafa 
b aalqur aig...qftawn aa} 

2. gaa Ufsa azar fafad 3a aaa Hoa saat Hta az | 

2. Gaaa BAA WA Sar aa alec ma faltad Faz 
MF MATHS ATA FT | 

¥. faerafat ana ar ( ahia-wafa ) ga Fe Marat 
Meads sx Waar gt Ta WAT ag Ta ea | geri, (aly ata'az 
ma fafaar 3a ys Tagrest BI TE =iaat Bae sat AAT 
fagaa afta aft ati 

4 fafa fawa aaah, asaiteg | Ua aT WaT ANAza 3- 
na Teaiza afiaa fafa auaze ata fafeada yi alette aanga 
afi Ha aera Gd Teale wate ama aE age afar fede | 
UAMUIT Ba WHAT BIN Ela | Aas guar alete qaqiza wale 
Vay MiMsd ea Us Alelt Sratfal % cal atazd eza |) ay 
aftarz faangax va aifadeaa afse ezardifafa aida 
fafadat aaa aiz, wage Sq aga az fafetay ada arz | 
maa fara-fia na faa fra card, fra faa arte sanz ua 
TA ETAT Fer | 


\ 
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an opportunity “to transfer all the arts of love 
which the Kamasitia (and SahityaSastra) lays 
down”.9° This is why pertaps Vidyapati was 
called “Abhinava Jayadeva” (new Jayadeva) 
and this is also why we find so many allusions 
and parallels to Sanskrit poems in his love 
lyrics.2? It appears that the erotic mysticism 
of these poets influenced similar tendencies in 
Jaitanyaism, but as Dr. S. K. De says,®? it would 
not be historically correct to read later Vaisnava 
Rasa Sastra into them. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
though we have evidence to show that Vidya- 
pati knew a great deal of the Bhdgavata Purana, 
yet itis strange that his treatment of Radha. 
Krsna episode differs so funcamentally trom it. 
The Bhagavata avoids sll direct mention ot 
Kadha as Krsna’s consort and speaks of autumna! 
(and not vernal) Rasa-lila,9® but Vidyapati, 


Rarer Agr afer fafsat fafa Sfearfs & faenafaz arate 


TA Tags aaa aie asst are; waa aiteg arg Bale 
Hal ala Al Bla Sa wavalee Hea aarzar fara | He enu- 
“Rauf ae at ma faa ag | diet Zaqel ata azat He 
fare arerte aia at ala afar & ata | feast asqaq feta ar 
fafa canes faa, faye guiaaia aie fags wrote feet ar | 
fafa faa dma aq aqaqina fafaarsa aa aaa daa fafeuy 
aa! fare teqa aa aiett ate afaaa aa fafa alec ay 
gaa, acd afte afar farsa | anfees aieadc ants fafa ag- 
dean aifacay ma fataar faa sa | aifetae aq ayaa Ga 
qa astataa, fats aterx ates eqagie aftat 3a | was TIT Hoy 
Tal STARA ATA ae WTA TR | 


90. Kieth—Classical Literature (Heritage of India 
Sories), p. 122. 
91. See, f. n. below 98, 


92. Varsnava Faith and Movement, pp. 7-10, also p 1 
f.n.1;p. 5 ff.. and p. 412, 


93. Ibid. 
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predominantly sings of Radha and Krsna as con- 
sorts. This is also the case with Jayadeva.and 
may ultimately be traced back to the Brahma- 
Vaivarta-Purdna which presents Radha in a 
vivid background of great sensuous charm and 
is singular in effecting a regular marriage 
between Radha and Kysna and thereby discoun- 
tenancing the Parakiyabhava.°* Of course, 
Vidyapati’s immediate source must have been 
Jayadeva; yet, we cannot absolutely rule out 
the possibility of his having access to Brahma- 
Vatvarta before(?) he read the Bhagavata—the 
Brahama-Vaivarta being one of the most impor- 
tant Puranas current in Mithila, nay it is held 
that it was written finally in Mithila or at 
least in Eastern India. 


The atmosphere in which Vidyapati wrote 
these poems was that of a court; this is the 
reason why we have an abundance of images 
from the court-life.° He talks of wealth, of 
the miser and of the businessman. He writes 
to please his patrons—including Muslims. He 
follows stock and familiar conventions and 
sophisticated language and style for the ap- 
proval and delight of the learned courtiers, He 
is very rarely free from this atmosphere—=his 
“riddles” and ‘foccasional songs” may as well 
owe their origin to this fact as to the social 
needs of the people in general. 


Nevertheless, he widely exploits life out- 
side the court as well. He marks several things 
of everyday life in his numerous proverbs and 
arthantaranydsas °*- see for,example: 


(c) aif sir ga artis ast | 


94, Ibid. 


95. Cf. the description of the Dawn of Youth in 
Khagendranatha Mitra, p. 17, Pada 50, and that of spring 
iu several Padas,'e.g., Ibid p. 202 Pada 610. 

96. A collection of them has been made by Dr. Umesha 
Mishra ia his Vidydpati T hakura. 


21 
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(i) Tea frre G1 tee fate | 

(04) GX We HiT Aare | 

(iv) Fars aret stifa | 

(v) aa ana afe dg ada | 

(vt) @le fa weag ae TAS afe STA | etc. 


He writes several poems for the common folk; 
he provides songs for almost all occasions in 
Maithila life, such as, his songs of Gosauni, Jogs, 
_ Uciti, Mahegavanis otc. The songs of Siva 
‘depict the life of the common folk and provides 
ample room for the poet’s realistic imagina- 
tion. He writes of the evils of child-marriage 
and sketches the life of the old and the poor.®? 


There are two classes of poems which seem 
to have been written by the poet for his own 
satisfaction. The first includes such love poems 
as are not addressed to any patron. The second 
is made up of his Nacaris which, when all is 
said and dono, remain to be his highest devo- 
tional works. These songs have remarkable 
spontaneity, unique simplicity and extreme 
directness of expression. It is possible that 
some of these songs were composed in the 
earlier part of his life, buta majority of them 
belong to a later period. 


The influence of Sanskrit is great on his 
poetry. Mm. Haraprasad Suastri rightly says: 

“dena wage aa fag af Male as, aa afea soar 
mie, farts sae alent uagiad aga sy sage aaTHa | 
Qala, AAT Wrens, APRNs caf dwar vs 
Mad Blea aia qe aged fanaa sigan arate ate ata 
dag aftaigal was ana ofa afee aofifaa dea ale BA Ge 
was GHA Ad a, CF aaa dea Haare sae aaa we aerzar. 
ga | aleret wa azar ag eal gazalga | gaa aad Gie- 


97. Of. Note 87 atove, 
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St erage fa fren Srt site am sta are, fg BRQME 
smart wa sar asa 34, Pade a afsay a 
arent wane aft oy at) ofa was yet aftds 
ezq yas 


Indeed the learncd Mahamahopadhyaya goes 
on to charge the poet with the lack of original- 
ity in his imagery: 


“oat ater dena ofsarea sieret TA A AK AMT SFist 
aaa fatra fegen are | Saat aq dena afters agfa seat fare 
ma atfrat ara |’? 


His imagery (metaphors, similes and epi- 
thets) is very much «uided by the conventions 
of Sanskrit. ‘The commonest comparisons are 
with: Cakora, bee, lotus, lion, gold, antelope, 
ponengrade, nectar (A mrta), ai row, Rahu, moon, 
Khanjana, lightning, trunk of plantain-tree, §ri- 
phala, Malaya or right’ wind, Bimba, Pravala, 
hill and the like. This was but a uatural 
influence of the kind of work put together by 
his predecessor Jyotirigsvara. He manipulates 
his metaphors very cleverly and often succeeds 
in playing upon the conventional metaphors 
and epithets most dexterously.!°° He is a 
master of similes, both long and short?°!—not 
necessarily all within conventional orbits, 


98. Introduotion to Kirttilat@. Shivanandana Thakura 
(Mahakavi Vidyapati, with Jayadeva, pp. 110-114, with 
Amaru, pp. 114-123, with Govardhana, pp. 124.129 with 
Bharavi and Magha. pp. 124-124) and Nareidranathadasa 
(Vidyavati Kavyaloka, pp. 15 to 60) have worked out how 
his numerous poems echoe Sanskrit writers and how ine 
many oases he has gone beyond them. 


99. Ibid. 

100. E.g., Khagengranatha Mitra, p. 11 Pada 29, or the 
pada—a@t FE AAT aac ft ae H Etc. 

101, Successful instances are to be found when he 


sings of the marriage of Vasanta (Ibid p. 204), or when 
he compares conjugal union to worshipping (N. G. Indian 


| 
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Some of the images revea] the harshness of 
man’s handling of woman.?92 They are alsv 
determined by their sounds. 


In short, he is as great a careful craftsman 
ashe isa poet of emotions and idvas. “The 
vocabulary and language of Vidyapati’s poetry 
is comparitively pure but as might be expected, 
archaic and frequently obscure and most diffi- 
cult.’298 But, like the greatest poets of the 
world, he gives some of his most poignant and 
deepest feelings in simple language unadorned 
with any figure of speech. For example, the 
poems which begin with the following lines 
are specimens of his highest poetry: 

(1) we ge are opstier gar cit 11+ 

(2) sea eta ce Al B Alertata 110% 

(3) gafer gag EA AAT @ ALT AfetEIT 110° 
(4) af & ent cers afe ae 12°97 

His supreme glory asa poet, then, lies in 
the gift of his extraordinary sensibility and 
of his power to express it in musica! and 
artistic language. His great achievement, like 
that of Kalidasa and Tagore, has been to take 


a 


Press Edn. p. 499); or when he compares a woman to 


iva (Kh. Mitra Pada...............ccceccces ), or when a neck- 
lace is compared to the current of river Ganga (Ibid Pada 
i evevaasedawes: ortabe ); or when Viparita-Rati is pictured as 


the coming of Pralaya (Narendranatha Dsaa. Vidydpat: 
Kavy@loka, p. 241) or as Sangita (N.G. Indian Press Edn. 
Pada 611), etc. 


102. E.g. those where the lover is compared to Rahu, 
or to elephant or to lion or to hunter and the beloved to 
moon or to lotus leaf or to deer or to bird respectively. 


1.3. Bengali Literature by Lila Ray (published by the 
P. KE, N. Indian Centre, Bombay). 


104. Khagendranatha Mitra op. cit., p. 329. 
105, Ibid, p. 326. 
106. Ibid, p. 267. 
107. Ibid, p. 235. 
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every poetic element and subdue it to a harmony 
of artistic perfection set in the key of sensuous 
beauty. He could visualise and _ present 
strongest feelings for all sensuous beauty of 
colour and form. He laid the foundations of 
Maithili literature deeply and permanently; he 
was so successful that for a number of years 
the ability to imitate his lines alone was con- 
sidered a poetic gift. 


Il 
THE INFLUENCE OF VIDYAPATI THAKURA 


la Mithila 


It. is wholly wrong to think that Vidyapati 
-was ignored or not appreciated in his own 
province till others pointed out his greatness. 
Of course, researches on Vidyapati on modern 
critical lines started very Jate in Mithila. 
This was but natural because “English” educa- 
tion was introduced there very late. 


In his own days, Vidyapati was fortunate 
in having a very eager and responsive audience 
at the court. His patrons were very sympa- 
thetic to him. ‘lo Maharaja Kirttisingha he was 
“the Playmate Poet’', to Maharaja Sivasingha 
and his queen Mihadevi Lakhima he was the 
“New Jayadeva” .whom they rewarded with 
the gift of his native village Bisphi, to his 
contemporaries he was “Sukavi”, “Sarasakavi”, 
“Sukavi-Kanthahara” and to the public at 
large he was the supreme singer of Vyavaharika 
 tengenmne ig songs and devotional hymns to 
iva and Sakti. Indeed, the Ain-t-Akbari (c. 
1598) notices in its section on music the glory 
of the *Lacharis of Bidyapat”. 

From what Locana says in the Rdga- 
tarangini about the achievement of Vidyapati 
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as a musician, it appears that a special lin6 
of singers was founded. Jayata was appointed 
by Maharaja Sivasingha to sing his songs in 
their proper melodies. His son Vitrsna, grandson 
Harihara Mallika, and great-grand-son Ghana- 
éyama Mallika carried on the tradition. At the 
time of Locana, there were three sons of 
Ghanagyama Mallika who were the exponents 
of Vidyapati Music. Locana himself was a 
great admirer of Vidyapati. 


°* Besides this, a long line of imitators 
succeeded him till the beginning of the present 
century. A remarkable feature of these poets 
of the Vidyapati tradition is their names, end- 
ing in “Pati”, e.g., Umapati, Nandipati, Rama- 
pati, Krsnapati, Kulapati, Sripati, Harapati, 
Mahipati and Laksmipati. Each of these poets 
followed the imagery, technique and prosody - 
of the Master. In the ‘Bhanita’ these poets 
insert the name of the patron for whose pleasure 
or under whose orders they wanted to be 
known to have written their poems. 


Of these poets, Govindadasa alone refers to 
Vidyayati explicitly as his guru.?° 


In the Neighbouring Provinces 


(1) Bengal 

The fame of Vidyapati in the neighbouring 
provinces was equally great, if not greater. 
In his own province he became famous as a 
poet of love and as a devotee of Siva. In the 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa and Assam he was 
Known as @ great Vaisnava. He was the 
earliest singer of Eastern India who had raised 


108. See Govinda Gitavalt edited by Mathura Prasad 
Dikshit, Pustaka-Bhandar, Laheriaserai, p. 3: and 
Nagendranatha Gupta, Vidyapatt Paddvalt, Vasumati 
Edition, p. 1. 
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@ vernacular to the level of a literary language ; 

his poems were written and cultivated in 4 

land which was the leader of Sanskrit Learning 

and Hindu Culture, where people from all parts 

of the country came to qualify themselves as 

scholars ; he was somehow instrumental in 

popularising the cult of Kysna-Radha worship 

begun ina peculiarly sensual phraseology by 

the Puranas and developed into one of the 

highest literary achievements in Sanskrit by 

Jayadeva—all this in the background of Musala- ’ 
man inroads; and, last Lut not the least, the 

native sweetness and excellence of his songs 

written ina language which did not seem to 

be very much removed from their own verna- 

culars of those days—these led to the enormous 

vogue of Vidyapati in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, 


Vidyapati’s songs acquired an added mean- 
ing when Candidasa’s and Vidyapati’s name 
were coupled together.?°® It has been, how- 
ever shown by scholars like Romesh Chandra 
Dutt that there is no likelihood of the two 
having ever met each other and that Candidasa’s 
poetry was later and was inspired by Vidya: 
pati,??*° especially in the Krsnakirttana. 


A still more important thing happened. 
His songs became great favourites of the famous 
Vaisnava reformer of Bengal, Caitanya, and 
through him, songs purporting to be by Vidya- 
pati became as well-known in Bengali house- 
holds as the Bible is in English ones. Says 
Grierson: 

*‘And now a curious circumstance aruse, unparalleled. : 

I beiieve in the history of literature....(His songs) 
were twisted and contorted, lengthened and cur- 
tailed, in the procrustean bed of the Bangali 


109. ‘See the disoussion ‘in Vidyapati Kéavvaloka, 
p. 64 ff. 


110. Bengali Literature, p. 15, 


® 
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language and metre, into a kind of bastard langu- 
age neither Bangal!l nor Maithili, but this was not 
all,—a host of imitators sprung up,—notably one 
Basant Ray of Jessore, who wrote, under the name 
of Vidydpati in this bastard language, songs which 
in their form bore a considerable resemblance to 
the matter of our poet, but which almost entirely 
wanted the polish and felicity of expression of the 
old master-singer nsucuases: (These imitation songs 
known as “Brajabali’ songs) became gradually 
more popular amongst the Bangalt peuple than the 
real songs of Vidyapati...... vat 


“NA complete account of these “Brajabulr’ 


poets has been given by Dr. Sukumar Sen in his 
History of Brajabuli Literature.1** The extant 
poems are found in the following collections 
“Ksanada-gita-cintamani” (c. (700), ‘“‘Padamrta- 
Samudra” (c. 1725) “Pada- Kalpataru” (c. 1750), 
Sankirttanamyta (c. 1771), “Padarasasara” (Cc, 
1925), “Pada-Ratnakara” (Ms of 1653) “Pada-. 
kalealatika” (1849), “Ganga-pada-tarangini” 
(1903), “Aprakasita-Pada-Ratnavalt” (supple- 
ment to “Pada-Kalpataru’”’) and stray poems in 
Vanga-Sdhitya-Parisad-Patrika and anthologies 
of Vaisnava Poetics, such as, “Rasakalpa-V ally, . 
‘Rasa-Manjari,” “Bhakti-Ratnakara,” and 
“Nay ika-Katna-Mala.” 


Dr. Subhadra Jha has analysed these songs 
and grouped them into four classes :!2% 

(a) Some whose language is pure Maithili. 

(b) Some which are in Maithili mixed up 
with Bengal. 

(c) Some in pure Bengalt. 

(d) Some in Bengali with words belonging 
‘to Hindi (Braja-bhasa)- 


The limited space at our disposal forbids 
us from giving any descriptin of the Brajabul; 


“41. Grierson, Maithtli Chestomathy, p. 34, ’ 
112. Published by the Caloutta University, Caloutta, 
113. OCP XII Part I Summaries, 1943, p. 130. 
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poets in detail. We can, however, examine a 
few leading figures, | 


Jainadgsa (born c. 1530) wrote nearly 105 
poems in Brajabuli and is one of its most care- 
ful writers. His language is marked with ele- 
gance of style and diction. The following 
poem is quoted as a specimen. On finding out 
the secret love of Radha, one of her friends 
speaks to her thus: 


ae ae aale ena ale aranfe 
Yt ya aa oft 
vaca an faaa—tayy 
Csga HOT Fale II 
aft @ gual & a4 ala 
qalea dies Hale Geet 
Refa Bays ata | 
aq He ang fasa wa 
aa gg arifa ar 
aq fafe ai ua ona tua alfa 
Za TIA aa Il 
fia Taq Hea aa Wea 
al aa aay ate | 
: aa faa cia vated Baas 
Mia taal wef | 
ew aa fanaa mela ula fea 
al aa gael WIT BIT 
“ajaala’? He area) ae fare 
Uy Waet ag as 1? 24 
Govindacasa is the name ot at least three 
Brajabali poets. One of them is the great poet 


who has made this name immortal in Maithili 
literature.225 $$The other Govindadadsas are 


me ees 


114. Sukumar Sen, History of Brajabalt, p. 68. 
115. See Chapter VI of the present work. ° 
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(1) Govindadasa Kaviraja ( ? 1535 -? 1613), (2) Go- 
vindadasa Cakravarti (contemporary of (1) )» 
(3) Govindadasa Acarya (c. 1533), Poems as- 
cribed to the first Govindadasa belong to the 
gteat Maithila Govindadasa. This is why 
Dr. Sukumar Sen has to say: 


“None of the poems which Radhamohana (the 
greatest compiler of Vaisnava lyrics) asoribes to 
the Kaviradja are written in Bengali, from which 
it might be conoluded that the poet did not write 
any poem in Bengali,”’?16 

In the absence of Bengali poems, it is no use simply 
to assert that “this conclusion seems...absurd, that 
a great Bengali poet should not write in Ben- 
galj.”217 

For, this Govindadasa was not a _ Bengali 
at all. We shall deal with his ‘Brajabali’ poems 
under Maithila Govindadasa (c. 167). 


Among other important Brajabuli poets in 
Bengal, Ba'ardmadasa occupies a very preat 
position. His correct identification has not 
been possible. As with Jianadasa, his Brajabtl 
poems (about 80 in number) are decidedly in. 
ferior to his Bengali poems. Like Govinda- 
dasa he was a skilled metrician, and could write 
ornamental poetry (e.g. see his alliterative 
poems beginning with letters ba, ca and ka). 
As regards the passions and pains of a lover, 
according to Dr. Sen, he excels all other Bengali 
Brajabal1 poets, even though this was the 
special field of all the Vaisnava poets. Of all 
great Bengali Brajabuli pcets, he is the only 
poet who has made a considerable achievement 
in depicting the mother’s love of yearning for 
her child (Vatsalya rasa). See, for example, 
the following poem. Yaégoda is saying to the 
companions of Krsna: 


116. History of Brajabalt Literatuie, p. 108. 
117. Ibid, p. 108. 
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fea GaIh 418 Ga, WR, aarTA 
faadt afia at sat | 
aa Sa sfagt TITY Farge 
aoe aa at arte gz 
Vay Bey as Mate afar ark 
fit At afte ana | 
TA TUIFT BIA TT TA aft art 
TNT aT Aa AT Aa Il 
fase Tag wea AT avar ARIA TFA 
qt ous gfa aaa | 
fife ta aaa aaa naa af 
aft aq wee area il 
CaTaal an”? arayl ga BW aqazta 
aa fee at arfae wa | 
AW ay aa fa ala saat 
aia art afeet fersrq |? 2° 
Of Narottamadasa (c. 1583) we know a lot. 
His Radha-Krsna poems are mediocre but those 
dealing with ‘prarthana’ are by common consent 
his greatest works, And though Brajabal: forms 
are copiously found in his Bengali writings, there 
are only-one or two ‘prarthanas’ in pure Braja- 
bal1. No particular flight of fancy, no brilliancy 
(inteliectual or philosophical) of style or langu- 
age marks his poems but there is such a blend. 
ing of yearning and pathos, personal appeal 
and direct simplicity as cannot but move the 
reader. The following poem is quoted as a 
specimen: 
2 Mf aia Haft Tae faa, 
BIA ATT HAY TAT TAT FB, 
atat wart fsa yer ata Aa Il 
Gar rane cra aft atar afwas 


- aa we te gt | 


ee ee 


118. Ibid, p. 30. 
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saa, we sr sae aeqq ayy 
afaat- afaa at at jl etc.229 


Among the “successors of Govindadasa 
Kaviraja”, Raygekhara seems to be the most 
important. Specimens of his style are given 
below: 

(1) a1acefa-az cwafa fazer | 

ag ot Brat, Se AAAUAT II 
qt asl fanaa aga Ae | 
fazgez qa ala aafae aie II 
sad faa afa area faa | 
year faata aatiad are te etc.32° 


(2) A slavishimitation of the great Muithila 
Govindadasa : 
$44 -HAG-HAT- BT fale 
aagfa-diz faertt | 
gfaa aus-afaa gana 
Sa arafa wales | etc.22? 


I may now refer to the modern revival of 
Brajabiulr in Benga]. Of course, this does not 
imply any break in the history of Brajaba!1; 
it was cultivated throughout the centuries. 
Janamejaya Mitra (father of Rajendra Lal 
Mitra), Bankima Chandra Chatterji (1338-1894), 
Rajakrspa Raya (1855-1893), and lastly, the 
greatest of these, Kabindranatha Tagore (1851. 
1941) may be mentioned among those who have 
written init in the recent past. I shall deal 
with Rabindranatha only. 


“His (Vidyapati’s) poems and songs were 
one of the earliest delights that stirred my 
ycuthful imagination and TI even had th» 


119. Ibid, p. 98. 
120, Ibid, p. 149. 
421. Ibid, p. 148. 
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privilege of setting one of them to music’’,?42 
so he wrote in 1937 to B:bu Narendra Nath 
Das Vidyalankara. Pandit |§Mathuraprasada 
Diksita quotes?4® the following extracts from 
an atticle of Mr. Nagendra Nath Gupta in the 
Indian Nation «Tagore Septnagonary supple- 
ment) Sunday, Decemlr 20, 193i, entitled 
Maithili Poets and Rabindranath Tigore: 


“by studying the pvuems of tho Maithil poets, he 
acjuired a wonderful command over the Maithili 
language. He wasin his teens when under the 
Pseudonvym <«f Bha:using.i (Bhanu being a 
synonym fox R.vi-the ~u:1) be wrote a number 
‘of lyrics in the Maithili la: guage...Rabindra Natha 
would be the first to acknowledge the debt that 
he owes to the vy o.t Maiti! poets-—Vidyvapati and 
Govinda Das...... But it is their light that has 
illuminated the genius of Ribindra Nath Tagore 
and brought an admiring werld around him.” 


The Bhdnu-simha-Thakurera Paddvali ap- 
peared in 1921374 ‘The poet deals with the 


122. Letter to Narendravathadasa quoted in Vidydpati 
Kadv4 a! oke. 

123. Tntroduction to hi edition of Govinda-Gitdval?, 
Pustaka. Bhandara, Laherisserai. 


124, He describes the tull history of publishing this 
in his My Reminiscene: (p. 136 (1): “As [I have said I was 
a keen student of thn series of old Vaishnava poems 
which were being collected and published by Babu 
Akshaya Sarkar ard Saroda Mitter. Their language 
largely mixed with Maithili, I found difficult to under- 
stand ; but for thai very reason [ took all the more pains 
to vet at their maaning. My feeling towards them was 
that of s-me eager ouriosity with whichI regarded the 
ungerminated sprout within the seed, or the undiscovered 
mystery under the dust-covering of the earth. My enthusi- 
asm was kept up with the hope of bringing to light some 
unknow. poetical ge ns, as ] went deeper and deeper into 
the unexplored darkneses of this treasure-ehouse. 


While [ was so engaged, the idea got hold of me of 
enfoldiug my own writings in just such a wrapping of 
mystery. I had heard from Akshaya Chowdhry the story 
of the English boy poet Vhatterton, What his poetry 
was like I had no -idea, nor perhaps; had Akshaya Babu 
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R dha-Kysna theme without any vestige of re- 
ligious thought. Its language is Maithili, with 


himself. Had we known, the story might have lost its 
charm. As it happened the melodramatic element in it 
fired my imagination ; for had not so many been deceived 
by his beautiful imitation of the olassics? And at last 
the unfortunate youth had died by his own hand. Leaving 
aside the suicide part, I girded up my loims to emulate 
young Chatterton’s exploits. 


One noon the clouds had gathered thickly. Rejoicing 
in the grateful shade of the cloudy mid-day rest-house, 
[I lay prone on the bed in my inner room. I wrote on a 
slate the imitation Maithili poem. 


I was greatly pleased with it, and lost no time in 
reading it out to the first man I came across, of whose 
understanding a word of if happened to be not the 
slightest danger and who consequently could not but 
gravely nod and say, ‘‘Good, very good indeed”. 


To my friend mentioned a while ago I said one day: 
‘‘A tattered old manuscript has been discovered while 
rummaging in the Adi Brahma Samaja Library, and from 
this I hade copied some poems by an old Vaishnava poet 
named Bhanu Singha.” With him I read some of my 
imitation poems to him. He was profoundly stirred. 
“These could not have been written even by Vidyapati 
or Chandidasa” he rapturously exclaimed. “I really must 
have that manuscript made over to Akshaya Babu for 
publication.” ' 

Then I showed him my manuscript book and conclu- 
sively proved that the poem could not have been written 
by either Vidyapati or Chandidasa because the author 
happened to be myself. My friend’s face fell as he 
muttered, “Yes, yes, they are not half bad.” 


When these Bhanu Singha poems were coming out 
in the Bharati, Dr. Nishikanta Chatterjee was in Germany. 
He wrote a thesis on the lyric poetry of our country 
comparing it .with that of Europe. Bhanu Singha was 
given a place of honour as one of the old poets, and as no 
modern writer could have aspired to, This was the thesis 
on whioh Nishikanta Chatterjee got his Ph.D. 


Whoever Bhanu Singha might have been, had his 
writings fallen into the hands of latter day men, I swear 
I would not have been deceived. The language ‘niight 
have passed muster, for that which the old poets wrote 
in was not their moter tongue but an artificial language 
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few sporadic Bengali forms as usual. The poems 
number twenty only. They are on Vasanta- 
Vasana, Sinya-Kanana, Viphala-Rajani, Viraha- 
Vedana, Milana- Sajia, Milana, Vamégi-Dhvani, 
Abhisara, Pratiksa, Vyakulata, Rasavega, Nidra, 
Varsa, Anutapta, Vida, Datira Prati, Samsy4, 
Marana, and Ko Tuhu. 


The following poem is quoted as a speci- 
men °: : 
eq HBA SA AH 
Beat Ayt sail ars 
faaft ara aie Te 
asta BAY ATAY aT Il 
at awe adlwara 
ex = wa-FANUa 
efiy aa fant gia 
Sa aa F Arai ay Il 
are (%) Han aufware 
Bre (2) fen Taare 
eral (%) Ree AHATT 
fana wa wife = 
He a Wat Ie 
Ad SA Sy oa 
Gea afd Yt Ye 
aga yfe arf 21 
tq asia yaa 
qq AAIJoa aa 
AN iat Ay aa 
q-aarm fafa 3 Il 


varying in the hands of different authors...... Any attempt 
to test, Bhanu Singha’s poems would have shown up the 
base metal. It had none of the ravishing melody of our 
ancient pipes, but only the trickle of a modern foreign 
barrel organ.’ 
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ATA) Brat asfyazea 
aca afa@ sit miface 
yaa aTOTarefarez 
wma f4e oafee BW?’ 
Vidyapati’s fame in Bengal, therefe ‘Te, rest- 
edon two scores: first, that he was probably 
an Old ‘Bengali Classic’, and second, that he 
was a great ‘Vaisnava singer’. Bankim and 
Tagore respected him in the first manner; Cai- 
tanya and subsequent Vaisnavas in the second. 


(2) Assam 


In the province of Assam, Vidyapati be- 
came popular mainly as a Vaigniva singer. 
In a tour Sinkara Deva (1449- i568) the great 
Vaisnava reformer of Assam e.w the great 
instrument that the Brajabalt or Maithili lan- 
guage had beon in spreading Vaisnavism, and. 
introduced it in Assam. 


It is not wholly true to say that the Braja- 
bali literature of Assum is indistinguishable 
from that of Bengeal.42® Mr. Medhi shows many 
differences between the two.?27 Firstly Radha 
has no place in the Assameso ‘Brajabali litera- 
ture: secondiy, the Assamese Brajabtili lyricists 
contemplate their state as servitude (Ddsya) while 
in Bengal it is friendship (Sakhya), even con. 
jugal love (Patipatnibhdava ; and it may be added 
lastly, Assame3e writers wrote Maithili dramas 
also which were completely absent in Bengal. 

The evolution of Brajabali in Assam 1s due 
mainly to the connection. 


“of the people ot Kamaripa with those of, Videha 
(Mithila)...as also to the direct contact of Sankara 
Deva with the speakers of Mauithili......inoluding 


125. History of Brajabali Literature, p. 373. 

126, As Dr, Sen svuems to imply in Ibid, p. 1. 

127. JKAMRUPA IX 3-4, p. 71-72, see also Hindustant 
1944. 
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the learned men during his first pilgrimage in the 
fifteenth century A.D. This great religious refor- 
mer and his followers have produced a vast Braja- 
buli Literature in Assam, only an_ insignificant 
part of which has just been published.”’?2° 
In the history of Assamese, Brajabiili1 
occupies an important place; it was able to lay 
the foundations of Assamese Literature, 


Assamese Brajabilt lyrics inspired by 
Vidyapati can be roughly divided into two 
groups—the Baragits (or the Celestial songs) and 
the Ankera Gits (songs of the dramas called 
Ankia Nats). They also have like Maithili songs 
of Vidyapati’(1) indications of the Ragas, show. 
ing that they were also meant to be sung 
actually, (2) ‘Bhanitas’, (3) Dhru-padas, (4) and 
the subject-matter is based on the story of Krsna. 
The direct influence of Braja on the subject. 
matter of the Assamese Brajabali poets is more 
‘noticeable than on that of the Bengali Brajabalr 
poets. 


The language of the Baragits is not as pure 
Maithili as that of the Ankia dramas. Not 
only are there a larger number of Brajabhasa 
words, but in them we find more changes in 
Maithili spellings and phonetics,?2®° though 
Maithili peculiarities still persist: such as, the 
predominance of the dentals (especially dental 
sa), the writing of ya as ja when pronounced 
as ja, the writing of ya or va as a when pro- 
nounced as ya or va, the use of short ¢ and 
short u, etc. 


Traditionally the number of Baragits is 
given to be 240.3%° But the available songs 


128. JKAMRUPA VIII 4, p. 104. 
129. Ibid. X 1-2, p. 2. 


130. Dr. Banikanta Kakati mentions in his Purays 
Assamiva Saiatya, p. 58 that another tradition gives the 
number of Madhavadeva’s songs to ba :191. The Baragits 
have been edited by (a) Sivanatha Bhattacharya .and 
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number only 207—of which 41 (or rather 35 
only) are by Sankaradeva, 154 by Madhavadeva, 
1 by Ramacarana Thakura, 1 by  Daityari 
Thakura and 10 by Purusottama Thakura. 


_ The Baragits “have ,poetic beauty, tender- 
ness of sentiment and loftiness of thought.,’’? #2 
They produced a revolution in Medieval Assa- 
mese literature. Dr. Banikanta Kakati des- 
cribes this in the following words: 


‘auna sre gq afeee ma art aaa Tas Va | 
aqufiant ae afae are xreaitan arax soe vfafea | Be erRaz 
Ageless aula aa sa | TEta Hf Vas (Herrick) *aax 
aiartas aac afaar caat afe agai ara fafa Noble 
Numbers ; arate atfewadt awiaaic Noble Numbers. 

afar ar nae a gefy arfeaa afar opgqzd ass auita- 
alt Wa ase waa afaga Aaa aur | alee are wa aaa 
Beat Fat ye Baa quar aflgea | wars Wares Ale AlA- 
ai safsamr wreaasat ale wage Fa BA AA MATT 
—uaq waAlar ma atfecaa aatlat ofaerfas faze 29 


(3) Ortssa 


In Orissa the earliest influence of Maithili 
is visible in the first decades of the 16th cen- 
tury. We know M.M. Govinda Thakura, the 
author of Pujdpradipa and Kdvyapradipa, to 
have visited Orissa, but in the main Bengalis 
acted as the source of Maithili influence in 
Orissa. For, the earliest known  Brajaboli 
poem in Orissa is dedicated to Pratapa-rudra- 


(6) Kantiram Burhabhakta. Sankaradeva’s Baragits have 
oeen edited by Rajmohan Nath B.A. and published by 
Assamese Provincial Sankar Sangh, ! Head! Office, P.O., 
Puranigodama, Nagaon, Assam. 


131, Barua—Assamese Literuture (published by the 
Indian P. BE. N. All-Indis. Centre, Aryasangha, Malabar 
Hills, Bombay). 


. 132, B. K, Kakati, Purayi Assimtya Sahitya, pp. 57-58, 
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deva (1504-1552) king of Orissa. Its author was 
Ramananda Rai thea famous: poet and dramatist 
of Orissa. A vivid description of his meeting 
with Caitanya is given by Dr.S kumar Sen: 


‘When Caitanyadeva started on his pilgrimage tu 
the peninsu.ar India, he was requested by 
Vasudeva-Sarvabhauma, one of the must reputed 
Bengali scholars of the time. to meet Ramananda 
at Vidyi-nagara Ramdnanda had good reputation 
as a fine scholar and a mystio poet. The Master 
and the Mystic met on the bank of the Godavari, 
and they were mutually attracted. At evenfail 
they had a meeting at the house of the official 
when ensued a very interesting und remarkable 
discourse. This interview and intercourse has 
had an able, brilliant and full treatment by the 
masterly pen of Krenadasa Kavirdja in the 8th 
chapter of the II BK, of the Castanya-Caritamrta. 
Caitanyadeva asked Raya what was the ‘ultimate 
aim of Vaisnava religion and philosophy. Rama- 
wanda gave the obvious answer, but of course, 
the Master was not to be Satisfied, Skilfully led 
onwards by the clever and penetrating questions 
of the latter, Ramananda was at last unable to 
express himself any further with the help of any 
quotations from scriptures or otherwise. Then he 
asked the Master's permission to express his 
sentiments through a poem he had written. Hardly 
two lines had been recited when Caitanya-deva was 
vreatly moved and stopped further progress of the 
recital. So far as contemporarary evidence goes 
this poem a the earliest ee Brajabuli coimposi- 
T1ON .occcceces 


This event tovuk place at Vidyanagara on 
the Godavari river in 181) or (512. The poem 
is quoted below : 

gfeafs cat aaa Vit Fat | 
salat sige waht at Mer II 
qaaway 7g wal | 

ag Ha HaHa Gaet ata || 

vafa ay aa Sa-aerat | 

aly Sat A eat epee art Il. 


~_— 
eee = 


133. Sukumar Sen. op, cit., p. 28. 
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a Maal af a Naat wa | 

gee faarat aera cist ata I 

ma ay frat ge Af Alfa | 

qyes-ins 06 stg Of Il 

ada agaufaq ala | 

craraee tra fe ( af f+) array yt 84 

Mr. Priyaranjana Sen has recen:ly publish. 

el a collection of Brajabalr poems of Raya 
Ramananda.!#5 It contains more than hundred 
beautiful lyrics on devotion to Krsna and is in 
many ways far superior to the average Braja- 
bali poems. Its Maithili is mixed with Brajs- 
bhasa, Oriya and Bengali. The following i+ 
quoted as a specimen : 

AM AST BY BATT FAA | 

Tela ATTA ATE reara sre Il 

aimafet fas aft geraz | 

Wet WA Tl Cea AI II 

faaah ariat za Ale | 

aeat TITS He erg acy Hl 

wee SEH yeti Ay AST | 

crarars (aha Sa ae age i"? . 


The peculiarities of these lyrics are that 
devotion is expressed in extremely good taste 
and that the sports of Krsna are described at 
different hours of the day. 


Other important Orissa. poets in the 16th cen- 
tury who wrote in Brajabuli are Campati Rait®? 


134. Ibid. 

135. Raya Kamdnandera Bhanitdvukta Padavait, pub- 
lished by Manikalela Dutt, 24 Bagmari Road Caloutta, 
1352. 

136. p. 13. it 

137. Alias ‘Sukavi Vidyapati’; Dr. Sukumar Sen, op. 
cit. pp. 15-55 and Radhamohan Thakure's Padamrytusamudra, 
Pp. 192-194, 
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a Mahapatra of Maharaja Prataparudradeva, 
and Prataparudradeva himself. Madhavi Dasr 
(a lady)—Kanhu Dasa and Murari are minor 
Brajabuli poets who are also qnoied in “Padakal- 
pataru” and “Ksinada Cintamani,” 

In the next c-ntury, we find three great 
poets who contributed to Oriya Brajabolt litera- 
ture. They are Rai Damodara Dasa, Canda 
Kavi, and Yadupati Dasa. Thé first two flour- 
ished in the court of Ramacandra Deval, the 
Gajapati (king) of Puri, and the last in the 
court of the Orissa ruler Narasimha Deva. All 
these poets composed songs following the foot- 
steps of Vidyapati though their language is 
more akin to the language of Candidasa.22® 

Oriya Brajabuli literature is still unexplor- 
ed. It was in the main the result of contacts 
whici) Bengali Vaisnavas had with the people 
of Orissa. Rightly Radhamohan Thakura 
observes : 

“siagmyt sleear aint fda wade TA aan 
HGS AEA AHLeAz aravara By Wael Hq Aaa! WT FSA 
‘Waa Wrest Tan ws waa Shear wa wifes gaa 
TSAR Baar Bevaed Magny wd sheeaiara! sia arafar 
ag @fe area wl arsar fahaa sage) aera TaTar BIT UA 
aya ol ZT ayyt*? 


t) Nepal 


‘There was one more country where Vidya- 
pati wasa vreat force. In the kingdom of Nepal 
the Maithils had gained uccess long ago and 
had gradually introduced their vernacular in tho 


138: The information contained in this paragraph has 
been supplied to me by my friend Prof, Bimal Kishore 
Misra, Orissa. 

139, Introduction to his collection of Padas, p. 113, 
(quoted by Priyaranjana Sen, Rava Ramé@nandera Bhan. 
idyukia Paddvalt, Introdustion, p. 9). 
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traditional Sanskrit dramas which were cus- 
tomarily acted there on all ceremonial occasions. 
It thus gradually became the court Janguage 
of Nepal; the Malla Kings of Nepal them- 
solves wrote after Vidyaputi and induced many 
poets and musiciaus to do the same An 
account of them is given elsewhere below. 


While there was so much appreciation and 
understanding of Vidyapati throughout tho 
Pracyadega (Eustern India), it may be noted 
that there was no notice taken cf him in the 
Madhyadega (Hindustan or the Mid-land). 


IV 
MODERN APPRECIATION OF VIDYAPATI 


Vidyapati Criticism 


The earliest writer to attempt an evalua- 
tion of Vidyapati on critical lines was Mr. 
Beams in the Indtan Antiquary for 1873 and 
1875. Then,in 1878-9 Babu Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar of Chinsurah published the great Prdécina 
Kavya-Sangraha in a series of volumes and 
added to it an introduction on Vidyapati as well. 
It was, however, by the late Sharda Charan 
Mitter that fresh light was thrown on his work 
in the excelient Introduction to an expurgated 
edition of Vidyapats Paddvali (1878-9). ‘his 
Introduction was later translated by Grierson 
in the Indian Antiquary. 


It was also at this time, that Sir George 
(jrierson brought out his famous Maithili 
Chrestomathy (Extra No. JRASB 1880-2) con- 
taining 82 songs of Vidyapati in correct Maithili. 
A little eaclier, Mr. Rajukrishna Mukhopadh- 
yaya had declared emphatically that the real 
Vidyapati, whose nationality people had come 
to dispute (see eg. Ramagati Nydyaratna’s 
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“Sahitya Visayaka” 1873 : they were so much at 
home with Vid) apati that tney could not believe 
that he was not a Bengali) was a Maithila, ina 
memorable article in “Banga-Daréana”, which 
was translated into English by Mr. Beams. 
Grierson confirmed his ccnclusions; Romesh 
Chandra Dutt and Mm Hara Prasad Shastri 
later on supported him, though such persons 
as Kailash Ghosh (4 g. in Bangala Sdhttya 1893) 
continue to believe the myth of Vidyapati-and- 
Candidasa-meeting, or that of Vidyapati-and- 
Caitanya-meeting (circulated by the author of 
Advaita Prakdsa), and hold that at least the real 
Vidyapati wrote in Bengali as well (this is still 
the view of Sr1 Khagendranatha Mitr i?*°) 


The next stage in Vidyapati criticism was 
a natural corollary of that unhappy classifica- 
tion of Grierson which gave the impression 
‘that Maithili was a dialect of Hindi, the effects 
of which are not over even today. Babu Braj- 
nandana Sahaya of district Arrah was the first 
to hail him asa Hindi classic and called him the 
“Nightingale of Mithila’ in 1908 and published 
about 400 of his songs with a long introduction 
and notes. Two years Jater, a Hindi edition of 
Babu Nagendranatha Gupta’s collection of 
Vidyapati’s Padas was published from the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. Henceforth all those 
who wrote on Hindi literature included Vidya- 
pati as a classic of Hindi. The earliest of them 
were the Misrabandhu who placed him in the 
Early Middle Period of Hindi and later on 
regarded him as the tenth ‘Ratna’. The next 
attempts were made by Sri Benipur in the 
introduction to his edition of Vidydpati, by 
Dr. Babu Ram Saxena in the introduction 
to his edition of the Kirtzlata, by Dr. Janardana 
Mishra in his work on Vsdydpati, by Prof. 
Kripa Natha Mishra in the introduction to 


140, Preface to his edition of Vidyapsti’s poems, 
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Vidyapati in the Bengali portion of Kavita 
Kaumudi, by Acharya Rama Chandra Shukla 
in his Hsstory of Hinds Literature, by Babu 
Shyamasundara Dasa in History of Hinds 
Language and Literature and by Dr. Rama 
Kumara Varma in his Critical History of Htndi. 

Meanwhile, there was considerable revival 
of Maithili in its home districts. ‘English’? 
education penetrated its area with a slow pace, 
and though Maithili was not recognised, yet the 
old way of appreciating the poet by merely 
imitating and singing his songs gave way to 
sound critical scholarship. Kavisvara Canda 
Jha (1830-1907) belonged to the border line of 
the two groups. He helped Babu Nagendra- 
natha upta in his monumental! task of restor-. 
ing Vidyapati to his original colours. He 
collected for him songs current in Mithila, gave 
him the Rdgataranginit Ms. and helped him 
generally in interprecing the traditions con- 
nected with the life and work of the poet. This 
is why Babu Nagendranatha Gupta’s introduc- 
tion to Vidydpati contains most of the valuable 
things otherwise difficuit to collect. The next 
veneration of Vidvapati scholars included Mm. 
Parameshwara Jha, Mm. Muralidhara Jha, 
Mm. Mukunda Jha Bakhégiand Pandit Cefanatha 
Jha, but they could not add many things to 
what the Kavisvara had done. Shivanandan 
Thakur discovered an altogether new set of 
Vidyapati’s songs and his work on Vidyapati’s 
language marked a. new stage. Other workers 
in the field are Rajapandita Baladeva Mishra, 
Harinandana Thakur ‘Saroja’, Babuaj1 Mishra, 
Mm. Balakrishna Mishra, Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, Babu Narendranatha Dasa, Ramanatha 
Jha, Dr. Subhadra Jha, Surendra Jha ‘Suman’ 
and Ishanatha Jha. The prasent Maharajadhi- 
raja ot Darbhanga started a Vidyadpati Prize 
inthe Maithili Sahitya Parisad (Darbhanga), 
and Harivansha Jha has organised the ‘*Vidya- 
pati Smaraka Samiti’, With the efforts of 
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Narendranatha Dasa, Vidyapati Anniversary 
has come to be celebrated regularly since 1929. 


Reviey of Work Done 


(1) Vidydpati’s nate onality 
Among the topics on which discussion has 
centred so far this is no longer in dispute. 


(2) His Date 


Fortunately we have very much more de. 
finite information regarding him than about 
many Indian poets. The Ms. of Bhdgavata 
copied by him bears a date which was 
variously read as 309 La. Sam. (Canda 
Jha and Nagendranatha Gupta), 349 La. Sam. 
(B. Sahaya) or 389 La. Sam. (Jivanatha Ray). 
Ramanatha Jha, and I myself have worked 
out and seen that it is 309 La. Sam.?4? La. 
Sam. has been another source of discussion ; all 
views are summarised in Héstory of Bengal (Vol. 
1), Dacca University, though I believe that the 
La. Sam. is a lunar calender and has only 360 
days ina year and therefore in every 73 years, 
there should be a difference of 360 days in giving 
«a La. Sam. Thus, if to-day it is La. Sam. 837 
with a difference of 1109 years from the Christ- 
ian Era, at the time of Vidyapati it must have 
been a difference of 1119 years from the Christ- 
ian Era. The genuineness of the copper-plate 
grant of Bispi, 3* of the date ‘ anala-randhra- 
kara ” in a poem,!4® of the references to 


141. See “Vidyapati-Ka Hatha-Ka Likhala Bhagavata,” 
Bharatt I, (reprinted in Mathili Gadya Maz7ijasa, Mitra 
Mandala, Leheriaserai), and Maithili (Ms Magazine pub- 
lished from Isahapura, Darbhanga.) 

142. JRASS XVIII Pt.1 p. 96, and photo in JASB 
1895, Aug. (Proceedings.) : 

143. Poem given sin Khagendranath Mitra, Vidya. 

“pats, p. 340, 


24 
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Maithila personalities and the validity of evi- 
dences based on. traditions have all been dis- 
puted. Dr. Shahidullah has recently gathered 
most of those points, but he has ignored the 
native evidences.14* Shivanandana Thakura 
has too complacently quoted from the Brahma- 
Vaivarta Purdnato prove a tradition that has 
been able to show that the poet died in 
Octoher 1448.145 


(3) Hts Ancestory and Life History 

Barring his connection with Jyotirisvara, 
the author of Varna-Ratndkara, most of the facts 
have been now ascertained. There are, how- 
ever, certain minor points in the chronology 
of the Oinivara Dynasty (with which he was 
intimately associated) still undecided, as 
evidences are few. Pt. Ramanatha Jha has 
finally summarised all known facts about his 
ancestors,? 46 


(4) His Religious Views. 

Deluded by the Bengali interpretation of 
Vidyapati’s songs, Grierson found all his Radha. 
Krsna songs to be Vaisnava Hymns or Bha- 
jans.147 Mm. Haraprasad Sastri 7+° and, earlier, 
Nagendranatha Gupta emphatically declared 
that he was not a Vaisnava at all.24° Pt, Rama- 
natha Jha?5° has given a detailed summary 
of almost all the possible arguments ; (1) In his 
own land Vidyapati’s devotional songs are not 
those on Krsna but Siva. (2) Vaisnpava Bhajans 


144. IHQ, VII. 

145, See above f. n. 42 and 43. 
146. Published in Mihira, 1945. 
147. See Maithili Chrestomathy 
148. Introduotion to Rértélata. 
149. Introduotion to Wdyapati. 


150.. Maithili Gudya Sangraha III ‘(published by 
Maithili Sahitya Parisad, Darbhanga.) 
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are not liked by the common folk in Mithila, if 
they need them they borrow from Sardasa and 
Tulsidasa. Maithili Vaignava poems are very 
few and have been never popular beyond the 
small number of Vaisnava Sadhus. (3) Only a 
few of his songs refer directly to Lord Krsna, and 
may bein those songs where any reference is 
nade, it is perhaps to ‘Krsna’ coloured Maharaja 
iva-Singha and his consort, (4) His songs are 
intended to be love songs for which Jayadeva 
and the Brdgavata supplied the Krsna legend as 
suitable material. (5) Caitanya the founder of 
‘Parakiya Vaispava bhava’ was born 100 years 
‘after’ Vidyapati; it is true that he was intor- 
preted asa Vaisnava by Caitanya and his 
followers but that does not prove that he. 
was a Vaisnava. (5) The copy of MSrimad- 
bhagavata made by the poet is similarly no proof 
that he wasu Vaisnava. The poet was ina 
sorrowful muvod, his friend Maharaja Siva 
Singha had disappeared for an indefinite period, 
and he copied it probably to atone for having 
written amorousiy of Lord Kysna. (I differ from 
this last interpretation for several reasons. The 
existence of an unusually large number of songs 
with Siya-Singha and Lakhima inthe Bhanita 
becomes defficult to account for in the very 
short period of about six years of the reign of 
iva-Singha; and the necessity of using the 
Bhkdgavata as a source of inspiration might 
easily explain his long occupation of copying 
the Bhdgavata. There is, however, nothinz 
essentially wrong in Vidyapati having been 
copying devotedly @ Purana while he might at 
the same time have been composing love songs 
in the manner of Jayadeva on Kygya’s love story. 
In this connection, it is but meet to remember 
that in the Kirltipatdka he considerd the Krsnava- 
tara as aw life of earthly enjoyment primarily?®?. 


15). See above f.n. 66 and tho text thereof, 
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(5) His Authentic Padas 


Grierson?5? and Dr. Subhadra Jha!**> and 
(finally) Dr. B. B. Majumdar’** have analysed 
the Bhanitas of Vidydpati in the most exhaustive 
manner. Dr. Majumdar concludes that poems 
with the titles ‘Kavigekhar’, ‘SSekhara’, ‘Campati’ 
or ‘Kavirafjana’ are not by Vidyapati. Tne au- 
thentic finds of Vidyapati’s poems are those des- 
cribed in these three articles, and those published 
by Ramanatha Jha,?55 and those coflected by 
Rajapandita Baladeva Mishra?®°. During my 
tecent visit to Nepal I discovered a fresh antho- 
logy of Maithili poems which contains about 
60 songs of Vidyapati. There has been so far 
no attempt to amend the text already in hand. 
With the knowledge of Vidyapati’s handwriting 
‘on such a large scale, much could be done in 
this respect. Some of the readings have been 
analysed by Narendranatha Dasa?®" and Shiva- 
nandansa Thakura?®*® but more careful work is 
necessary. By far the best edition of Vidapati 
still remains to be that of Nagendranatha Gupta 
which has now been re-edited by Amulyacarana 
Vidyabhisana and Khagendranatha Mitra 
along with poems from the “Mithilagita 
Sangraha.”’ It, however, excludes Shivanan- 
dana Thakura’s, k. Jha’s and my finds. 


152, IA XIV p. 188. 

153. Seeker April, 1942, 

154, JBORS XXVIII pt. iv p. 406. 
155. JGJRI II iv pp, 403-416. 


156. Before him MM Muralidhara Jha, Pt, Chetana- 
tha Jha, Mi! Parameshvara Jha and known MM Mukunda 
Jha are known to have also collected the poems of. Vidya- 
pati, 


15% Appendix to Vidvavats Kavyaloka by.N. Das. 


158. Mahdkav Vidyapati, published by. Pustaka 
Bhandara, Patna. 
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(6) Aesthetic Estimate of Vidydpati 

_ That he has been naturalised in Bengali and 
Hind: is enough proof that he is a master singer. 
But there have been different views regarding the 
most permanent part of his work. {f'o Grierson, 
he is great because of his Radha Kyspa Bhajans ; 
to MM. Haraprasada Sastr1, he is great because he 
is a Sanskrit scholar, and (in his mother tongue) 
a supreme poet of earthly love; toMM. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra he is a court poet who writes of love in his 
youth but turns to devotional songs of Siva and 
Saktiin later age; to the common-folk of Mitbila 
he is a great singer who gave them the best and 
the largest number of ‘occassional’ songs; and 
to the lover of poetry, he appears to be great, 
becauso he is able to seize and re. create moments 
of highest experience in words, full of emotive 
and associative values. 


There has been a very Jarge amount of ap- 
preciation in Histories of Bengali Literature 
and various Journals such as ‘Bengal Magazine’, 
‘Indian Antiquary’, ‘Search-light’ and ‘Indian 
Nation’ etc. (fnglish); ‘Bharat’, ‘Anusan- 
dhana’, ‘Udayana’, ‘Sahitya’, ‘Janmabhimi’, 
‘Pratibha’, ‘Sahitya Samhita’, ‘Bangadarégana’ 
(whi¢h published many of his poems too), ‘Mana- 
si ete. (Bengali);, ‘Lekhamala’, ‘Madhuri’, 
‘Sahitya Sandega’ etc. (Hindi) , ‘Mithilamihira’, 
Sri-Maithili’, ‘Mithila, ‘Bharati’, ‘Mithila- 
mitra’ etc. (Maithili). Comparative criticism 
has been attempted by Narendranatha Dasa and 
Shivanandana Thakura. Shivanandana Thakura 
discusses separately some of Vidyapati’s similes 
and Alankaras. A proof of his power of pithy 
expression and wide popularity is given by MM. 
Dr. Umesha Mishra’s long list of Vidyapati’s 
proverbs. The appreciation of MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri (in the introduction to his edition of 
Kirttilatd) is in several respects still unsurpassed. 


There has not been any extensive work done 
in determining the quslity, the force. and the 
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background of his imagery. Nor has there been 
any psychological and social explanation of the 
feeling behind his poetry. There is a great 
necessity to study his sources, to publish the 
authentic Padas in chronological) order, to deter- 
mine what is exactly meant by the Vidydapati 
Tradition aid to explain his technique. Of 
course, these must be done before we can have 2 
glimpse of the intellect and personality of the 
man as revealed in his poems. 


(7) Vedydpate’s Portrast 


There has not been much discussion on this 
subject. Srimana Kanhaiyaji and Sri Upendra 
Maharathi are said to have been interested in 
this. Barring Babu Bholalala Das,15° there has 
been no scrious attention given to it, even when 
we know how a poet dressed in his days (from the 
Varnaratnakara) ; 3a large number of oral tradi- ’ 
tion regarding his life ; the village, the home, 
the Kuladevata and various other things which 
Vidyapati used. There was an attempt to give a 
semblance of Vidyapatiin a ‘scandalous’ film, 
on his life. 


(8) His Language and Prosody 


Among several things that remain to be 
suid about Vidyapati are: (1) full philological 
description of the language of Vidyapati. 
Shivanandana Thakura!®*° attempted this on the 
basis of his own finds only ; B. K. Chatterji 4°! 
did not care to work on original sources, and 
Dr. Subhadra Jha’s work is not yet out ; (4) a 
detailed discussion of Vidyapati’s prosody and 
(3) a complete History of Mithila School of 
music which Vidyapati perfeoted. 


159. Article in Mihira 1941. 

160. Vidyapats Kt Bhéga, (published as part . of 
‘Mabakavi Vidyapati’ by S. Thakura). 

16]. Journal of Department of Letters, Caloutta 
University. 
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Conclusion 


We have seen above the caequered career 
that the fame of Vidyapati had during the 
ages, We have not discussed the fame he has 
enjoyed as one of the most respected Dharma- 
astra Naibandhikas but we have seen how he 
has been regarded as a principal poet- musician 
of the grade of Jayadeva in his own country, 
how he came to be revered as &@ Vaispava saint 
in Bengal and other countries, and how only 
recently we have begun to study him seriously 
asa great poet. We have also seen how the 
early discussions were occupied with calling 
him a Bengali or a Hindi poet, how he was 
re-established as a Maithilr poet, how his 
authentic verses were discovered, how his life 
history was reconstructed, how he was found 
to be a “smartta pafcadevopssaka” more truly 
described as a devotee of Siva and Sakti thana 
devotee of Visnu and how his poetic characteris- 
tics have been studied or neglected. Happily we 
have now avery large number of his authentic 
poems and we have passed the age of idle idola- 
tory of the poet. The time has come when we 
should concentrate on his work on modern 
lines of criticism. This should not mean any 
abatement of our efforts in finding out new 
facts and new texts or in editing and pub- 
lishing the unpublished works of the poet. 


There is every justification for the early 
boast of the poet that his poetry cannot be 
adversely criticised,?®2 it readily charms the 
hearts of the cultured, or for the remark that 
“After all Vidyapati, Kabira, Mirabai, Tulsidasa 
and Nanaka have become the poets not merely 
of Maithili, Hindi, (Gujarati), or Punjabi but 


162. K&rttélata (Dr. Saksena’s edition) p. 4. 
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of India,?’2** or for the praises that Romain 
Rolland, Coomara Swamy, Tagore and a host 
of others have voluntarily showered upon his 
verses. I shall close this chapter which has 
already gone very much beyond its limits with 
the following remark of Rai Bahadur Dinesha 
Chandra Sen, the famous Historian of Bengali 
Literature : 

‘‘No other person in the world, not even my brother, 
sister, or wife has given me such joy as_ these two 
ded Poets (Vidyapati and Candidasa) have 

one. ’ 


163. Pannikar in The Golden Book of fa as p. 194, 
(quoted in Vidyapati Kavyaloka p. 278). 


164. Quoted in Widyapati Kavyaleka D. 15. 


CHAPTER VI 


(ONTEMPORARIES AND SUCCESSORS OF VIDYAPATI 
(c, 1400—c. 1700) 


INTRODUCTORY 


The extant literature of this period is found 
in two kinds of repositories: (1) the antholo- 
gies (or stray finds) of lyrics, and (2) the 
anthologies of Ragas and Raginis. There is no 
doubt that a large number of poets are now 
irretrievably lost to us, but recent investiga. 
tions have enabled ns to get a general idea of 
quite a few of them. 

(1) Anthologies of Lyrics—are of two classes: 
(1) those which form part of “Vidyapati- 
Padavglis” and (2) those which are independent 
works. 

Of the former class, (A) Nagendranatha 
Gupta’s find “TARAUNI PALM-LEAF MS’’ 
deserves first notice. It was the earliest 
authentic anthology of this period that was 
discovered. Itis said that 

“4 Brahmana of Deoghar (S(anthal) P(arganna) ) 

belonging to Vidyapati’s family presented this Ms, 
LO veives the late Bipin Behari Ghosh, and...... Mohini 
Mohan Datta, a Munsif, then stationed at Samas- 
tipur, borrowed it from...the late Purona Chandra 
Ghosh and handed it over to the late’ Justice 
Saradacharan Mitra, who again lent it to 
N{agendra) N(atha) G(upta)’?. 


‘ JBORS XXVIII pt. iv, p. 416. 
) 
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Nagendranatha records a tradition which 
makes the scribe of this Ms. to be a great- 
grandson of Vidyapati. It is also pointed out 
that this Ms. was originally found along with 
the Ms. of Srimad-Bhdgavat in Vidyapati’s own 
hand. At any rate, the appearance of the Ms, 
was 300 years old and it may be relied upon as 
a fairly authentic source. Its compiler’s 
nxme is unknown as the Ms. was incomplete. 
Unfortunately, the Ms. was lost from the 
Calcutta University Library. All that we have 
now left of it is found in the published edition 
of Vidyapati’s poems by Nagendranatha 
Gupta. It seems that the Ms. originally 
“contained more than 100 poems written by 
poets other than Vidyapati.’? 


(4) MM. Haraprasad Sastri’s find, the so- 
called “NEPAL MS. of VIDYAPATI-PADA-. 
VALI” is “believed to have been copied in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, though 
its script is almost similar to (that of) the Ka1- 
naparvath of the Mahdbhdrata, copiedin 1447 
A.D.”® It sontains poems of thirteen poets 
other than Vidydpati. Dr. Subhadra Jha has 
been permitted to publish this Ms. by the Nepal 
Government and it is understood that ine has 
prepared its press copy. Two photographic 
copies of it are available at the Patna Univer- 
sity Library and the Patna College Library. 

(C) Shivanandana Thakura’s find “RAMA. 
BHADRAPURA PALM-LEAF MS.’ is a 
comparatively recent discovery. Mr. Thakura 
got it from Vispulala Sastri. The Ms. is unsigned 
_and undated, but appears to be about 300 years’ 
old. It has been published by the Maithili 
Sahitya Parigad (Darbhanga). Only two poems 


2. Ibid. es 
$. Ibid, p. 408 and Dr. Subhadra ‘ha in Seeker for 
April, 1942, Dp. 26-30. 
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in it are definitely known to be by Amrtakara, 
but 24 Padas bearing no Bhanita may be either 
by Vidydpati or by others. The present Ms. 
has only 29 per cent of the leaves of the com. 
plete work which appears to be rather an 
anthology of Ragas than that of lyrics. The Ms, 
isin the Bihar Research Society (wide JBRS 
XXX.V pts. land 2, pp. 28.32, article by Dr. B. 
Majumdar on this MS) 


(D) Lastly, Ramanatha Jha’'s find “RAJ 
LIBRARY MS.” is a slender thing. It has 
been critically edited in the JGJRI*. It con- 
tains one song by Lakhiminatha and one anon- 
ymous incomplete song. 


Of the latter class, the most important 
work is (A) MM. Haraprarada Sastri’s and Dr. 
P. C. Bagchi’s find ‘“BHASA-GITA MS.—(A)”. 
It is a remarkable collection of Maithili songs 
in the Nepal Durbar Library, It was probably 
compiled by Bhipatindra-Malla (1695-1722). Dr. 
Bagchi says that it contains 81 poems only. 
[I have, however, found another Ms. of this 
work in the Library of Rajaguru Hemaraja 
Sharma of Nepal, which contain 173 puems. 
This second Ms, which we may call “BHASA- 
GITA MS.—(B)”, is fresh in appearance and has 
99 poems in one hand-writing and 74 poems in 
another hand-writing. There are 8 identi- 
fiable poets and a few anonymous poets repre- 
sented in this anthology. 


(B) Next comes the present writer’s find 
“KAMSA-NARAYANA-PADAVALI”. It con- 
.tains 146 poems of about 24 poets including 
Vidyapati. It is preserved in Rajaguru Hema-- 
raja Sharma’s Library (Nepal). No name of the 
compiler or the date of compilation is found 
in the MS. The Ms. is in fairly beautiful 
Tirhuta and appéars to be 200 years old, 


4. Vol. II part 4 pp. 403-416, 
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(OQ) Lastly, we learn of two poets from the 
stray finds of Cetanatha Jha, quoted in his 
introduction to Umapati’s Pdrijdta-harana. 


(2) Anthologtes of Mustc—are three. The 
most important of them is Locana'’s Rdga- 
tarangini (c. 1681). It is fully described at the 
appropriate place below. Other works are 
Locana’s Rdgasangitasangraha® (which we have 
not been able to discover) and Jagajjyotirmalla’s 


Sangitacandra* which quotes some vernacular 
songs, 


Il 


CONTEMPORARIES OF VIDYAPATI 
(c. 1400-0. 1527) 


In describing poets who are Vidyapati’s 
contemporaries, a large number of poets who 
are known to us simply as dramatists have 
not been taken into consideration here. Only 
those poets figure here who have written in- 
dependent poems in addition to dramas. 
Besides, it has not been possible to follow 
chronological sequence very strictly ; where 
it is difficult to assess the sequence correctly, 
names have been arranged alphabetically. 


1. Amrytakara® 


He was the well-known son of Candrakara 
Kayastha, the minister of Maharaja Sivasimha 
(1413-1416), a descendant of Sridharadasa 


Published from Raj Library, Darbhanga. 
Referred to in RT, p. 36, 
Nepal Cat. p. 260-2. 


» One poem in RT, p. 85; two poema in S, Nos, 68 
and 82 ; two poems in N, Nos, 175 and 179, 


aonwoa or 
oo oe #6 
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(c, 1097).° The Bhanitas of his poems indicate 
that he was a contemporary of Vidyapati, 
Sivasimha and Bhairavasimha (1416?- 1482?)1° 
The poet Vidyapati 1s said to have paid compli- 


9, The famous minister of Nanyadeva, (See—JBORS 
IX p. 303), of the Balaini family of Karga Kayasthas. His 
geneology has been thus given by Bholalaladisa (Vibhuti 
I, 7. p. 15) ; 


Sridhara (0, 1097) 

His descendant Saryakara Thakura (contemporary 
of Maharaja Harisimhadeva o. 1324; helped him to 
organise the Pafjr System). 

His son Candrakara 


His son Amrtakara 


ed 


His sons Vijayakara and Nityakara Kayastha 
His grandson Kronakara 
(co. 1527) His sons (!) Vetu. and (2) Narahari 
who became 
His descendant ministers in 
Raghunandanadisa Kutch Raj, 


(died 1945) 


i, (8) wag afeorae ga Aguafe aaalta srt | 
tat frafae raga afar Iq HUSEI || (RT p. 85) 

(2) Fag Maa WATT, wIe Saat gs Mz | 
want aff wa, aafag yr wa a Il (8. No. 68) 


(3) gafa maaat arate % geal-aza TaaTT | 
ngafa 2f&,.... ....B aft fatax aa Il (8, No. 82) 


(This hiatus may be Sivasimha, as one of hia queens 
is known to have been called Madhumati, and as Amrta- 
kara was 80 much interested in the fortunes of Sivasimha's 
family.) oe 
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meuts to his qualities of head and heart in 
glowing terms: 


‘Ata ye TY are sts A afaya sz | 
MEHR AH ATH H ITA II 

SMa FL Mla ae St te ari | 

fanda afagelt aagayt faafe erates It 

aqaet Hie wifes WS sex GaTET UAT | 
“efamogne? Ga sary afae aceag srftrarae Wy??? 


Canda Jha describes32 the great service 
he rendered to Sivasimha’s family in its hour 
of need. He went to Patna and succeeded in 
inducing the Imperial Officer to re-instate the 
Raja of Tirhut at Bachaur in Parganna Padma. 
He seems to have lived on to the days of 
Maharaja Bhairavasimha. It is possible that 
he was a “popular poet” as Dr. Mazumdar 
asserts?® but it ssems, however, that he was 
primarily a man of affairs, nota ‘man of letters. 
His extant poems are love poems which might 
have been written for the pleasure of the court 
in imitation of Vidyapati, 


2. Candrakala.'+ ; 


Locana quotes the single extant poem 


(s) WAE WAI ——(N, No, 175) 
(4) wag aftiataz———(N, No. 179) 
We have no reason to doubt that Amrtakara, Amia- 
kara could be written in Early Maithili poetry as Starter 


or faa and henoe all these names refer to the same 
person. 


11. Narendranathadasa, Vidyapati Kavyaloka, Intr. p. 
T 

12. Appendix to the Maithili translation of Puruga 
Partkga by Canda Jha. 

13, JBORS XXVIII pt, iv p. 410, 

14. RT p. 54, 
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of Candrakala and says “ gfe fearafaqueen’”’ (.¢. 
this is a poem of Vidyapati’s daughter-in-law). 
We learn from Pafji records that Vidyapati 
had three sons—Harapati, Narapati and 
Vacaspati. It is likely that Candrakala was 
the wite of Harapati. She seems to have been 
well-versed in Sanskrit. Her extant poem 
is mixed with Sanskrit—an example of that 
kind of bilingualiam which is common in 
Mithila.25 The poem is quoted to illustrate 
Pritikari Ragint?® : 

fiarapheanlareaiasaisasiagy | 

marae gat WaqeafaaTaaz Il 

wa gas fam aaRaSITAHTAT | 

argaieast Ea aaifira @ O77 il 

sera graft aa zea, aanagraa(fafa faqay | 

ahastafaganae ara pafaea It 

stpararaiafaaaaighcnas aay | 

yaar aaa frafatar saaqarcaat I 

nIAIRTaA Ta TAA He | 

galaa seq TH HUE, Th aa ater HAE Il 


15. *See e.g. the poem on Ganga by Vilyapati(Khagen- 
dranatha Pada No. 978) and new find of Pt. R. Jha (JGJRI 
August 1945) and verses in mixed language in Vsdydkarasé- 
hasakam eto. 


16. RT p 53; I have in my possession another text 
of this poem in about hundred and fifty yearsold Ms: 


fiarafefaasing Zaneafies Hare, 
svat farwania graft aq aex franaag | 
aa aes fare waa a_fa sade, 
aEPH Bla TET a sera st gay 
array galt aa aaa Tang ae safe faqaa, 
auia afsa fra alae sta ya fara | 
aftven sae fates fang fia sazaay, 
rararfaten fraftratar aqaant feerftae | 
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wireetiqa_nea-dae fe car uaT AF 
aae aa rite chee aibshaat faaz | 
STaranqaamfageag cea WaH Aaay | 
qaa faa fea” cag tas BraaTaRTaTT II 
zarMmiaarad afsasaniag¢n iy | 
mreAaIa Bara Graft ae aifa ar Ul 
fay geaft an cqay, Wataaqayiaaay | 
aq ofa qataafza ala at DE UV || 
qaqa AA ML HY Waa fed BAAATIYA | 
aaHaT F aaa Heal, Arfafa ATagT Wzacal | 
3. Harapatsi" 

Harapati was probably the eldest son of 
Vidyapati and is perhaps the same as the 
author of a manual of Jyotisa.Sastra, Vyavahd. 
a 8, In that work he calls himself 

“Mudrahastaka” (Keeper of the Royal 
Seal ?) and explains difficult lines by giving 


equivalent Maithili verses. There is another 
Jyotisa work, Daivajna-bandhava?®, which is 


—- 


Fa TIA BAA Gnae Tag ale arate, 
gafaa ana are az sfa dfs aver wag | 
aqatfa aay carte ceafe anfafa aaan, ° 
qaa fafa fafa aefa Tas awaaais ara. | 
a1 GpMaTad a aNT ST gylye, 
Aa BTA Balt az sat faa | 

fuga araft na Zea WAT GAT AgIUTAza, 

afa wa daa cenqaqyd fe gar cea fre | 
Rafe Qe fale sek We Tale at fa, 
een off sata fahda ata aafe ata | 
GATT AA AT HY Waar Waeang serfs, 


aH & Taq Gad Waray waa | 
1%. Poem quoted by Dr. Umesha Mishra. Vids apatéi 
T hadkura, ist End. p. 89. 
18. Ramansatha Jha, “ Vidydpati anahura: ha Vaméa’’ 
Mihira 1945 ; MMC III p, 419. . 
19. MMCIII p, 169-175, 
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also reputed to be his work. The author’s name 
in the extant Ms. of this work, however, is 
given as Haradatta. 


4. Bhdnu Kavi®° 


His name is familiar to us as a literary 
critic in Sanskrit and a writer of fine Sanskrit 
verses. Obviously, he was a contemporary of 
Candra-Simha step-brother of Maharaja Bhai- 
ravasimha (1446?7—1482?), who died without 
leaving an heir. The queen of this Candrasimha 
is known to have patronised the great Smrti 
work Vsvddacandra®™ of Misarai Misra. Vidya- 
pati has also mentioned the name of Candra- 
simha in his Durgdbhakti-tarangint??. 


The date of this Bhanu is, therefore, quite 
certain. But.as regards his identity there are 
certain doubts. There are two Maithila authors 
known as “Bhanu Miéra’’ in the family of 


Sodarapura. They are distinguished in Paaji 
48328 ° 


(a) Bhanu Mifgra,son of WiSso Miéra (Soda- 
rapura Katakg Milaka), and 


(b)-MM. Kaviraja Bhanudatta Misra (Soda- 
rapura Sarisava Miulaka), author of several 
Sanskrit works of Sahitya Sastra, such as 
Rasamanjari, Rasatarangini, Rasa-Parijdta and 
Kumdra-Bhdrgaviya-Oampu. His family tree 
is as follows: 


20. N, Pada 224 with “qafae ata deel wa 
aeqq ~?? in Bhanita and published by N.G. aS Pada 322. 
21. Published. 
22, End Verse 3. 
23. See Mihira, June 9, 1945, and June 16, 1945. 


24. Introdugtion to VIDYAKARA p. 10 and SINGH 
p. 129 ; but see also SINGH pp. 117 and 118, 
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Ratnesvara 
Suresvara (Sodarapura-gramoparjaka) 
MM. Visvanatha 
Maho. Ravinatha 


Bhavanatha os Ayaci Dabe 


( eee ees 
MM. Sankara Maho. a yal 


(Dhakka-Kavi) Ganapati 


Bhanudatta 

Janudatta (whose grand.- 

daughter’s son Ganga- 

nanda (c. 1616-1685) 

wrote Bhrngad€ata). 
Tnis ‘Bhanu’ is also known as “Bhanu” or 
‘Bhanukara Kavi’ in Anthologies of Sanskrit 
poems**. His date is round about 1350-14507> 

which fits in with that of Candrasimha. 

It is, therefore, almost certain that the 
Maithili poet Bhanu is identical with the second 
Bhanu who was both an aesthetician and a 
poet. 


5. Gajastmha?® 


It appears that Gajasimha was a contem- 
porary of a ruler named Purugottamadeva, 


95, Krishnamachari, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p 774, Kane, Histary of Alankaragastra p, and 
Ss, K. De, Sanskrit Poetics I p. 241. . 


96, RT three poems pp. 58-59, 68 and 72 ; one TPMS; 
One KNP. Bhanitas : 


(2) yaaa, AY ®, Ae Fat (a ase | 
St we att gana sft TafsE wrt 1 = (RT p, 58-59) 
(a) nafay ae gra OSs Gre fee aa TI 
at gata alg xe aff caraa fag ZW CRT. p. 68) 
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husband of Asamati Devi. We know of two 
Purusottamadevas before Locana (who quotes 
Gajasimha’s poems):—(1) Purusottama ailétas 
Garudanarayana, son of Maharaja Bhai- 
ravasimha (14462-1482?) and queen Jaya,4” who 
is praised by Vacaspati Migra IL and who is 
said to have died without leaving an heir. 
(2) Maharaja Purusottama Thakura (1617-1626) 
Under the circumstances, it is probable that 
Gajasimha flourished under tae first Puruso- 
ttama. 


A poem in Rdgatarangini®? seems to indi- 
cate that there was one ‘Kumara’ Sri Gajasiz- 
ha as well, whom the poet knew. Indeed the 
poem with Gajasimha in the Bhanita from 
“TARAUNI PALM.LEAF MS” also refers to 
one Gajasimhadeva, husband of Hasinidevi, with 
whom Vidyapati was acquainted.*® If the latter 
poem is correctly quoted by Nagendranatha 
Gupta, then there is a great possibility of 
Vidyapati being a close contemporary of the 
poet Gajasimha. 

The poetic qualities of Gajasimha‘s lines 
are in many ways remarkable. There is charm 
and flhency in their movement. There is a 
tender suggestion of the mood of weariness in 
the following Viraha-Pada : 


fracer, SY %, Sas fatter fier at I 
Sl qty wa tea fen awa |! 


(a) aafiy 4a GE Wea Ga ae Bala Hay cata 2 | 
PRY THT TI TT Yaa Wanla Ie Faz || RT. p. 72). 
(«) wag frase ( £ at ag aa | 
alfafa %q oft asfagee 1 (TPMS Pada 418) 
(4) Merely aafeg (K. N. P, No. 95). 


27, SINGH p. 76; or according to BAKHSI (p. 540 
f.n.) Brhaddatta Devi, Also see Patna University Journal 
No. 2, pp. 15 and 17. 


28, See above f.n. 26, 
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af ag, art, wale wae sy wTTe | 
a Prag gee sift % fexaq itt 
fr afer, wi %, afer aq fafa geatsie | 
al ea, ST, Ka agg fra ae staat | 
yang, WY %, fie gat fat asf | 
aw at gana sf aafee ara il?° 


6. Rudradhara®° 


Rudradhara may be identified with Rudra- 
dhara Upadhyaya the author of Puspamala, 
(MMC II p. 8) Sraddhaviveka, Varsakrtya, Vrata 
paddhati, Suddhiviveka etc. (MMC. 1) He was 
the son of Laks midhara and the younger brother 
of Haladhara. “He quotes the Suddhipradipa and 
the Sraddhapradipa (works of Sankara Miéra) 
though the latter may be the work of Vardha- 
mana.’’ 


His poem is quoted ‘n “NEPAL MS. OF 
VIDYAPATI PADAVALI” No. 270 (Bhanita 
wie SAT TE ATs ). 


7. Kavirdja (Bhikhdri Misra) 


It appears that Kaviraja was a general title 
of poets. Therefore, it cannot be said definitely 
as to who is the person or persons whom we 
know in the Anthologies merely as ‘Kaviraja’. 
There are, however, some definite indications 
which might be considered. 


29, RT pp. 58-69. ; 
30. Note MMC II (pt. 1) p. 24 and also MMOITI (pt, 3 
p. 124. The poems in KNP of this poet have these Bha- 


nitas : 

(2) No. 14 wer afteeta sracfar Bf of gas Fras | 

(2) No 85 Sfrqrhftel Sfaqaeq’ not as Bhanita but as 
a separate comment. 


(2) No, 112 softer Grate | 
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‘Kaviraja’ refers in a poem to the husband 
of Asamati Devi as his patron. Now, we know 
of one Asamati Devi to be the queen of Puruso- 
ttama alias Garudinarayana, son of Bhairava- 
simha (? 1446-? 1482), 

But in another song ‘Kaviraja’ seems to 
refer to one Sundara Deva as his patron. Of 
course, there he might as well mean his own 
name to be ‘Sundara Deva.’ But if it refers to 
a patron,.then there is a possibility of Maharaja 
Purusottama Thakura (1617-1627) and Maharaja 
Sundara Thakura (1641-1668) as being his 
patrons, 

I have, however, found it expressly mention- 
edinthe “KAMSANARAYANA-.PADAVALI” 
that one Bhikhari Miéra used ‘Kaviraja’ as his 
pen-name in the Bhanitas of his vernacular 
‘poems.?* We doknow of one Bhikhia Misra 
or Bhikhai as a Maithila poet in an Anthology 
of Sanskrit verses.* 

It is, nevertheless, quite possible that all 
these poets may be different poets. 


8, Dagdvadhana (Thdkura ) ®* 
Literally Dagavadhatia means “any person 


31 firgra fai afactaeq (KNP No. 85) 


32. VIDYAKARA, verses 721 and 737. Of oou Tse, it is 
assumed that fafeay, frargs and faqtat all aro different 
forms of the same name. It may be pointed out, however, 
that there is one Kaviraja also quotedin VIDYAKARA 
but Dr. Mishra indentifios him with a court-poet of 
Lakgmana Sen (Introduction, p. 4). 

33. Four poems with Bhaunitas : ‘ 


(2) 4a Waal Wa Tee 8a Of sam aaa Fa | 
mremtare Ty afaf aia te safe wae yas ll 
(RT, p. 86.) 
(2) 4a sarata fayad at AIT UY TE TTA{ENP No. 34.) 
(&) {Oraata STHeA as Comment (KNP No. 100). 
(«) N.G. 120 has qralaz ZaT ay aT in Bhanita. 
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who can atiend to ten or more things simulta- 
neously”. Nagendranatha Gupta took ‘Dasava- 
dhana’ to be a title of Vidyapati. There is, 
however, no doubt that it refers to a different 
poet. I have found in “Kamsa-Narayana- 
Padavali Ms.” Daégavadtana called as Daégava- 
dhana Thakura.*4 This makes it possible to 
identify him among several Daégavadhanas 
known in contemporary Mithila. 

There are two Daégavadhana Thakuras of 
this period.?> Their family tree is given below: 


(a) Of the family of Mandara Ararid : 


Dhifregvara (or Dh?ra) Thakura, 
(Contemporary of Maharaja Harivimhadeva c. 1324. His 
cousin was married to Ghusauta Vamstya Ravikara 
Thakura, the daughter's son of Mahavarttika- 
Naibandhika Dhfregvara ancestor of Vidy4pati 
Thakura.) 

Madhava Thaikura 
Kirttipati (or Kirta) Thakura 


Rucipati Thakura 


Narapati Thakura “Dasgavadhana”’ . 


(b) Of the family of Baherddt : 


Narahari Thakura (Contemporary of Maharaja 
Harisimha c. 1324) 


Varaha Thakura 
Bhianukara Thakura 
Maho. Prajfidakara (or Paga) Thakura 


Ratnakara ‘' Dadavadhana” Thakur 
(He- married his grand-daughter ({.e. the daughter of 


34. agar sipeeq (KNP No, 100). 

35. This information and the geneologies given has 
been kin@ly communicated to me by Pandit Ramanatha 
Jha from Paiijt, ‘ 
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Maho, Rameésvars) to Ramacandra Jha of the family 
of Pabaulibara Barhiama. This Ramacandra Jha was 
the son of a cousin of MM. Maharaja Mahega Thakura 
founder of the House of Khandva in Mithila and that 
of the famous disciple of the latter, MM, Raghu- 
nandana Raya as well.) 


It is clear from the above that the first 
Dagavadhana Thakura was_ possibly a con- 
temporary of Vidyapati and the second was 
a contemporary of MM. Maharaja Maheéga 
Thakura (c. 1557). There are certain other fac- 
tors which decide that the former is the Maithil1 
poet. Dagavadhana mentions the names of 
Alam Shah, Damodara Raya and Canda Raya. 
Now, Alam Shah has been identified with Alam 
Shah Sayyid (1444-1451).°* As regards Damo- 
dara Raya all that we can say is that he might 
be the brother of MM. Maheéga Thakura, but 
-it is not possible to identify at all Canda 
Raya. 


From the above any one of the following 
three.facts can be deduced : 


(1) Narapati Thakura and _ Ratnakara 
Thakura may both have written poems with 
Dasavadhana in the Bhanitg. 


(2) Only Narapati Thakura may have 
written these poems. 


(3) Some other Daégavadhana Thakura may 
have written all or some of these poems. This 
is supported by the reading “aa sy sama” 
instead of ‘* aarata ’’ in one of them.8? 


The most acceptable one of these deductions, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is the 
second proposition. Narapati Thakura contem- 
porary of Vidyapati and Alam Shah is perhaps 


36. JBORS XXVIII, pt. iv., p. 426. 
37. N.G. 120. 
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the poet known as Dagavadhana Thakura. We 
cannot help recalling here that the name of one 
of Vidyapati’s sons was Narapati Thakura. 


The following specimen is quoted to show 
that he wrote well above the average contem- 
porary of Vidyapati: 

Sit warat aate get qe ce aay | 
sft gte afseus afta Fa sete wITAT |! 
marta & BIS BE BT aaah | 

HA Tat Yt YFT TEL FA Waly Taare ATT} II 
ara alt wat te yat ga slat sea er | 

qua RA Ta sagt Fa Wear ates Aq Far | 

af cathe ast dfs agra wafer ga fact | 

saa tag sre Ste Tq Aaa ASTM FA II 
aa Rada Wa Tea Wq fa say ana Aart | 
area are sapnilafa als wg aulafa vac yea i?® 


9, Visnupuri®® 


He is the famous author of Bhakti-ratndvalt. 
It is only recently that finally the correet 
family history of the poet has been determined. 
He flourished in the middle of the 15th century. 
He was born in the family (of Karmaha 
Taraunt. His grand-father was Sridhara, and 
father Ratidhara. He was known as Ramapati 
or Ramapati before he took Sannyasa. He 
travelled widely and his great work which was 
originally written in Sanskrit was translated 


38. RT p. 86. 


39. N No, 60, Bhanita has fawqgdt ge. See Patna 
University Jounal Vol. I No. 2 pp. 7 to 20: “Paramahansa 
Vignupuri—His identity and Age’, Other articles on him 
are in Hindustant (VIII, i) by Mafijulal Majumdar; D.C. 
Sen’s Chaitanya and Hit Contemporaries; Buchanan : 
Assamese “Sankara Charitra” of Ramaoharan Mishra; 
end Indian Culture Vol. % 
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ere Bengali by Lauria Kysnadasa in about 


10. Yasodhara ‘‘Nava-kavisekhara*° 
‘ and 
11. Kavisekhara*} 


The poem attributed to Yaéodhara in 
Ragatarangint makes him call himself “Nava- 
Kavisgekhara”’.42 The adjective “Nava” is not 
found in another poem which is ascribed to one 
Kavigekhara (Yasodhara ?). Now, this latter 
poem refers to one Nasarat Shah and the poem 
with “Nava-Kavisekhara-Yaégodhara” in the 
Bhanita refers to one Husain Shah. These two 
patrons—Nasarat Shah and Husain Shah-— 
appear to be successive rulers. Their identi- 
fication has been : 


Either (1) with the rulers of Jaunpur+#*— 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (1422-1454) and Husain 
Shah (1457-1491). 


Or, (2) wtth the rulers of Bengal+4—Husain 
Shah (1493-1519) and Nasarat Shah (1519-1531). 


The two Bengal rulers are known to have 
been great patrons of learning ; even Babar, 
the first Moghul Emperor of India, testifies 
to Nasarat Shah’s patronage. There is some 
difficulty in identifying the patron of Kaviée- 
khara with Nasiruddin Mahmud of Jaunpur— 
his name is much different from what appears 


40. One poem in RT p. 67. 
41, Way aaa aa BaNac Feat Aax sie | 
Sle gaa VF aN aN, Aala SH aig || (RT p. 67 
42. Ibid. 
43. *This is MM Haraprasada Sastri’s view : ; see also 
JBORS XXVIII pt. 4, 432. 


44, This is Nagendranatha Gupta’s view. See also 
JBORS, Ibid. 
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-in the poem, $. e., “NasaratShah.” It is, there- 
fore, possible that Kavigekhara flourished under 
the patronage of the two Bengal ruters. 


Yagodhara is likely to be the same as 
Yagodharopadhyaya quoted by ° Narasimha 
Thakura (c. 1612) in his Narasimhamanisd,*® 
a commentary on Kdvyaprakdsa. He is there 
referred to as an old commentator or Kdvyapra- 
kdsa. This agrees with the date of Nava- 
kavisekhara. Wehave some Sanskrit verses 
from one of his namesakes in Vidydkarasdhas- 
rakam*t® who is distinguished as the ‘new’ 
Yaéodhara. 


In the present state of our knowledge, all 
that can be definitely asserted is that Yaso- 
dhara Navakavigekhara flourished in about 
1493-1531, and that the poet who calls himself 
merely as ‘Kavigekhara’ or ‘new Nakaviée- 
khara’** may be the same as Yasodhara. 


His poems are well above the average. 
The following is quoted as a specimen: . 


ae GTI we at soma, Gada a afta | 
a Fe TAR BRS BAA &, FT SAT eA Tt I 
WAT at AT AA ATT HTT | | 
fargara af ata Fala, a] ter BATH FATT Il 


45. Iptroduction to Kéavyaprakasa, along with Bha- 
ttavamaoarya’s Balbodhini Tika, p. 30 (Bombay Kdition). 
The date of Narasirhha is latter half of 17th cen. A. D. 
because he refers to Kamalakara'’s views as those of 
moderns, who is known to have written Nirnayasindhu 
in 1612. (Krishnamachari, History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 758 and p. 762 and Kane, History of Alan- 
haraéastra, p. clxvi). 

46. Introduction by Dr. Mishra, p.11; we krow of 
other Yagodharas, such as, one of Ghosauta Family, father 
of Bharata (author of an elementary treatise oa ' Astro- 
nomy called Rasala MMC III p. 348), 

42, “New”, perhaps beoause he remembers the old 
Kavidekhara, Kavigekharaoirya Jyotiridvara. 
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eax gave sys gear, aant afear aa 
ate frat srr sf args, after aga sete | 
Fay tF GH GWM Fes Ta, waTs art frae | 
a ofa a fax we aed at ag, TAM Aa ATE I 
wag walat aa sfayea, «gedt sax aiey | 
are gat ARE BA aT Aree Sire ater i *® 


12. Rdjapindita *® 


He folurished under one Dhanyamanika 
who has been identified with the 150th king of 
Tripura who ruled from 1439 to 1515 and who 
invited expert singers and musicians from 
Mithila to his kingdom. Of course, elsewhere 
Rajapandita may be only a title of a court poet ; 
note also Vidyapati’s copperplate grant of 
Bisphi wherein he is called Maharajapandita. 


13. Catura Caturbhuja ** 


We know of three Caturbhujas who were 
Maithils. The first is the author of a Sanskrit 
Kavya, Hartcarita, which is written in imitation 
of Sriharsa’s Natsadhacaritra, delineating the 
adventures of Krsna. The extant MS of the 
work is in Maithilaksara in the hand of 
Bhanukara (? Bhanu Kavi) of Sake 144? (ie, 


48. RT p. 67. 

49, One poem in N, No, 30 with the Bhanita ‘apaqfe 
afe ana Aateay aqua wa’ and published by N. G. 
as Pada 509. 

50, JBORS XXVIII, iv p. 408 f. n., on the basis of 
Rajamala, a Bengali work. 

51. Twelve poems in KNP. The Bhanitas are: 
qt Ags (and qaqrya merely) in Nos. 11, 9, 99, 108, 132, 
132, 143, 144, 145 ; cana wax agrys No. 10; and eleTaq 
agiya No. 138. 
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about 1518 A. D.’.53 There is a later poet 
called Caturbhuja but he was called Caturbhuja 
Raya. §* <A third Caturbhuja is the copyist of 


a MS. of Vacaspati’s Suddhinirnaya in 511 La. 
Sam. (1630 A.D.) 54 


We do not know if the former Caturbhuja 
was called ‘Catura’ and if so, why. But his 
love for writing on Kysna theme confirms the 
impression that he is the vernacular poet 
Caturbhuja. He appears to have been a fairly 


popular poet and composed several poems on 
‘Krsna’ legends. 


14. Madhusudana®* 


We know of several Madhusidanas in 
Medieval Mithila: 1. Madhusidana the com- 
piler-poet of the drama called Mahdndtaka 
of Haniman.®® 2. Then, there is Madhusndana, 
the son of Padmanabha of the Ujati-Kula and a 
compiler-poet of the work called Anyopadeguga- 
takam.* 3. The third Madhusidana is the 
copyist of the MS. of Tippanaka in 476 La. Sam. 


52. Nepal Cat, Preface p. xxxiii and pp, 75 and 134 
unda Acarya 


Divakara Aocarya 
His descendant Nityanada Kavindra 
Hie descendant author of ‘“Smrti Kaumudt” 


His son Sivadasa 


| | } 
Narayana Madhava Bhanu Caturbhuja 
Migra Pathaka Sarma 
53, VIDYAKARA pp. 7,'8. 
54. RT p. 102. 


55. MMC II pt. 3, p. 110. 
56. Ibid p. 3. 
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(=1595 A. D.)§7 4. A brother of Devanatha 
Thakura (c. 1529) the Tantriku and Govinda 
Thakura the commentator of Kdvyaprakdsa, 
was also known as Madhusidana.®® 5. Fifthly, 
we know Madhusnadana, the author of Jyotisa- 
pradipdnkura and Bhavaprakdsa, two manuals 
of Jyotisa.®® He was.-the son of Narasimha 
and grand-son of Nagesvara of the family of 
Mandara. ‘He had three brothers Govinda, 
Narahari and Vamadeva and he wrote under 
king Dhirasimha of Tirabhukti (Tirhut) his 
astronomical work Joititsapradipdnkura.” He 
lived, therefore, in the first half of the 15th 
century. 6, Lastly, there is Madhusndana 
Thakura the famous Naiyayika who seems 
to have lived prior to i1610.°° 

It is very difficult to say which of these 
Madhusnodanas is the Maithili poet Madhu- 
‘sndana. There is no clue in the Bhanita of his 
single extant poem which may help us to 
determine anything definitely. His date ranges 
between 1446 and 1529/1610.°° 


G 
13. Jivandtha.®* 
He refers to one Ripanarayana husband of 
Medhidevi in one of his poems. This Ripa- 
narayana may be any one of the following: 


57. MMC II. 


58. MMC II Intr. p.7(Ms dated o. 476 L. 8.=1595 
A. D.). 


59, SINGH p. 146-147; Aufrecht, Cat. Catalogorum 
II p. 97 (b) and MMC III p. 274-5. 


60. MMCI. There is one more Madhusidana, brother 
of Pitambara Sarma, Vidyanidhi (about 1680) OOP XII 
vo. 318. 


61. The Bhanita of his poem is: 

gia satae Rela ware za fez gaa | 

Tar Fe ofa Saag Tals Saatst art ( @ ) Ui 
| (RT p. 112). 
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(a) Maharaja Sivasimha “Ripanarayana” (1413- 
1416). One of his queens was known as Medha 
See Dr. U. Mis!ira’s Vidydpatt (2nd Edn.), p. 26. 
(b) Moranga-Raja Ripinadrayana (see below).®? 
(c) Maharaja Ramabhadra Simha ‘“ Ripanara- 
yana ” (1482?-1496?) (c) Khanala-Raja Ropanara- 
yana®® (d) Raja of Tripura.** It is probable 
that the poet was a contemporary of Maharaja 
ivasimha. 
16. Lachumindrdyana®® (Laksmindtha-ndrdyana?). 
17. Gopindtha.®® 18. Viranardyana.* 
19. Dhiresvara®® 
20. Bhisma Kavi.®° 
21. Gangdadhara."° 
From the Bhanitas of the poems of the 


o2. See below, p. 216. 

63, See tha family tr e of Khaudla Brahmanas pre-. 
pared by Badrinatha Jha in K€@ésyapakulapraégasti, 1938. 
See below f.n. No. 72. 

64. Hindi Visvakoga by N.N. Vasu. 

65. KT. p 65. The Bhanita runs ;: 

ASAT TT HE, ME saafa anlz | 
MIA We setae, AF eq guir | 
Another poem in KNP (No, &4) refers to a peet called 
Gopinatha under him. Grierson says in Vernacular Lit. of 
Hindustan p. 40 “‘fl. 1600 AD.” There is also one Lakgu1- 
narayana, author of Laghu Sangraha a Jyotiga work, 
MMC III p. 374. 

66. KNP No. 84 adiara gafe wa aeaa fama & 
afe fafa—afediaag aca FH | 

67. KNP No. 53. 

68. No. 260 awa ar ofa eitac wma (Printed by 
N. G. as No. 43) 

69. Two poems in RT--~- 

(2) efter safaq diee aT | 

sayfa oft aR ATT || tp. 43). 

(2) eff... .afe aft aft aie get aT 


matafa tq ofa Aa ARIA TT AMAUGA TTA II (p. 58). 
One poem 1n KNP No. 11. 


(a) af visa sorradiafs ata adiafa Ta aaaTITaT BT II 
70. RT p. 78. 
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above poets it is clear that they all flourished 
at the court of Moranga Rajas. Moranga is on 
the northern boundary of Mithila, hence it was 
quite natural that Maithila scholars should 
seek patronage there. It is one of the 
Maithili speaking districts in Nepal kingdom. 
we know of one Murari Misra (Early 16th 
Century)?? who lived there and who gives a 
detailed genealogy of the Rajas in his famons 
Sanskrit work Subhakarmanirnaya™? as follows: 


71. Murdrestrttvah Panthadh by Dr. U, Mishra 
(OCP V). He oalls himself a disciple ef Kegava Misra the 
grandson of Vacaspati Misra 1I who fourisned during 
1450-90, 


72. MMC 1p. 450-451; also published from Benares 
pp. 1-2. There isan almost parallel geneology given by 
Badarinatha Jha in the family tree of Khaudla Brahmanas 
ef Mithila; Natha Sarma who acquired village Oini 7 
Atiripa Thakura 7 Visvaripa Thakura 7 Govinda Tha- 
kura 7 Laksmana Thakura 7 


1. Siddha Kamegvara 7 Bhavasimha 7 Oinivara 
Dynasty. 


- 2. Harsana 7 Sivaigarn a 7 Kumara Prabhakara 7 
* Raja Ratnakara 7 Kumara Matikara 7 Maha. 
Haris mba 7 Raja Ramaondra 7 Kaja Pratapa- 
Narayana 7 Raja Kirttindrayana 7 Raja Rudra- 
parayana 7 kaja lLaksminarayana* 7 Raja 
Rupanarayana* 7 


1. Raja Phattendrayana 7 Raja Giridharandara- 
yana 7 Raja Sridhara Narayana 


9. Babu Jagannarayana 7 Babu Dorddanda- 
narayana7 Babu Kanhaiyanarayana 7 Babu. 
Kho‘anarayana 7 
4. Indrandrayana 7 Sri Sivanarayana. 
if, Bodhandrayana. 


dit. Srr Kuganarayana, 


They are now probably petty Zamindars of Sugona 
near Rajnagar Railway Station O.T.R. 
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Lakemmarayana 
Ropandrayana 
Virandrayana 
Naranarayana 
Jagannarayana 
Trivikrama-narayana 


Nirbhayanarayana (contemporary of the above 
Murari Misra) 

Now, Lachaminarayana (? Laksminarayana)?® 
may be identified with the first Moranga King, 
or with acontemporary ruler of Viharanagari. 
It is not possible to identify him with 
Laksminatha Kameanarayana or Lakhiminatha. 
Gopinatha Kavi7* too seems to have flourished 
under this very king—only, instead of Lachami- 
naray ana he is called Lakhimanargen. 


Viranarayana may be the successor of 
Rapanarayana or he may be the same pret as 
Viranarayana who wrote Vidydavildpa under 
Trailokyamalla, ruler of Nepal from 1572 to 
1586. : 

Dhiresvara flourished under Naranarayana, 
who is obviously to be identified with the 
fatner of Jagannarayana as the fourth Moranga 
kinga.75> The name Dhiresvara is very familiar 


73. There is also one King oalled Laksminarayana 
father of Viranarayans, and grandfather of Prananara- 
yana and of his sister Ripamati whose capital was at 
Viharanagari The husband of RKipamati, Pratapamalla, 
is kuown to have defeated Siddhinarasingha and others 
of Nepal (o. 1637-49). Grierson also mentions this name 
in Vernacular Lit. of Hindustan. 


74, See above f,n. 66. 


75. Of course, we know of one more Maithila King, 
of Oinivara Dynasty—Visvanatha alas Narandrayanawhoe 
was the grandson of Narasimha Darpanarayana and th 
gon of Durlabhandradyana. See SINGH. 
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to students of this period, but we cannot say 
who is our poet. He cannot be Vidyapati’s 
ancestor or Jyotirisvara’s ancestor because he 
appears to have dedic:ited his services to 
' Moranga court, nor can he be possibly Dhi- 
resvara the ancestor of Visnupurt. 


Bhisma Kavi is the most important of this 
gioup of poets in Moranga. He refers to 
Jagannarayana. In another poem the Bhanita 
has “Kumara Bhikhama” as the author and 
Naranarayan:a husband of Dharmadevi as the 
patron. There is every possibility tht this 
poet is identical with Kavi Bhisma, for Narana- 
rayana is the name of Jagannarayana’s father. 
Of course, the adjective ‘Kumara’ indicates 
that he was also possibly a scion of a royal 
family. 


There is great mastery of rhythm in his 
lines. The following poem is quotel as a 
specimen : 

BGIL BWA Bll sala 
AAA A AA TIAL 1G | 
Star Ul RS Se TK, Bas Maa Seals sz II 
fafaa faalea fa afaa 

Wag A WA Aaa SATA II 
faa fas afta wefan aifa 

aes sae thas aadifa |) 

THU Raat afada 
Qaq aaa gaat % 2a | 
aifas wf darafs uta 
sat Rar eae Fa II 
R RMT AAT Aa ay 

pafatira aft este aang | 
afar Se sia afe ota 

wife ats Sala a5 II 
28 
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eftex safaq wftca ara, 
sarafa oft snaqdaa BIg |i 7° 


Gangadhara flourished under the patronage of 
Trivikrama Narayana, who may be identified 
with Trivikrama-Narayana the Moranga king 
or with Trvikrama patron of one Ganga-Visnu, 
author of Acdradipaka (1752)."7 The extant 
song of Gangadhaia isan excellent prayer to 
Durga. 


22. Lakhimindtha™® 


Laksminatha was one of the most popular 
poets of Mithila. It is, however, very difficult 
to fix his date with any definiteness. For there 
were several famous persons of this name in 
Mithila. Secondly, there are several obvious 
differences in the available Bhanitas. From the 
poem in the “RAJ LIBRARY MS” he is known 
to be the court poet of a ruler called ‘‘Krsnanara- 
yana” (?), but ina poem in the “KAMSA- 
NARAYANA-PADAVALI”, the expression 
‘“Takhiminathanaresa’”’?® seems to indicate that 
the poet was himself a ruler. It seems to me 


76. RT, Pp. 42.3, 
77. Nepal Cat. p. 153 
78. Poems with Lakhiminatha in the Bhanita : 
(1) KNP No. 33, 36, 103. 
(2) N. No. 103 (published by N.G. Pada 163) should 
it be eper as Lasimfnatha ? Vide JGJRI, II 
pe 40d. 
Poems with Lakhiminatha and patron’s name in the 
Bhanita : 


(3) RAJA LIBRARY MANUSCRIPT, No. 1. 
afataa se aaa, G4 dE Wa ta faRI | 
‘eyasia’ ges re, axa ae aa fate | 

(4) KNP No. 51, 


afafiaia ate ar Ba as aa... 
19. KNP No. 51, quoted in F, N. 78 nbave: 


ae 
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that the two names refer to at least two poets=— 
one, the ruler called Laksminatha and the other 
the court poet La(K)s(1)mmatha (pronounced 
Lakhiminatk a). 

It is not difficult to identify the ruler 
Lakhiminatha with Laksminatha the last of 
the Oinivara kings who bore the title Kamsa.- 
narayana as will be clear from the subsequent 
pages. 

The date of the court poet Lakhimi(i)natha 
may be known if we can rightly identify his 
patron. Unfortunately we do not know any 
ruler in Mithila who was known directly as 
Krsnanarayana. There isa possibility that by 
“Krsnanarayana he may refer to Dhirasimha 
(c. 1440) who was known invariably as “Hari- 
narayana” in his later years. Indeed, he (or his 


-brother Bhairavasimha) was alternatively called 


‘ri puraja-kamsa-dalana-narayana’”’. We do not 
know if he ever had a queen called “Devajana”’ 
(See also one Kysnanarayana husband of Kamala- 
vati just below). We know of one Laksminatha 
Datta who copied a Sanskrit work Samvatsara- 
pradipa in Sake 1487 (1565 A.D.).°° But he cannot 
solve the difficulty. 


23. Sydmasundara *1 


Under the patronage of a ‘“‘Krsnandrayana” 
husband of Kamalavati Devi, another poet 
named Syama-Sundara also flourished. 


80. Nep, Cat., p. 60. 

81, The Bhanita of his solitary poem : TqaRq Baga 
afa ma | ae aes Ae AAT ATT ll HAA ET BW | 
aerate fa 74% fata || (RT p. 115). Note that Kamala. 


vati ogcurs as the name of the queenof Arjuna Raya 
(8), and also that of the patronof Govinda author of 
aeatia atz described below (in Part III ch, VILi) ; see also 


f,n. below 85. 
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24. Kamsandrdyana (? 1496-1527) §2 


He was the greatest patron of Maithilr song 
after the great Sivasiznha. He patronised 
several poets and was himself a poet. I have 
found a whole Padavaltafter his name—contain- 
ing most of the favourite poems of his court. 
In one of his songs he refers to a ‘Nasira’ Shah 
who may be identical with Nasarat Shah of 
Bengal (1518-31), son of Husain Shah, the 
conqueror of Mithila who practically brought 
Oinivara dynasty to a close. ®8 


“Kamsanrpati” 84 is perhaps a variant of 
‘Koa msanarayann’ the title of this royal poet. 


It is remarkable how glorious an Age 
Maithili lyric had at the court of Kamsanara- 
yana. Fortunately, we are able to have a 
glimpse into it when we look to the following 
names; 


25, Govinda 8° 


82, Poems with Kamsanarayana in the Bhanifa : 
(2) KNP No. 41 @ aq only 
(%) N. No. 5° aa vaua arfaett (Pab. as N. G. 
479), 
(3) RT p. 77 aa ayaa Hye ATA 
‘v) KT p. 97 gafa eare aaret anger afta are 
OTA | 


afer yofa aac saragat we |! 


And see also f.n. below Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88. His 
queens’ name given usually as Soramadevtl. 


83. See SINGH, p. 80. 
84. Bhanita in N, No. 41 (quoted by N.G. as pada 708): 
aa qifa wa merely. 


85. There is at least one more post Govindadisa 
and one more Govinda, the dramatist, to be disoussed later 
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96. Kd&Sindtha °° 


2%. Ramanaiha 87 
28. Sridhara ®8 


‘Govinda’ was as intimately connected 
with Kamsanarayana as the poet Vidyadpati was 


on. Tnere are several poems available with the following 
Bnanitas : 


(a) Poems which mention Govinda, Karsandrayana 
and/or Soramadevi : 


(2) KNP No. 55 fee wa GR Ha AUNT a Aa} 
aan 

(2) KNP No, 57 wfarg wa al SeraGa Bag Vt ears 

(2) KNP No. 79 aaeq aA Ta HaqUTeY Alea aq 
Bare 

(v) KNP No. 107 aaa Gel ta Ha Fea Mh 
Wa 

(4) KNP No. 12! daatrga wae 

(GQ) RT p. 101 Gra waa Fated faaa aq Hart It is 


not clear if the poem is by Govinda or by Karhsa- 
, narayana) 


(9) RT p, 102 eve Meg wer HaATIET Tale says || 


(6) Poems which mention only ‘Guvind&’ or ‘Kavi 
Govinda’ : 


(&) KNP No. 72, 99, 146, 136. 


(c) Poems which mention Vasudeva as Govinda’s pat- 
ron : 


(&) KNP No. 12 aifeeq wa srefaee Mt HHT Ty Tag 
alga ata See above f. n. 81. 

86. KNP No. 50 srdtare Gy sary gH 8 cto. 

87, KNP No. 98 aka wa ana wafeca uaa afa 
way %. 

88. °N. No. 146 afy faftac 84 art Fema Tat AK 
(am?) af zafa and Vidydvirodanatakatantra way af 
Haisare ara fas alas afecya Tae | 
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with Maharaja Sivasimha. He also refers to one 
“Vasudeva Naresa” in one of his poems, °° 
Probably this Vasudeva is the same person 
as Vasudeva patron of Gonrhi Miégra (con- 
temporary of Maharaja Ramabhadrasimhadeva 
14829-1496 ?) 9° The date of Govinda is thus 
fairly certain: round about ? 1482-1527. 


There is, however, a great difficulty in 
identifying him. The name Govinda has_ been 
avery common name in Mithila and it had 
many an illustrious bearer. Chief among them 
are these : 


(a) MM Govinda Thakkura who was a great 
devotee of Krsna®! and the writer of a highly 
praised commentary of Kdvya-Prakdéa, called 
Kdvya-Pradipa. _His son Devanatha Thakura 
wrote ‘Mantra Kaumud? a Tantra work, in 
410 La. Sam. (1529 A.D.)®?, MM ‘‘ovinda Thak- 
kura was sor of Kegava Thakura and Sono Devt 
and lived in village Bhadaura.®® (6) Govinda- 
dasa, the great Maithila poet who was a conte- 
mporary of Maharaja Sundara Thakura. (c) 
Govinda author of Nalacaritandta. About these 
two authors more information will be given 
later. (@) Govinda (ancestor of Vidydpati) 
author of Pujdpradipa. (e) (sovinda, the author 
of one di the most beautiful Mahe§Savants : 


AE 2, SAA SAT HF BS | 77 
ara Sret afker, sfera yaaa 


89. KNP No. 12. 
90. MMC, I pp. 454 and R. Jha “Declaration of -a 
Sarayantri’ OCP XII. 


91. There isa famous legend about him given in 
the Introduction to his Karyapradtpa, Benares edition. 
Govinda the author of Govinda tattyanirnaya (Nepal Cat. 
p. 17-18) may be identified with MM Govinda Thakura. 

92. MMCIL, Intr., p. 4. 


93. Introduction to Kéavyapradtpa, Benares Edition, 
p. 11. 
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% oftqy, aa aie se | 

afaa a fate aife, at tf freer alte 
MR Hark Wy se | 

aa aaa az, Cal T ath ax 

far ay AH Ha TS | 

afira aR gfe, wale aN af 
aaa frei ait we I1°* 


Perhaps this Govinda flourished after 17th cen- 
tury. ({) MM Govinda whose Ms. is noted in 
Nepal Cat. (La. Sam, 52?/641?),( Same «1s ‘a’ ?)*5 
(g) ene who flourished in 1525 Sake=1603 
A.D,°° 


It is most probable that our poet Govinda 
is the same as the famous scholar MM Govinda 
Thakkura. 


Govinda shows great felicity of expression 
and command over language. 


Kaginatha is difficult to indentify. We do 
know of one Brahmana Kaégtnatha the author 
of a Sanskrit work, Yaduvamsa-Kdvya®’ His 
father, was Sankara and his mother Robini. 
But there is no certainty if he is the verna- 
cular poet too. 


Ramanatha does not expressly mention the 
name of Kamsanarayana as his patron. He, 
however, refers to the latter’s favourite queen 
Sorama and his poem is found inthe Anthology 


94, Quoted by Dinabandhu Jha Mithilabhaga Vidyo- | 
tana. p. 279. He may be the 1‘th Century Maithili poet 
famous for his Mahegavanis. See him below in Part ILI 
of this work. The poem in full has been supplisd to me by 
Pt. Dinabandhu Jha. 

95. “p. 18. 

96. MMC III p. 2. 

97. Nepal Cat. p. 232. 
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containing poems popular in the Age of 
Karhsanaray ana. 


Sridhara calls himself a contemporary of 
Firoz Shah °° (Firoz Tughlak ?) in a Maithili 
work of his the Vids avinoda nataka-tantra pre- 
served in Rajaguru Hemraja’s library. He may 
he identified with either the ancestor of Visnu- 
purl °° or with Tarkkacarya Thakkura, author 
of a commentary on Kdvyaprakdsa—one of the 
extant Mss. which is dated La. Sam. 2¢1 
(1410 A.D.) when Devasimha and Sivasimha 
were ruling over Mithila. 29° 


Conclusion 


The downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty was 
a landmark in the history of Mithila. It 
marked the passing away of an illustrious 
court. Kamsanarayana was the last king and 
with his death the centre of literary activity 
was disrupted for a number of years. 


The Oinivara Dynasty left an indelible 
mark on the history of Maithil1 literature. 
It} produced at least six prominent poets, Vike 
Vidyapati, Amplaka:a, Caturbhuja. Govinda, 
Bhisma, and Kamsanarayana. ‘lhe kings of the 
dynasty were as much interested in the 
cultivation of learning and the arts as their 
queens, other relatives, and the courtiers, 
Almost every one who was important in 
public life, encouraged Vernacular poets. We 
have the evidence of the famous king Sivasimha 
and his consort Lakhima, Padmasimna and 
his queen Visvaésa Devi, Candra Simha and 
his wife, and various others—as to how friendly © 
‘and enthusiastic they were in the company 


28. Vidyavinodandjakatantra (Containing 94 Songs) in 
the Library of Hemraj Sharma, Nepal. Cat. No. 3 Kha. 


$9, Patna University Journal 1 No. 2 p.13. 
100. SINGH p. 71. 
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of eminent men of letters. Kamsanarayana’s 
Age marked a high water mark in this 
tradition. It seems that he was responsible 
for great literary activity during his reign. 
His own name appears in the Bhanitas of 
several poems as a poet and his relations with 
Govinda appear to be as close and intimate as 
those of Sivasimha and Vidyapati. 


Throughout this period there is outspoken 
imitation of the writings of the great poet 
Vidyapati. Almost all poets wrote on Radha- 
Krsna’s love-sports, or on love in general, on 
Ganga, Siva and Sakti. They arouse the same 
kind of emotions with the help of similar 
imagery as Vidyapati. Rarely do we come 
acroas a poet who shows any distinctive method 
or technique. They have, however, always 
great felicity of language, musical rhythm and 
sweet lilt, 


The downfall of Oinivara Dynasty was 
followed by great political uneasiness and 
dislocation in the administrative machinery 
of the country. From about 1527 to 1557 when 
the new Dynasty was founded by Maharaja 
Mahega Thakura, there was a break in the liter. 
ary activity of Mithila. The centre of gravity 
shifted to Nepal where the royal courts had, by 
force of circumstances, come to patronise Maith- 
ila intelligentsia. That is why the next sec- 
tion of Vidyapati’s successors is made up 
mostly of Nepali writers. It does not mean that 
there was no poet in Mithila proper imme- 
diately after 1527, but the paucity of their 
‘number is remarkable as contrasted with that- 
which preceded 1527 wr which succeeded 1557, 


Ii] 
SUCCESSORS OF VIDYAPATI (c. 1527-c.1700) 


Befors we examine the poets who belong 
to this group, it must be pointed out that this 
29 
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section properly belongs to the III Part of the 
present work. We are considering these poets 
here for the sake of convenience merely. 


In Mithila 
1. Hariddsa!®} 


Haridisa is a very common name in Bra- 
Jabali literature.1°2 But our Haridasa is per- 
haps Haridasa brother of the famous poet 
Govindadasa (c. 1643-1670). His only extant 
poem is a simple and charming Nacar: 


Rael F are @ Sift vay say | 
xg MO TF Fay aaq Il 

fam wit quate afta art | 
fafiant a aa sat Aine wart II 
set ae] afe SF THe Sarg | 
aer aet aay Sh STAs aay II 
afin tina far fad sara | 
qeaie Fe aifit a Zara | 

aa Uftata Aerea Fa | 

MO aT TET Ae |]'°° 


2. MaheSa Thdkura (1556-1569)?°4 - 


With the establishment of the new Dynas- 
ty in Mithila in about 1557, we have once again 
a stable court patronizing learning and poetry, 
though it was after some time that the glory 
that was associated with the Maithila courts 
could be fully revived. Maharaja Mahesa Thaku- 
ra the founder of the new Dynasty was himself 


101. RT p. 61-62. oe 

102. Dr. Sukumara Sen History of Brajabait Litera- 
ture p. 436. 

103. RT p. 61-62. 


104, Four poems in Cetantha Jha’s Introduction to 
his ‘edition of Umapati’s Pé€@rijataharaya pp. 6-9 and 
BAKHSI. 
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interested in his mother-tongue, unlike other 
great scholars of his day. After his abdication 
in about 1569, he passed the evening of his 
life at Kas1 on the banks of Ganga. ‘lhere he 
is said to have composed the famous hymns on 
Ganga and Tara. It is noteworthy how direét 
and simple his expression is. A scholar of the 
first rank, engaged in the study most abstruse 
of all Systems of Indian Philosophy, when he 
had to say something in his mother-tongue to 
give vent to some of his highest feelings he 
could not help himself—he breaks the sophistic- 
ated and over-wrought phraseolugy of Vidya- 
pati’s tradition: 

sata aq aa arf il (3.44 ) Il 

eA afrait WIG Aza, GHA Fate Tafaie || 

Se Ga Vea Tle TAA, Mat sq ate Faz II 

diet fanz qa afe Aa, aa Wears ag sft BA I 

T FF SAAT J A A, HE AN Brat at aay || 

wala nag afta 3 wig, aie saurfafe ea fardig || 1°% 


3. Bhagiratha Kavi'°® 


We have some poems with Bhagiratha or 
Bha’ratha in their Bhanitas. They are probably 
by the same man. He refers to Manasingh 
(died 1618) as his patron. Manasingh was the 
famous general of Akbar, at first on the Kabul 
Frontier and subsequently in Behar. Grierson 
says of Manasingh: 


He was “a great patron of learned men and used to 
PIV O@iicsssseiees poets, a lakh of rupees for a single verse.” 1°97 


105. Ibid. 
106. KNP No. 146 af witty t4 Wa asa aaa | 

HTafaeqdt eto. 
*KNP No. 117 alafae adgtafa (Patron’s name) and 


KNP No. 46 a(t? a aff 
107. Grierson Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 
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The date of Manasingh coincides with that 
of Bhagiratha Thakura (or Megha Thakura), 
brother of Maharaja Mahesa Thakura. It is, 
therefore, possible to indentify Bhagtratha 
Kavi with Bhagiratha Thakura and place him 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 


4. Mhindtha Thadkura?°® (1559/71 1690/93?) 
3. Locana'°® 


Locana is the Herald of a new age since 
the down-fall of the court of Karnsanarayana. 
By his time, the court of the new dynasty had 
established for itself once more the traditional 
reputation of Maithila courts as centres of Lit- 
erature and art. Maharaja Mahinatha Thakura 
was interested in vernacular composition as is 
evinced by his devotional song in praise of 
Kalr1 composed in 1601 on the occasion of the 
departure of his younger brother, Narpati Tha- 
kura, to subdue certain turbulent chiefs. It is 
quoted below to indicate the depth of Mahi- 
natha Thakura’s feeling and sincerity of his 
emotions: | 

qed Wala aa( fa Ne Sten ae aga ga Tal | 
QI BU AT ga S se aft aa seat BTA II 

Stee Ay ete Bia wife digy ae He ATE | 

wa feria ax afta era ay cfta aati ark | 

fia wat Se Uifsa frye ata AUST ETT | 

afe fefeig ga ax ae afted ae ae Mf AT II 
afea agra aa qa sax ajfifaay tw are | 

aaa ofa ula an szaft ee afkata sata ||22° 


' 108. Cetanatha Jha op. cit. p. 10-11 andiBAKHSI quote 
the same poem. 

109. RT 8 songs pp. 41, 43, 45, 46, 48, 50, 84 100. Notable 
Bhanitas are: @\aa .. afefAf ofa apa (p. 44) and waa... 
guia af aféara adiafa ip. 45, 46, 84) safe aacee ag 


aafa wat (p. 48, 50). 
110. Seef.n. 108 above, 
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It was in the courts of Mahrnatha 
Thakura and hisbrother Narapati Thakura 
that Maithil: lyric once again rose to glory. 
Narapati Thakura was an expert in music 
and particularly loved ‘Dhuni’? (Dhvani ?)?2? 
songs. Locana testifies to his powers and ascri. 
bes his own’ achievement to his patronage and 
encouragement. 


We should, chronologically speaking, discuss 
Locana, after Govindadasa, but for- the sake 
of convenience we shall take up Locana first. 


In recent years scholars of music have 
pointed out here and there the importance of 
Locana as a leading mediaeval authority on 
Indian music. Among such scholars Bhat. 
khande deserves special mention. But a 
genuine description of the life and works of 
Locana was not attempted till Nagendranatha 
Gupta used Locana'’s famous work, Rdga- 
Terangini as a source of Vidyarati’s Poems 
(1910) Meanwhile, Pandit Dattatreya Keshab 
Joshi published from Poona an edition of 
this wok in 1918 on the basis of a manus- 
cript obtained at Allahabad. Mr. Bhala Chandra 
Sitarama Sukhathankar is also said to have 
brought out an edition of it. These editions 
did not bring out the vernacular portions of 
the work. It was pandit Baladeva Mishra, 
who edited and published the complete work 
for the first time from Raj Press, Darbhanga. 
It is still necessary to compare all the available 
editions and their originals to determine finally 
the authentic character of the text. 


Locana was unfortunately regarded as a 
Bengali for some time. Acarya Kshitimohan 
Sen?22 has discussed the arguments in favour 


111. Singing Dhruva (?) gf faey: RT p. 2 

112, He has also disoussed it in a Bengali artiole whioh 
was later translated into English in Vishwabharatt Quar- 
terly, 1943-44, 
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of establishing Locana as a Bengali in an 
article contributed to the Technical Sciences 
section of the Twelfth All-India Oriental] 
Conference. Dr. Subhadra Jha ina very full 
discussion on the “Time and Domicile of 
Locana '" says: 


“The verse (which is quoted by Mr. Sen from the colo- 
phon of the Poona edition to prove that Locana was 
a Bengali contemporary of Ballala Sen) does not refer 
either to the compilation of the work or its author, 
It simply means the @af¥ constellation was in 
fagre@y on the particular day on whioh Ballala Sen 
ascended the throne in 1082 of the Saka era. Had 
there been any reference to the date of compilation 
of the book in the Ms of which it has been found, 
there would have (been) no word like Alaa (were) 
or there would have been an adverbial word like 
Tat, aqq to get the verse construde with the line 
gf araatitedtefrat 9 aacfet aan to give an 
impression that the verse a!so formed a part of the 
(original) colophon. Therefore, what I think to he 
right is that this verse was inserted not by Lochana 
which is not possible to believe, but by some reader 
or copyist. Such addition of irrelevant matters 
in Sanskrit Mss by later day writers of Mss or 
readers is not unknown, The late Sir Ganganatha 
Jha noticed several mMdaafesrtss in the Mss of 
the books on Watat. All that the verse is worth 
for is that it fixes the date of Ballala’s ascending 
the throne with some certainty, and it has nothing 
to do with crac.” 22° 


There is, therefore, no palpable reason to sup- 
pose With Acarya K. Sen that 

“Most probably this aewly composed book was offer- 

ed publioly as a suitable present by the court musi- 


cians on the auspicious day of Ballala’s accession 
to the throne,’’!1* 


On the contrary, in the manuscript of Pt. 
Baladeva Mishra’s edition the above verse is 


113. “Time and Domicile of Looana, Patna University 
Journal I. ii., p, 38-39, 


114. Visnawabharati Quarterly 1944, p. 317. 


PL APRIL MORI Oy Uo AND 


(AW 089.) cOdl sxeyug ul PLEYDC fa p3icad WHOWHSIWYN Ss SYUSIEYIIYS 13 SP SUL 


ee 


-_ ae 


— 
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completely absent. It gives several stanzas in 
praise of the kings of Mithila from Maheéga 
Thakura to Mahinatha Thakura under whom 
Locana compiled the work for the pleasure of 
the king’s brother Narapati Thakura (1673-1690). 
Besides this, there is a manuscript of Natsadha 
copied by Locana dated in 1603 Sake (1681 
A.D.). 125 Lastly, the Panaji contains a full 
account of the ancestors and desecendants of 
Locana. It is, therefore, without doubt that 
Locana belonged to Mithila and it was he who 
compiled the famous work on music. 


As to his exact date we have the following 
verse quoted by Canda Jha from a Ms. in Loc- 
ana’s own hand, which is now lost: 


Re-are-wa-aaueefas WRT | 

ay wmatedlarat satay Geaay II 
SaaaMae waleaer reas | 

Asse odin fafiedttargeaa: [134 


This verse implies that the work was 
copied in1702. Another Ms., probably of Rdga- 
tarangint, also noticed by Canda Jha, is dated 
1607 Sake ie. 1685 A.D. which seems to be the 
date of the composition of the work. 


The published family tree of Locana is as 
follows :— 


115. This Ms, is preserved in the Raj Library anda 
photographic copy of the following line has been repro- 
duced at the end of the Darbhanga edition : 9TH %GoR 
fart ena  ewarefeneq afataagat = ¢ 
ATA: |) Dr. Subhadra Jha points out that ‘Raiama‘ 
was wrongly read as ‘Udy4na’ by the editor. 

116. Darbhanga edition, Introduction, p. Gha. 
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Ekahare Kanhaula (Srotriya). 
Vaidyanatha Jha 
Paramananda Jha 
pane Jha 


MM, Locana Jha 


His descendants are living to-day in village, 
Ujana, district Darbhanga. It is almost certain 
that the surname of the criginal ancestor of 
Locana was Upadhyava, not 1s some people 
have made out, ‘Pandita’. Indeed, from the 
surname of his present descendants it is likely 
that Locana was known as Locana Jha. 


The place of Rdgatarangint in the History 
of Maithila music need not be discussed here. 
It is enough to note that while this work is 
valuable in determining the time-limit of maay 
otherwise little or unknown poets!!? and in 
helping the building up of a chronological 
account of Muithili poets, it 1s an undying 
record of the wid2-spread activity in the music 
of the day. The work is also an evidence of 
the greatness of Locana’s musical scholarship. 
He distinguishes the various melodies of the 
Mithila school of music with acuemen and tact. 
Indeed, it appears that he was the first man to 
finalise the description and definition of Maithi- 
la Ragas and Raginis on the basis of chandas 
(metres). Itis hence also his unique contri- 
bution to the study of the structure and the 
prosody of Maithili lyrics. 


Locana was conversant with the language 
of Madhya Dega (Hindi) as wellas with that 
of Mithila. He distinguished the two languages 


117. In all about forty poets are represented in this 
anthology, including about 45 songs of Vidyapati and 9 of 
Locana himself, 
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in clear terms. He has obviously greater 
affection for the latter. He considered his own 
poems in Maithil1 as important as those of 
Vidyapati. He has quoted Vidyapati almost 
invariably followed by his own poems (ef. 


afa faarad: | aa 9). 
His lyrics are of the usual erotic kind. 
He does not in any way stand very much high 
above the ordinary as a poet. The following 
specimens taken on different topics illustrate 
his poetic qualities : 
(¢t) An ‘Abhisarika’ : 
Wart Heal Wane qeat gale aca ag Aeaq | 
mat aga amt gad fagia faag faa saatad 
quiaafa wal, alae afa assaaet | 
fase ara afee ata afaa aaa gant II 
ald wel sfefa afeat coq aga ats give (a) atl 
spfa aad gata gad aiftts aarafa oi i 
fagk sad wit gad off galt aqad | 
‘aad’ ad gad saat sea wafer aaraad ||! 12 


(i) A Hymn to Sakti: 
Sq Ha TT aa aaa fag ofifear acfarare | 
afaa vata aaa ata Aisa aaa fae TT ETA II 
wes Alaa ale afea ala Fe Hae Fa Ua | 
afana fafa faqs aftea afe fafea gaara iI 
ya Ta faera fraraz srafia sia sate | 
wet a saa sala ga data ae’ a ser sia we II 
fane arafaauea saga dia aaa cama | 
aawaie afaag arate aga wie ane II 
ga war aaq sfam ale Aaa) Ae TarzaMs | 
see gr ieara after Bea saa ‘Naa’ ars |??? 


118. RT p. 41-42, 
119. RT p. 99-100. 
30 
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6. Govindaddsa 1*° 

We may now pass onto the consideration 
of Govindadasa, perhaps the greatest successor 
of Vidyapati. He is one of the several Maithila 
poets whom Bengal has claimed and glorified 
as her own. We are grateful to Babu Nagendra- 
natha Gupta for first pointing it out to the 
Bengalis that Govindadasa was a Maithila 
and not a Bengali. Cetanatha Jha and Canda 
Jha conhrmed this fact while Mathura Prasad 
Dikshit published an edition of the poems 
of Govindadasa. Dr. Amaranatha Jha has 
fivally brought out an authentic Maithila 
edition of Govindadasa’s poems based on the 
coilections of Canda Jha. 

As to the life and times of Govindadasa 
we have enough information. Ramadasa’s 
Anandavijaya Natika contains a vivid account 
ot the qualities of head and heart of his elder 
brother aud teacher, Govindadasa. He was 
a coutemporary of Maharaja Sundara Thakura 
(1643/4——107C/1) and belonged to the mother’s 
tamily of the late Maharaja Rameshwara Singha 
Bahadur (1898-1929). The Paaji gives the 
following family tree of Govindadasa*** :— 


120. bibliography in Dr. Sukumar Sen's History of 
Brajabult; Journal uf Dept. of Letters, Calcutta University, 
1927, 1934, and 1939; Bangiya S@hitya Parishad Patrika 
Vol. XXXVI p. 72 ff., 80, Bengali Year 1336, 2, pp. 69-124 ; 
D.C. Sep, Vasshnava Literature ; Govinda Gttaval? Ed. by 
Mathuraprasad Dikshita, published from Pustakabhandara, 
Laheraiserai ; Saraswati 1935, and Modern Review 1930, 35, 
articles by Nagendranatha Gupta; Syrgara-Bhajanavali (pts. 
1 and ll) edited by Prof. Amaranatha Jha and published 
in Sahitya Patra, Darbhanga. It is strange that so far 
nota single old manuscript found in Mithila gives a poem 
from these padavalis. References to Harinarayana, Nara- 
narayana and Raya Campati (Dr. Jha's ed. pt. Ll. pp. 15, 31, 
5,and pt. Il p. 15)are not explained from contemporary 
Maithila figures, but see Dr. Sen’s History of Brajabilt 

. 106ft’. 
. 121, R. Jha’s introduction to Sragara Bhajanaval?t. He 
has also disoussed the probable native village of the poet 
op the basis of Paiiji in a recent artiole. 
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Kdtydyana Gotra—Kujaulibdra (Srotriya) 
Mm. Suoikara Jha 
Sivadisa Jha 
Peaede Jha 


ee 


Gangadisa Govinda- Haridasa Ramadasa Daughter married 
dasa to Maharaja 
_J  PURSOTTAMA 
THAKURA 


Daughter married to Damodara 
Thakur’s (Mahega Thakur's 
elder br»ther) grand-son 
Murari Thakura 


All his brothers seem to have been poets. 
We know Gangadasa to be the author of two 
Sanskrit works of poetry—Gangdhhakti and 
Gangdvildsa, Haridasa, we have already seen 
above asa Maithili poet. Ramadasa will bs 
discussed as a dramatist in the next part of tha 
present work. 


Traditionally Govindada3a is said to have 
written a work called Krsna-Lild.122 Perhaps 
it was ithe name given to the series of Radha- 
Krsna@ Padas which are known after him today. 
For, his poems have a unity of description and 
treatment in the delinsation of Krsna’s sports 
and the Viraha of the Gopis. 


The poetry of Govindadasa has very mar. 
ked differences from that of Vidyapati. While 
Vidyapati is sophisticated, piles metaphor upon 
metaphor, creates courtly atmosphere of joys 
and sorrows of human life and in general 
succeeds in entering the sentiments of men and 
-women at large in simple and directly sensual 
language, Govindadasa is straight-forward , loves 


122, Ibid; Cetanatha Jha and later on Canda Jha in 
appendix to his Mithslabhasa Ramayana, 
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to play upon the sound and meaning of letters 
and words, is erotically devotional, writes not 
for any courtly audience but for the satifaction 
of a devout heart, and has sometimes express. 
ed in obscurest but most sensuous language 
the emotions of a poetic artist. 


Dr. Sukumar Sen has thus sommed up the 
leading qualities of his poetry : 


“ He drew largely upon classical lyric poetry for 
treatment in vernacular. All the simple and 
complex figures of speech and other devices known 
in Sanskrit Rhetorios were utilised by our poet. 
But the greatest achievement...... eewecuee is metrical 
perfection added to musical assonance and riyyth- 
mio movement. For this the poet had to take 
the course to Anuyrdsa!?* which never marred the 
beauty of his poems as it would have surely done 
in case of poems by an inferior poet. This love 
for alliteration and assonance is not. infrequently 
responsible for the absence of thought, Though 
only the external polish is apparant in his poems, 
it cannot be denied that the poet’s power of desor- 
bing the amorous sentiment and his colourful 
imagination were of a very high order..... e+»... 
The music of his verses and rythmic diction of his 
language, full of Tatsama and semi Tatsama words 
and forms, compensates for everything. 


‘‘ The poet modelled his songs after those or: Vidya. 
pati (whom hecalls his master in one of his 
POCMB) 2 sesiscsarsesane .- He has written on the 


123. He'uses Anuprasa or alliteration in many ways. 
Often he would use in a Pada words which begin with the 
same letter e.g.see in the I part of Srngara Bhajanaval? 
(Sahitya Patra ed.) Padas 189 (ga), 141 (na), 142 (ra). 143 
(ta), 144 (da), 145 (ja), 146 (tha), 148 (cha), 149 (ba), 151 
(bha), 152 (ha), and 159 (dha). The beauty of some of 
these poems has, contrary to what Dr. 8, Sen says, been 
marred by the excessive use of alliteration and assonanoce. 
Those poems which do not have this kind of alliteration 
are often definitely superior to these. 


124, afaafa faarofa afaare | 
SUS aftr Hal aeea TTT | 
(feat HL Sea 2a TM | oto. 
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psychologioal aspect and on all different topics of 
the love story of Radha and Krgna.??5%,,.........s00 


** Musical word paining was his forte.12° Never- 
theless in the depiction of the passion and the 
disappointment of love and its intensity, he has 
really very few equals......... He has (not) dealt 
with the filial and friendly sentiment Vatsyalya and 
Sakhva Bhava........ oe. When they are sung in the 
right Kirttana style, the songs of Govindadisa 
become extremely enjoyable.... . al -Vaat 


maya | Tag fata MAR ara I? 227 


(“Sweet to the tongue and a treat to the ears, 
Govindadasa composes his radiant songs”).12° 


The defects of his poetry are a natural 
corollary to his qualities. There is more artis. 
try, more sweetness and more smoothness in 
the movement of the lines, than depth of feel- 
ing, largeness of vision and intensity of imagi- 
nation, It is no exaggeration tv say that 
meaning is sacrified to formal beauty in his 
poems. 


PP ce casa Gupta Vasumati edition of 
Vidyapati Paaaval? p, 1 


125. Mana (Rstrangemont and annoyance), Nayika, 
‘Bahuvdllabha’-Nayaka, Viraha when Krsna_ goes to 
Gokula, (including Barahamisas), Rasaluia. Aksa-Krida, 
Holt-Vasanta'ila, Krgsnavarnana, Radhavarnana, Abhisara, 
Union—all these are dealt with in his poems. Voluptuous 
songs are, however, rarer in him than in Vidy4pati, 


125%. gan ved fae) afa fafa ast a aax afe Fa 
arag & afaa afaage aataadl gt ana age saga F afé 
gee & A egrsehe, AaaIET fag Beg Teathe, we shia ay 
ae cat ara Teas MTa MITT wT Tate aarft alfaecata 
aes Tsien Wg gean farqra ae aft Baers | 

—AZ AKAM? (Intro. p. 5), 

127, _Srngdra Bhajana-Gttaval, “edited by Dr. A. Jha, 
pt II. p. 69, except that ‘cqg’ is ae in the text. 

128. Dr. Sukumar Sen Ast. of Brajabult Lit. pp. 109, 
134, | 
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The following poems are chosen as the best 
specimens of his poetry : 


(i) Radha practiceses Abhisara : 

aes mle SIA a4 Gace Hise Ache war fe | 
arate arft arft aft faeaer ar ce safer aT fe II 
area gar srfrara arti | 
Ra wanda afraraa afeax after ares || 
aan aaa fe aq anfafa fafax varazs ATT | 
at SEU Ta ter Taaeay faq Gaye IT Il 
yaaa qa afar aq Alaa Wa GAT Fe ATA | 
gitaa aaa aofe aq eraq aifaeqara qara tt? ? 

(ii) Radha shows her intensity of desire in 
Viraha thus: 
TE TE AVY AY VT MA | ce ae sey Sarat Ae AM II 
S qeay og fas ge are | Ae aia a earl agAiE Ul 
SH avat fea faafsa are | Ait at afar elarat «aAUTE | 
S aaa og fasza ma | Ne aaarfe ast ae ata II 
SE TE AWA HAA FAA | AN BAT TT CAM AZ STA Il 
race se tiga A) a acHa aa ae fH Srfe 12° 

(iii) Krsna’s description : 
acta a4 fe fgaer ZS | orafa wea aenfsf Fe 1 
ara fe mice fag wade | afar ae fa ay Yaze II 
a fe PAA Aes | HAR HIT ART Alans | 74 | 
ax fade fea wey fanta | aft gue fea ayaa aye || 
era fe aca afar nates | ert fe aItH sarfaa gz || 
qaaa vat fe eae TAT | ae Hag fH [IT aT II 
aifaeqars Hea afaaea | Wore Het fesTT TaAq j]12! 

(iv) Radha’s desciiption : 
af afa war aaa ¢ afs astfafqay agfzaqt | 
magi fifs casactfits wary ageafy aareq || 

129. Sragara-Bhajana-Gttavait, pt. Il pada 114, 


130. Ibid, part I pada 1:0. 
131, Ibid, part IJ pada 21. 
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Se-Ts-arltfy Ra-ga-aniy aiafa a faaafiqerfialt | 
waAe-Saray ay fag sft waar fafsfy af age | 
afana ates fafa as faftals fagfaa acaai ef& aa | 
auaanla ala Bty-TIad WMegqeta Genaatedl (112? 


(v) Madhava as Siva : 


(vi) 


amiga fag qe fafa aqe male fa-ae aga | 
qraq-aeq HE ata gana ale Yea fafa aaa | 
Arag wa ale xiax Var | 

aad Ta KA Tat Hea que Zz | Var 1 54 I 
aeaq WY pat He aa ay Se Waa aq Aer | 

alet aig AK Aa HANG aaica al aft Ta II 

Was Faq I Fal fRazar ga faa stfe | 
Mfaeagrs TE KE IT wa TAI Tate Te 2° 
Radha lamenting her Viraha: 

Alas SoU Ma aI Haa W | 

ara fa Auer | sata ale faye |I 

Oy Gl Teak WaT | GAG ze TAA Il 

ata aq afe gle | daa Relag We I ¢ 
mag fag afe xea | & wa aaa ae II 

aaah saafa are | H Fa HI Faz || 

aiftecera areal aia | stat ae afrara 24 


Severs] minor poets whom it has not been 
possible to indentify at all may be now grouped 
together. 


1. Bhavesadurati**®> 
2. Bhavdnindtha!®*—In a poem he speaks 


of his patron as Nrpadeva. He may be identi. 
fied with Ayaci Dube. 


— 


132. Ibid, pada 49. 


133. Ibid, part I pada 44. 
134. “Ibid, part II pada 72. 
135. KNP No, 12%. 

136. RT p. 95. 
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3. Oaturdnana Kaviti*’—(Is he the same of 
Catura Caturana?). 

4. Dharanidhara!®®*—We know of two 
Dharantdharas ; one Dharanidera is father of 
Ganga-Visnu?°® and the other the copyist of 
Ramapati Upadhyay’s Urtta-sdra!+® (in Sake 
1602=1680 A.D.). 

5, dayakrsnat4ieemay be identified as the 
compiler of Bhaktiratndvali by Visnupuri 1414. 

6. Jayardma'*?—Is he the same as 
Jayarama the commentator of Kdvyapra- 
kdsa?342 or as Jyaramadatta the drama- 
tist? 424 (= pt III ch. Il 

7. Kumudi.144 

8. aja Lakhanacanda.+45 

9. Nrpa Pritinatha.**° 

10. Prthivicandai*? refers to his patron 
one Mallika Dulara. 

11. Kavirdja Puranamalla’t® may be 
identified with one Prana Malla of Giddhaura 
who built a temple of Vaidyanatha and was 


137. RT p. 61 62. 

138. RT p. 98. 

139. Nepal Cat. p. 154. 

140. MMCITI p. 25. 

141. RT p. 88 Jayakrsna is the exact namein the 
text. 

1414. MMC II-iii p. 99. 

142. Several poemsin N. G. and Venipuri’s ed. e.g. 
p. 258. 

143. MMC IT ii p. 27. 

144. RTp, 68. 

145. RT p. 110. 

146. RT p. 80. 

147. N No. 208 gfafaa-qua afefr ar ig we gang Afi 
Sat | 

148, RT p, 51-52, 
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& poet and a patron of poets [Dést. Gaz. (Mon- 
ghyr), Gazeteer under ‘Giddhaura’]. 


12. Ratndt Kavit4+®°—may be idertified 
with Kavi Ratna?5° who flourished at the court 
of a Raja Lakhanacanda (? same as No. 8 above) 
husband of Devaladevi, or as Kavi Ratna 
the author of Sarojakalika (before 1610)!51. 


13. Saddnanda’®? we know one Maithila 
Sadananda the author of a Smrti work in 
Bundelakhanda, 2%* but he may not have any- 
thing lo do with this Sadananda. 


14. Sangama Kavi.'54 


Besides these, numerous annonymous 
poems are quoted in the Anthologies and many 
poems have lost their Bhanitas for somo reason 
or the other. 


In Nepal. 


1, Stddhi Narastngha'®® (|? Sinha Bhopati)**° 


Babu Nagendranatha Gupta wrongly 
regarded ‘Bhapati’ or ‘Simha Bhapati’ to be 


149, RT p. 77 and p. 105. 

150. RT p. 105. 

151. Nepal Cat. p. 33. 

152. RT p. 112 and KNP No. 102. 

153. Madhukara IV, Nos, 21-22 ; C. 1605-27. 

154. KNP No. 47. 

155. (2) KNP Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 21 feaarfequa 
(3) KNP No. 50 aofaq 
(3) KNP Nos. 118, 119, 120, 121 faq zoe 
(w) BHASA MS (B) No. 132 (2) ag faate acfag | — 
s (It may refer to God acfag ? ) 
(\) RT p. 74 sefteaia zafag aE eto. 


156. RY. p. 75 agte af ag ele acafee yay ara | 
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another name for Sivasimha or Vidyapati.25? 
There is every reason to believe that this was 
the name of some other poet. ‘Bhupati’ may 
be the Nepalese royal poet ‘Bhupatindra’. Or, 
we know of one Simha—Bhapala who wrote 
a commentary on Srngaradeva's Sangita-ratna- 
kara and the Rasdrnava-sudhdkara.5® This 
Simha Bhipala may be identified with Bhapala- 
Simha a Maithila king of Karnata Dynasty.15° 


He might still, however, be identified with 
“ Simha-Nrpati”??®° who is clearly the famous 
Nepalese king Siddhi-Narasimha of Patan who 
ruled from (about 1620-16573%1). He seems to 
have been a prolific poet and a whole Padaval: 
is known after him. His poems also bear the 
Bhanitas of “Ntpasimha,’ “Narasimha” and 
“Siddhi Narasimha” He is known to have 
been the author of a drama too.142 


‘Siddhi’ Narasimha was a ‘saint’ (a jivan- 
mukta) and ruled for about forty years. He 
enlarged the durbar of Lalitpur. He made 
one Visvanatha Upadhyaya (a Maithila ?) his. 
guru. He loved Kysnpa and Radha. He relin. 
quished worldly affairs on the 12th of Mazha- 
Krsna Nepali Sam. 772 (= 1652 A.D.) and’ went 
ona pilgrimage. Tha attributes of this poet- 


157. He appears to have interpreted Bhipatisingha as 
Sivasimha, and added Vidyapati’s name in the Bhanitas. 

158. Krishnamachari, History of Classical Sanskrat 
Literature, p. 853, but see SINGH p, 167. 

159. See IA IX p. 188. Lalitapur Insoription of Siddhi 
Narasingha (dated 23rd Heb, 1637) where it is mentioned 
that Nanyadeva 7 Gangadeva7 Nrsirhha 7 Ramasiriha7 
Guktisimha 7 Bhupalasihha 7 Harisirhhadeva. K. P. 
Jayaswal thought him to be referred to by Canda Jha too, 
p. 24 (Introduction to Rajanits Ratnakara). | 

160. KT p. 74 and KNP Nos. 118, 119, 120, 121. © 

161. Wright, History of Nepal, p. 243, | 


162. See below part IJ. 
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king’s personality are summed up thus by the 
traditional Brahmanas :1°° 
“Siddhi Narasimha, the Omniscient, the jivanmukta, 
the chaste, the favourite of Krishna, the master 
of yogi, the ohief of poets, the relinquisher of the 
world, the son (=descendant of the family of) 
Harisimha. He who repeats this Sloka will be absol- 
ved from sin.” 


The extant poems of Narasimha are enough 
to show the great popularity he enjoyed asa 
poet. 


2. Raja Srintvasa Malla’ ®4 


Srinivasa was the successor of Sidddhi 
Narasimha and is said to have reigned from 
about 1657 to 1701.2°5 He extended the period 
of dancing in the month of Karttika, inaugurat- 
ed by his father, from fifteen to twenty-five 
days. He seems to have been a great patron of 
music and dancing. 


3 Nrpa Malla Deva*é 


It is difficult to identify this poet with any 
known figure. Obviously, he may be either 
of the above two poets or any other Malla Raja. 
Possibly he is not Siddhi Narasimha, because 
he is not Known to have called himself asa 
Malla in any of his poems. He might be 
identified with Bhupatindra because it is he 
alone among the poet Malla Rajas who calls 
himself ‘Malla-nrpa?*7 but itis better if we do 
not make anything definite so long as some 
fresh facts are discovered. 


163 Wright, History of Nepal, p. 242. 

164. One poem in RT p. 48. 

165. Wright, op. cit, p. 243, ff. 

166. ‘One poem in N No. 170 aq aka and one poem 
in KNP No, 114 neaaa a7 

167. BHASA GIA MS (B) Nos. 4, 62, 92, ete. 
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4. Bhupatindra'®*® 
He reigned from 1695 to 1722 over Nepal. 

He was one of the most important writers of 
Maithilr lyrics in Nepal. His songs are collect- 
edina Padavali1. Dr. Bagchi first discovered 
it; now I have also examined it. It contains 
about 100 poems. They are on a variety of 
topics. There are devotional songs on Siva, Gauri, 
Hari and Sakti. Siva is called the Lord of 
Music (cf. aaatata aa: ) and a Nand1_ sort of 
verse in His praise?®® begins this collection : 

aga ( wag’) HET aq (az! ) | 

ax fazatafa mea (2) 

afta ( afaa ? ) fine ag faa a aT | 

cat cast az afer Prefia aia sferaa (2) sracgr il 

fafranare cada afee aq 9 a4 Sar | 

am (%) waa ae cats wala at ware ate Far | 

wa me (2) wa faeces mag fara gaa | 

aa ma ag aa aife afaaa Taq AF Fa... HAT II: 

waster aa (2) we ‘yrdke’ feageaa | 

cae afifqak az ( ga) & afa iq BLE Waa Il 
or the second song which ends :?7° 


fafa frex ex ex fafa afaa faa | 
Ved ethyrdiex arg Il 
168, (&) Ibid, e.g., Nos. 1 and Z%, 7, 93 etc. Bhanita : 
yard or—ailiralex 


(2) Ibid, o.g.. Nos. 3, 17, 40,55, 57, 66, Bhanita : 
quate YI or Wat yea or Yala TI 
(Q) Ibid, e.g., Nos. 4, 62, 92, Bhanita : yada ASTI 


or WIdkAAs 


(x) Ibid, eg., No: 44 Bhanita : anazaas yqatex 
(4) Ibid, og., No: 54 Bhanita : eae ywq weds 
169. BHASAGITA MS (B) 
170, Ibid. 
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To Hari he prays :?7? 
Gia aaa afta (?) facts | 
aaa stad faa | 
Uh Ah Tal TH alg Fela |... 
‘yadiex’ eff Ty ae | 
q% am gat gaa faera | 
The largest number (more than half) ae the lot 
are devotional songs on Sakti. He sings to 
Gauri :172. 
Aq ficerrera afeaefi | 
as afifg ae afa ayarsta | 
dag yaa & cle | 
or to Durga he says specifically :173 
a4 amahets, atefs ats | 
ayaa aay fala gus | 
or to the Mother of the World :!7* 
awq aa a Sxad adzalt aizzalt anata} 
ASCE BAA IM HAA {| BT altars |, 
or generally to Devis :175 
@ a Ty we warhe | 
Ha At FTA BAT ATA FHT II 
a gt TAIT atl | 
en aia agia ga Far II 
we eft aaa otf | 
afar( fa aa Ate ART ae II 
Wa Fi Wag ATs | 
AM CA Iq I Faq F ae || 


171. Ibid. 
172. And several others Ibid Nos. o.g., 20, 39, 49, 5% 


67 eto. a 
173. BHASA GITA MS (B). 


174.° Ibid. 
175. Sahitya Parisal Patr:ka, Caloutta, Bangabda, 1336 


p, 177. 
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TY waAK B ahy | 
GM Wah AA AK AMA || 
AA TAT Gel ala | 
wader TT Vel TI AT II 
aq atfisrafa att | 

There are love songs alsomof no mean order :!76 
fe area at se sae Tf II 37,0 
a) suftifr emt efterte @ asta, ta af ae cea Il 
are sqaie me ua ala, Aaa ea ATA || 
nget aly fatta garth, afer faa ax ca ( ara ) | 
yafa equ cat ae afaa aa, ae aT ae aie Aa Il 
avfag avat sang fra gia, ya sta aiea AK | 
waq Meal Ta AT A aT, Ga aa Fala fafa ar | 
aa TW cad wis ania Bat aKa Tar | 
yrdiex aaft wat ga aifala claca eiqa frat | 


3. dagajjyotirmalla''? 
He ruled over Nepal from about 1613 to 1633. 
One of the greatest patrons of music, he was 


himself a good poet. He employed many 
Maithils at his court.!78 


6. Jagatprakdsamalia!?® and or 


176. Ibid ; BHASA GITA MS (B) No. 37. 

177. Poems in Bhasa Ms (B) have Bhanitas : 
(%) No. 94 ao aaaifa 
(3) No. 115 za aamfacee 
(3) No. 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175. 

See more about him in Pt. III of this work. 

178. Wright op. cit. 

179. Songs in BHASA GITA MS (B) are many : 
(2) Bhanita in Nos. 112, 120, 121, 125, 126,127? 

etc. Wats, 

(2) Bhanita No. 113, aqnaqergg7 
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Candrasekharastmha1®° 


Jagatprakagamalla of Nepal ruled from 
about 1655 to 1676. He has left us a number of 
songs. They are grouped under three headings : 
(a) Songs on the ten Avataras of God.18! (8) 
Songs on Visnu.?8? (c) Songs on Sadasiva.? 88 

There is a great confusion in some of the 
Bhanitas of these songs. ‘“ 7 aa0H@” is given 
three or four times as possible pen-names of 
Jagatprakaéga malla, Jagatacanda, Candaprakasa, 
and Candragekhara. There _is, however, one 
Bhanita [Song no. 160 in BHASA GITA—Ms (B)] 
which has: 

amanaig fe ara at at aatedae aa fH eT | 
and one other (Songs Ibid Nos, 162 and 164) 
which have: 
WATT aad... ay sagafae | 
Possibly Candragekhara was a _ court-poet of 
Jagatprakasa and wrote poems in the latter’s 
name. At any rate, it is not very clear as to 


—/? 3 


why Jagatprakaga’s poems .should have in 

{%) Bhanita No. 111, anamerqadiqh, 

(v) Bhanita No 119, qaameIg Wa ares are, 
BTATHTN TST Yt 

(4) Bhanita Nos. 117?, 122?, 127?, 129, 130, 131, 
133, 134, 138, 13) : aNaqqeg or FIaa@eaa 

(8) Bhanita No, 123: qaaagq with feat gaacer 

(9) Bhanita No. 124: @ergraz 


* 180. Ibid. 
181, BHASA GIA MS (B). After No. 153 yft af 
ah( at eaters ALTBIT SATA BHT TATA SATA | 
182. Ibid afier No. 143 gfa ef it argt ( Mata 2? ) TraeZ 
gery faeq ata SAT: | 
183. Ibid after No, 145 xfa aviwaaraea oetaqa 


warfins Are BATA | 


we eee 
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Bhanita ‘Candra, ‘Sekhara’ ‘Sekharasingha’ 
‘Candragekhara’. Of course, all these may be 
some form of a synonym of his name. For, 
one ‘Jagatcanda’ mentions the name Jita- 
mitramalla : Compare Bhanita of song No. 123: 


aaaee Kafr aft art | eavay Baar 7 | 

feats sane fatfaa et wa aga afsa ats I 

The songs of JagatprakaSamalla are not 
very poetic. They are mostly words put to- 
gether just to provide some devotional ideas 


for the use of the musicians. They are, how- 
eves, sincere and devotional. 


There isa song on Ganes. which begins 
his Padas thus: 
qenfe gre et ge ae 4a TMA 
arate Neaa AAT Ala AMA TAHT YT BTA aT [I 
There are usual prayers to Gauri and 


various forms of Sakti. The following is 
quoted as an instance: 


af ata nfs EAL ATaT Us, oll 
aI Ae Aaa BAM ZT Aar | 
HC WET HSA VAT | 
A ARNT 28e ale AAT AK 
Ost StH (2) at Ge Tare aretla foliar arefte 
aq MAST A TRieala Bras 
quafy ait aa || 2 °4 
The songs on Siva are equally moving : 
We gat saw fe qaaya | 
TH We GHA ART sg II 
frere <1 Tate £ ares ata | 
ara faa aera we aye aft | 
i gua alegre qusata |2°5 otc. 


184. BHASA GITA MS (B) No. 128. 
185. Ibid. 
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There are hardly any love songs or Radha. 
Kysna songs. . This is a marked feature of 
J agatprakaéamalla’ g work. 


1. Jitdmitra?®¢ 


He reigned from about 1680 to 1690. Only 
one of his stray lyrics is known to exist and 
it is devotional. 


8. Ranajttamalla! ®t 


He reigned from 1721 to about.1772. Most 
of the songs from his pen are hymns to Sakti, 
and some of them are wholly in Sanskrit. 


IV 


CONCLUSION 


We have traced the development oo: 
Maithili lyric far beyond the limits of the 
Early Maithilr Literature. The tradition of 
Vidyapati’s lyrics did nos end with Govinda. 
dasa or Jitamitra. It also found expression 
in the dramas that were written in Mithila 
or Nepal. Poet after poet introduced lyrics 
in Sanskrit dramas and ultimately the poetic 
drama of the Kirtaniyas came to be composed 
of songs alone. Independently of drama also 


186. Two poems in BHASA GITA MS (B) No. 111 and 
165. Bhanita in both: ays aafe fea azafa faafat exo 


wala a4 
187. Many poems are extent in BHASA GITA MS (B) 


() Bhanita Nos, 102, 103, 106: aquq farxtfad 
(3) Bhanita Nos, 107, 108: wefaaneat 
(2) Bhanita Nos. 109, 110: f4q@., caf or fae- 


ee 
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the tradition was carried on till quite recently. 
Grierson collected some of these, and gave their 
account in ‘Twenty-one Vaishnava Hynmins.’298 
We shall not be wrong to conclude, therefore, 
that the type of lyrical writing set up by 
Vidyapati and his contemporaries inspired the 
writers of all succeeding generations in 
Mithila. 


188. JRASB Sp, No. 1884, Vol, LXII Part 1. 


PART ill 
Middle Maithili Literature 


CHAPTER VII 
MAITHILI DRAMAS IN NEPAL 
[ 


INTRODUCTORY 


aflea afaat afaeg afaat frat saratedare | 
danfattestia  faxfaataraen afar |l 
ff: sremeattat sara: satay | 
fay aveadfsar waadl § fayatqaream Il? 


Origin of Vernacular Drama 


Tho edifice of Vernacular drama was built 
on the ashes of Sanskrit drama. Atthe time 
when the Vernaculars were gaining ascendancy, 
Sanskrit drama had almost declined. “The in- 
vasion of the Musalmans, who were in no 
way friendly to the growth of dramatic art’, 
gradually brought about its death. The drama 
took refuge in those parts of India where 
Muslim power was slowest to extend ss ove? 


So powerful was the influence of Sanskrit 
drama, however, that in those parts too the 
first attempt to evolve a more easily intelli- 
gible kind of drama—Sanskrit and Prakrta 
were becoming unintelligible to the massegem 


4, Vidyapati, Purugopartksd, ‘“Nrtyavidyakatha’’. 

2. See eg. Shipley, Introduction to Literature on 
Persian Literature. 

8, Kieth, Sanskrit Drama, p. 242-243, 
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took such a form as continued to give Sanskrit 
and Prakrta as prominent a place as bofore; 
only vernacular also came to be gradually in- 
troduced;in profusion. 


Throughout the North-Eastern India, away 
from the depradations of the Muslim conquerors, 
there grew up in course of time fresh types of 
drama which were represented by the “yatras” 
of Bengal, the ‘““Ankia-Nats” of Assam and the 
“Kirtaniyas” of Mithila. They all originated 
in some form of devotion to Kysna, but gradu- 
ally, they all went beyond religious bounds, 
Of course, even when they were secularised, 
the predominance was given to Pauranic stories 
and legends. 


The uniqueness of Medieval Maithili drama 
lies in the simplification and rejuvination of 
the stage. Music and dancing formed its 
nucleus. The insistence was upon popular 
appeal. The poetic beauty, the complexity of 
action and the psychological development of 
character became less important than musicai 
entertainment provided by the play. There 
was no effort to concentrate on the newness 
of the theme and on the charm of the story 
as story. This is why we have a large number 
of dramas repeatedly put on the stage with 
minor changes by different authors. 


Like the Sanskrit drama, the audience 
which witnessed the performances of Maithili 
drama was made up of men and women of 
the court. Of course, at a later stage, an 
independant line of po; ular drama—the Kuirta- 
‘“niya drama—was founded which was staged 
before an audience, composed of all sorts of 
persons, the learned, the semi-literate, the illite- 
rate, the ladies, the children and the common 
folk of the locality. Naturally, in this second 
kind of drama, whatever influence of Sanskrit 
and Prakrta had remained, disappeared. 
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Thus, Mithila was able to continue Indian 
dramatic activity in -a fresh and invigorating 
form albeit in the vernacular. It is a matter 
of great importance that Maithili has a large 
number of dramas at such an early period. 


Beginnings of Vernacular Drama in Mithila 
and the Circumstances Leading to 
its Growth in Nepal 


Maithila scholars are known to have culti- 
vated the drama even before the birth of the 
vernacular drama. Paksadhaia Misra says 
in his famous Sanskrit drama Prasanna-Rdghava 
when the SBatradhara answers the question as 
to how could there be a union of the poet and 
the scholar: 


GTTNG-—H EE aa: 
aa BATHS VaAHAte lara 
dat aamasamaanamesls fe daa | 


The first known writer who introduced 
vernacular in Sanskrit drama was Vidyapati 
Thakura (c. 1860-c. 1448), Unfortunately we have 
no trace of his practice having been continued 
immediately after him in Mithila proper. 
The clue, however, was taken up by scholars who 
went and received patronage in Nepal MHerce 
we have a consistent account of the growing 
use of Mithila’s vernacular in the dramas in 
Nepal. By 1600, wholly vernacular plays came 
to be written. 


The relations of Nepal and Mithila have 
been very intimate from remote times. In 
Ancient times a part of Mithila lay within the 
present boundaries of Nepal. Even today some 
of the Maithili speaking districts* lie in Nepal. 
Janakapur, her Ancient capital, and Simraon, 
the capital of Maharaja Nanyadeva (c.1097), the 


4. Such as distriots of Mohatari, Saptari, Moranga. 
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founder of the first historical dynasty of 
Mithila, lay within her territory. 


It is said that for a number of years the 
direct route to plains from Nepal was through 
Mithila alone. Thatis why under the stress of 
Musalman invaders, Maithila rulers could seek 
refuge in Nepal so easily. Maharaja Harisimha- 
deva (c. 1296-1323/4 A. D.) is said to have gone 
there when he was overthrown by the Musal- 
mans in 1323 and established himself at or near 
Bhatgaon®. His arrival produced a tremendous 
change in the history of Nepal and in her 
relations with the people of Mithila. Some 
scholars are of opinion that this great his- 
torical event did not occur at all®é—but the 
Marthila Pasji and Nepalese VamSavalis agree 
in supporting this account. 


After the death of Harisimhadeva, his sons 
Manasimhadeva and Syamasimhadeva ruled 
over Nepal for about twenty-seven years’. The 
daughter of Syam:simhadeva was married to 
a scion of an ex-ruling fumily of Nepal now 
residing in Mithila. Henceforth, Maithilas 
gained decided ascendancy in the Nepalese 
court and their mother-tongue was loved and 
respected in all distinguished quarters®.: We 


5. Cf. ararfea ( or aalea) arg afy aftad otajad 
qlee Bearer fafa gazaré | 
wea Giea Ge afifaaear 


aq %q fica cat fare arfaaer 
—MODA No. 2 p. 23. 


6. Such as Bendall in ‘Nepal and Its Surrounding 
Countries” Introduction to Nepal Cal. p. 14 

?% Political and historical information in these 
chapters is based on Bendall Ibid, and Wright, History of 
Nepal. 
‘ 8. In course of time various other matrimonial alli- 
ances were conducted between the people of Mithila and 
the kings of Nepal e.g. Pratapamalla married there in 
L639 and Ranabahadura Saha (1777-1805) and Girvanayu- 
idhavikrama Saha in later times. 
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know of several eminent pandits from Mithila 
who were invited to Nepalese courts. For 
example, Jayasthitimalla (1380-1394) called 
Kirttinatha Upadhyaya, Raghunatha Jha, Sri- 
natha Bhatta, Mahinatha Bhatta and Rama- 
natha Jha, to make laws about houses, lands, 
castes and dead bodies”, Jaggajjyotirmalla 
(1618-1633) invited Varéamani Jha; King 
Ramasimhadeva son of Narasimhadeva patro- 
nised Ghatrakara Sukla® (1485); even in later 
times, Krsna Datta Jha?® and Sakti Valla- 
bha?? (1777?-1805?), Bhana Jha’s?? father, etc. 
were patronised in Nepalese courts. Indeed, 
the down-fall of the Oinivara Dynasty and the 
occupation of Mithila by Musalman invaders 
induced a large number ot Maithila scholars 
to seek shelter and patronage in Nepal for quite 
a long time. 

The result of al! this intercourse was that 
Maitbili became the most dignified of all lan- 
guages in Nepal. At Bhatgacn, Patan or 
Kathmandu it established itself firmly. So says 
Dr. Bagchi : 

CAqTa< stata FNC aT aaron safes fra wie Hr 
Arata ava wath F felon BH fara fara 29 

The success of the lyrics of Vidyapati and 
his contemporaries and the glorious achieve. 
ments of Maithila musicians of the day gave 
an added interest to Maithili in Nepal. Says 
Dr. Bagchi: 

fafuer usaay aaa faaraiae agia geafta 3 | oz 


aKa Ft Hr Aare fs Was ara ane ayaa fs 014 


._—— ere i ee ee 


9. MMCII p. 2. 
10. Ibid, p. 47. 
11. Ibid, p. 63 and others e.g. Ibid Intro, p. 1 , 
12. SINGH p.}127. 
a Bangiya:Sahitva Parigad Patrika, Bangalabda 1336, 
p. 172. 
14. Ibid, p. 171, 
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Meanwhile, drama became very popular 
in Nepal. The spreading power of the Musal- 
mans in India had its influence in making it 
and other arts developing in the secluded courts 
of Nepal. The earliest Sanskrit drama in Nepal 
seems to have been written in the reign of 
Jayasthitimalla (1318-1394). He appears to 
have brought his love of dramatic literature 
from Mithila where he had : 

‘‘oultivated a fine literary taste for the display of 
which his new posilien as a king of Nepal afford- 
ed him ample opportunities, (He introduced the 
instrumental musio of Dipaka-Raga at royal 
burials). The birth ceremony of his son Dharina- 
malla was celeberated by the performance of 2 
four-Aot (play named) RamdGyana, "15 

This drama was originally composed in 
1360 to please his father and then again at the 
request of one Yithasimha, who was probably 
acoutemporary Maithila Raja and a relative 
of Jayasthiti. Jt was twice again performed, 

"Once on the (above menti ned) birth ceramouy and 


once more or: the initiation ceremony of Dharma- 


malla”’.2° 


Another Sanskrit drama associated with 
Jayasthiti is Bhairavananda-Natakam. This was 
also probably written by a Maithila; one 
Manika, 

“the son of Raja Vardhana who...was an expert 
in dramaturgy. This appears to be a secular 
drama, the hero being Bhairava and the heroine 
Madanavatl, a celestial dancer cursed by a Rigi to 
become a Manus!i. The drama was enacted on an 
appropriate oocasion, namely, the marriage of 
Dharmamalla...the son of Jayasthitimalla...”.+7 


eo] 


The successors of Jayasthiti are not known 
to have patronised any literary or dramatic 


15. MM. Haraprasad Sastri, Preface to Nepal Cat, 
p. SAXXVIT ff. : 

16. Ibid, 

17. Ibid. 
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activity. This may be due to the chaotic con- 
dition of the sovereignty of Nepal. His grea- 
test successor was Yaksamalla who ruled for 
about forty-three years (up toc. 1474) He is 
said to have gone as far as Magadha conquer: 
ing Mithila on his way and to have set in 
order all Nepal and to have subducd “the 
Rajas of all mountains”. After his death, the 
kingdom was divided into three parts. His 
eldest son Raimalla founded the line of Bhat- 
gaon (c. 1496), his second son Ramamalla 
founded that of Banepa (Banikapura), and the 
youngest son Ratnamalla fourded that of 
Kathamandu (Kantipura and _  Lalitapatana). 
It is after this break-up of the kingdom that 
we begin to find records of great literary and 
cultural activity. 


il 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MAITHILI 
DRAMA IN NEPAL! 


From the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century to the second quarter of the Eighteyenth 
Century, Maithili drama flourished at its 
height in Nepal. It was able to discover a 
fresh technique for the Vernacular drama. 
and more or less replaced the Sanskrit dram. 
The use of Sanskrit vanished in course of 
time, though the frame-work of the Sanskrit 
drama continued to be used for some time. 
In the new drama vernacular was ultimately 
-given @ predominant place. 


1. Dr. P.C. Bagohi's article, ‘“‘Nepale Bhaga Nataka” 
in Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Bangabda 1336; 
Nani Gopala’s edition of Nepale Bhasa Néataka ; Kumara 
Ganganand Sinha JRASB (New Series) XVIII, 1922, 
No. 4 p. 253 ff, and XX 1924 No.1, p. 73. ff. and: Dr. U. 
Mishra, Hindustani, 1935. 
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The usual structure of the “ Irregular ” 
Nepalese Maithili drama was as follows: 
After the Nandi (Sometimes accompanied with 
Astamangala and Puspaajali), the Satradhara 
and the Nat! appeared on the stage, and intro. 
duced the subject-matter, the author, the 
patron and the occasion on which the play was 
composed. Then followed what was known as 
Rajavarnana and Degavarnana (the description 
of the king and the country), and thereafter, 
the action proper commenced. The actors 
entered the stage and disclosed their identity 
through appropriate songs. The action pro- 
gressed in songs and ended in songs. There 
ate lacunas between the songs which might 
have been filled up by prose passages that were 
not put down in the play. In some “Regular’’ 
dramas some small, simple and quiet sentences 
were embodied in the text. 


There was little effort to bring in new or 
striking situations and characters. ‘The main 
concern of the playwright was to present 
systematically a connected series songs which 
could be successfully sung on the stage ; though 
they were accompanied by some gesticulation 
and action too. ‘The plots were generally on 
some well-known subject. Indeed nobody 
could have understood or appreciated these 
dramas, if the stories were not known to him 
previously. The frequency with which the 
same stories of Ramdyana, Mahdbhdrata, Hari- 
vaméa, Vidydvildpa. Maddhavdnala and various 
Puranas were Ghosen by the dramatists is also 
accounted fur by this reason. 

There seems to have been uo vogue of 
painted scene on the stage. It was not thought 
probably necessary to attempt any revlism on 


% Dr, Bagchi op, cit,, p. 173 ; 
3. Ganganand Sinha, JRASB Op. Cit, 
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the stage. The context of the song and descrip- 
tion contained in it was supposed to make it 
possible for the audience to locate a particular 
scene. The actors (we have no indication if 
there were actresses too) adequately dressed 
themselves. Their number was not limited to 
one as in the Ankianat; indeed, there are 
occasions in these dramas where battles and 
merry-making in the gardens and ponds are 
supposed to be shown on the stage. There 
used to be’ a regular orchestra whic. accom- 
panied the vocal music—indeed, it seems the 
Muin equipment of the actors was that they 
were expert musicians. There are at times 
stage directions for the orchestra when there 
was no vocal music. 


The performances were held in the day- 
light and in the open. ‘The division into Acts 
‘was generally based upon the amount of per- 
formance to be allotted to a single day. This 
is the reason why we find at the commence- 
ment of certain Acts: ®a@ such and such faae 
and at their end, gff such and such we; . 


Kumura Ganganand Sinha rightly says :— 


“On the whole, on reading these plays we get a very 
‘favourable impression of the court(s) of Nepal, 
with all its grandeur and ostentation, as a place 
for the encouragement of literature, musio and art 
and resorted to by the people of the different 
parts of India, each giving its quota to the promo- 
tion and refinement of taste in the country, And 
above all, the language of these popular plays 
denotes the remarkable faot that Maithili had then 
become the literary language of Nepal.” 


ITI 
THE DRAMATISYS 


: At Bhatgaon 


On the three lines founded after the death 
of Yakgamalla (c. 1474), the tirat at Bhatgaon 
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patronised the largest number of dramatists. 
We learn of the first Maithili drama during 
the reign of Vigvamalla ic. 1533), called 
Vidydvilapa. The Satradhara says : 

“Paq sihraqaaant aaa afqaa mifira, ax afearga... 
aiiaaara qa. sAeisafageata ae afeAt Qa... 
awed faafsam azn yada eat, ar efe fafa arg 
aay |? 4 

The Meg. of this play is incomplete but it 
seems to be the earliest dramatic version of 
the story of Vidyavilapa. 


In the reign of his successor Tribhuvana- 
malla alias Trailokyamalla (1572.1585/6) great 
literary activity is recorded. He is described 
thus : 

aTAManeeT: BAY caal arf Sar aah: | 
aTfeaaqraureanmmasaanra ax fae | 
alal Winlaalawanfaraayafusarae sar | 
qustyarfe ata: Raaaqatisnfaeafete + I 

An incomplete Ms. of an annonymous 
Maithili drama on the life of Krsna written 
under his patrovage is extant. In the Bhanita 
of its songs two poets are named—Ramaeandra 
and Viranarayana. The play is inspired 
directly by Jayadeva aod Vidyapati. Dr, 
Bagchi quotes the following lines on Viraha 
as @ specimen : 

aqq oo aftaq Rar | 
anfi gay ARTI 

a Ge aig a Bray | 
fae aa aT Il 

wal fe oat Tat 
ata = frar, ora II 


4, Ibid, p. 172. 
5. Nepal Cat. 
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ara afta oat ofear il 
vat 0 ogferat, = rf | 

aqaq oat oq Wal 
ean aa (a?) arera | 

ae aft aR aga ats 
Ha aifes = - ara 


Henceforth the dramatic activity in Nepal 
became very brisk and elaborate. Tribhuvana- 
malla’s successor Jagajjyotirmalla (c. 1618-1633) 
was a great patron of learning and music. He 
got several important works written in his 
reign, such as, a GOmmentary on Padmé6ri’s 
Nagarasarvasya, Slokasdrasangraha, Sangttasd- 
rasangraha, Sangitabhaskara, Sangitacandra and 
Narapati’s cominentary on Svarodayadiptkd. 


Among his Maithili dramas, the earliest 
was Muditakuvaiayagva™ (1628) which is fre. 
quently quoted by scholars because it contains 
valuable information regarding the Malla 
dynasty of Nepal Kings. The Haragaurivivadha® 
(1629) followed it. The third one, the Kunjavi- 
harindtaka® is, a remarkably successful dra- 
Watisation of "the story of Krsna, Radha and 
Gopis. It has been edited and published by 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi?®. The Satradhara introduces 
the play thus : 


an fae ef& gm tt 
may at aaa am tt 


6. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 173. 
7. Ibid, p. 174. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 


10. "Published in Paricaya, a leading Bengali 
wnonthly, Bengali year 1347 (o/o K. Bhaduri, 8b Dinbandhy 
Lane, Caloutta). 
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Radha and Kysna are introduced on the 

stage with the following song : 
aife aq agate, saw ae arfiz ti 
ATA TERE Ale, Tae aly aq are |! 
ante fafacraa aim, eat Tea TAT ATs II 
are ag By fata, HAT ISTTAT Bra | 
qT wEIAAAeaTaTa, Nt aft CH vara | 

Then follows the description of the seasons 
and the conversation between Gopis. 

We know of no work during the reign of 
Jagajjyotirmalla’s son and successor Naren- 
dramalla. But his grandson Jagatprakaéamalla 
(d. 1682) was one of the four great rulers of 
Bhatgaon who raised Maithili to its highest 
glory in Nepal. He was, however, a greater 
writer of independent devotional songs than 
of dramas. 

The Nepal Durbar Library has six dramas 
attributed to him (a) Usdharana*! (b) Naliya- 
ndtakam ** (1670) It is the longest of all and 
covers about 108 pages in Ms. Its Bhanitas 
have the poet’s penname as ‘Candraéekhara’, 
which name is common in his independent 
songs. (c) Pdrijdtaharana’® (d) Prabhdvatiha- 
rana?* (c. 1656), (e) Malayagandhini 15 (c. 1663) 


11. Cat. No, (Durbars Library) I, 1564 pp. 1-50. 
12. Ibid, I, 397 pp. 1-108, Beginning of the MS: 
Gt aie faa AC ANS ATA, End of the MS: 
ama Sait 1 R ale Wag cE TAG GE BTA BrAT WE || 

13. Ibid, I, 420 pp. 1-45. 

14, Ibid, I, 395 pp. 1-44, Beginning of the MS: 
mate FACT TS TAT Wy WAT ac Key He End of the MS: 
array Tae ae fafa aA HT de wy adi fA at Ao go 
94 | : 

15, Ibid, I, 436, pp. 1-86. Beginning of the MS: iq 
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; ¥ 
and (f) Madanacarita’® (1670), In the Library 
of Rajguru Hemaraja of Nepal there is a three- 
act hdmdyana.ndtaka 17 by one Krsnadasa 
writtex: in Jagatprakaéa’s name. Some of 
these works seem to have been renewed in the 
subsequent years under Jagatprakagamalla’s 
successors. 

They are all invariably in prose as well as 
verse. The prose pieces are small but they are 
sweet and pure: 

TTIR-—8 fit yaa ars | 

Tal-—2 ATG, EAT HUTA | St ATT Be Sz | 

TAINR—z fF ostsqsanasagaratas Hes THAI 

afisafiafaaacas Bie Ret aR 
(Madan carita) 


—?t waa af, feaata ata aq fray | 
—& qa weal wf 
(Malayagandhi nt) 
The Rajavarpana in (Malayagandhint) is 
important because it praises Srinivasamalla, 
the king’s contemporary at Patan. 
: AAW acafa Aer Tay | 
fryat adtafa aa aft ara | 
frrae afe gat aia saraz | 
TH MATA AA Far Alc It 
T(a\fS sara slay wre | 
Vas Wile ae APPT II 


niet wo faryaa art 3% aa us Aq Bag Pet End of page 40 
syd waa Taha Yad ... 


End of the MS: qe@attay wpa etc. A MS of this 


drama is also inthe Library of Hemaraja Sharma, where 
its author is said to be one Krgnadasa. 


16. Dr. Bagchi op. cst. p. 175, 
17. Ibid. 


04 
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qao—e fra ger usr ateitfraraaee | siege AVAYAT 
AGG Wal sieianarsaca saa sefiz |*° 


The songs in these drams are generally of 
the usual kind but now and then one comes 
across deep thoughts such as: 

afar aaat HATTA BAT | 
Waa Sas TAsa Brie aa fax afe w aa aa | 


aa fa aqaa qe 2q afc afat sTaq Ae |l?° 
3 
(Madancarita) 


Sumati-Jitamitramalla (c. 1682-1697) was 
equally enthusizstic writer. The extant diamas 
written by him are: (a) Kadliyamathanopakh- 
yana®° (1684) in three acts, (b) Madalasahar- 
anam? 1 (1687), :c) Jaiminiyabharatanatakam*®? 
(called Asvamedhanatakam according to MM. 
Haraprasada Sastri) (1690) (i) Gopicandranata- 
kam*®® (1690) (e) Uscharana?* (f) Navadurganata- 
kam?> (1686) (y) Bhdsdnatakam?* and (h 


18,— Ibid. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Darbar Library, Nepal, Cat. No. I, 460. pp. 1-44 
Beginning of the MS: #eara aT ll Wag TE A wea RT 
EndoftheMS: q§ 4% gg Ball ama Adare 
qelafa aingatasafsatiaaiad seilradtareaaes aaaqrey 
Go Soy | : 

2). IUbid, 1, 354 pp. 1-30 dated Samvat 807. 

22, Ibid, I, 1121, pp. 1-21. 

23. Dr. Bagchi. ep. cdt. p. 176, 

24, Darbar Library, Nepal Cat. No, I, 1564, 

25. Ibid, {, 1322, pp. 1-125. Beginning of the MS: 
Agu HA! azar cate GA a ad) mA gH ay 
eeaag | aegay ah aaa Arafura away Fa faege aq. End 
of the MS, «ad ag fgg a Gog | 

26. Ibid, I, 1455, pp. 1-22, 
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Bhératanatakam*?, It is the longest of all. One 
peculiarity of his dramas is their catholic 
interest in many polite languages. Thus 
Gopicandranataka isin Bangali Bhasanatakam 
is partly in Newari, aud the rest in Maithili. 
Almost all plays begin with a_ benediction 
to Ardhanarigvara (Lord Siva). 

There is greater command over the Jangu, 
age in the dramas of Jitamitramalla than in 
those of his predecessors. Their ease and 
fluency can be gathered from the fo:lowing 
specimen lines : 

ane cer er fafa aaa, ga fa OM AAT Ae | 

(Bharatanatuka), 


fauna wea fa gaan, aaa ata ay Hau | 


gafa fanfier He 7 fq, tg aaa waaae |'8 
: (Madalasaharana). 


sana — fra ga gage as aie are | 
dia wat ayte cfaara it 
aa na dinfeadl 4 tea aT | 
aga wa ae atfed ata ?° 
. (Madalasaharana). 


After Jitamitrama |:’s death, his son Bha- 
patindramalla (1695-1722) ascended the throne. 
He was the most prolific writer. We know of 
the following dramas written and staged during 
his reign: (a) Mddhavanala®® (1704), (b) Gauri- 
vivdhanataka®? (1706), (+) Pasupatepradurbhava?* 


’ 97. Ibid, I, 1478, pp. 1-128. On sixty-seventh page: 
sa: 7c Ue fenfra AeTta % aeat #za. End of the 


MS : gad AAT aq Her ae Afar |) 
28. Dr. Bagchi, op, cit. p, 176. 
29. Ibid. 
30. Ibid, p. 178-9 and Darbar Library Cat. No. |, 1455. 
31. Darbar Library, Nepal, Cat No. I, 347. pp 1-100, 


dated Samvat 826. 
32. Ibid, J, 460, pp. 1-86, dated Samvat 831. 
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(1711), (d) Gopicandra®® (? 1712), (¢) Usdharana®* 
(1713), (f) Rukminiparinaya®® (g) Vidydvildpa,*° 
(h) Mahabhdratu,®? (i) and (j) Two unnamed 
tragments®*—one of these was probably com- 
posed when the father of the king was alive 
(1695), for in the Rajavarnana of it the father 
of the king is praised in high terms, (k) 
Kamsabadhakrsnacarita®® (1) Kolasurabadho- 
gpakhyana, 4° (m) Padmdvatinataka,** (0) Jdlan- 
dharopakhyana*® (0) Jaiminiyabharatanataka*® 
and (p) Manoranjananataka.** 


The language of some of these plays is 
Newari or Bengali. The Usaharana, one of the 
unnamed fragments on ‘Saddaréganas’, and 
Padmavatinatakam are, for example, much mixed 
with Newari ; and Gopicandropakhyananatakam 
with Bengali. 


The songs in his dramas are numerous 
and have a variety unknown to earlier drama- 
tists. The following quotations will give sowe 
idea of their achievement: 

MY AY AW FY AW, SI Aga Ta | 
SVE AITY FATS AVN, VIS TUG ws Tl 


33, Ibid, I, 345, pp. 1-75. 
34. Ibid, I, 1132, pp. 1-81, dated Samvat 833, 
35. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 179. 


36, Published by Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, 243-9, 
Upper Ciroular Road, Caloutta (as Nepale Bangala Nataka). 


37. Ibid. 

38. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit., p. 178. 

39. Darbar Library Nepal Cat, No. I, 1390. 

40. Ibid, I, 331, pp. 1-85. 

41. Ibid. I, 380. 

42. Ibid, I, 404, 1-58. > 

43. Ibid, I, 453, pp. 1-235. Also oalled Aévamedha 


44, Ibid, IT], 276, pp. 1-128. 
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art serrata sat ante afe, srt Feat Taiz | 
SAA AKT FL WIT TE AK, eyodier war ait z Il 
(Fragment of 1695) 


ana sata-ae aft afe enh | fyaa aaa faq oa a alfa II 
(Rukmtnipartinaya) 
As usual, small sentences intersperse these 
songs, such as: 
2 MF ANN WAT VT 
—? me a7 | 
— (84) ATU BAT BS | 
(Madhavanala) 
— aa guy aza oftge TI WATT MH AT YE | 
—Siy eaeg Fa det WE 
(Jalandharopakhydna) 
—F fearaas GH gat Cit A S17 FE | 
(Gaurivivaha) 


—2 fig ana wae ale teal, wa ote aI =qIisaT 
aay Has ay | 
(Gopicandropakhydna) 
(qxo to adi) —2 fa Yaa TIS | 


—? ca afta faa ae | 
(Kolasurabdhopakhyana) 


sa—-8 TF GE ataTe AaTTs faa see | 


SA—-ACLTT WAP | 
(Kamsabadhakrsnacaritra) 


The Mahdbharata and the Vidydvildpa may 
be discussed at length. They have been pub- 
lished by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad. They 
will illustrate the general nature of the ‘‘irregu- 
lar’? Nepalese Maithil: drama at its best. 


The Makdbhdrata (1702) (with which poet 
Kysnadeva is associated) extends to twenty-three 
acts giving some of the famous Episodes of the 
great Epic. Vyasa and Safijaya are also made 
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to appear on the stage to summarise the 
narrative. The action is reported or described 
in the songs. The way in which any incident 
of the Mahkdbharata is handled is illustrated by 
the following lines describing the ‘Khandavadaha’ 
episode Act VII: 
HY, 874, Ale, arc Il 
Geet S14, AT | 
aaraft tl ar tl 
WA QW BWIA Ale | 
glad alae Seq1e || AT evo | 
BlWSaTE II 
ealie--FE I 
aleay, AT It 
qefsar il @ Il 
HAMA BT NY BTM zie | 
gfia aaa eh Ga ae varE AT ewe II 
ay a 3 II 
UW AIT To | 
gafa a se en ast aif | 
Sat t ae ae fe erga arf i Aq eve i 
Eyles Nee FATT | 
fq aa, AT ll 
gitar averrer WT Il aT I 
araee atas aft HII 
aaa Neat TsTy Fa, 
qt WA AIR ANA | 
fata FAT F FUrs, 
- so guatler wIge wT AT eve Il 


zfa 45 
a 

Atthe end of the Mahabharata war Dhr. 
turastra is made to Jament thus: ¢ 


45. Nepale Bangala N@faka, p. 66. 
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qaurearte rary 
er afa, AT ll 
weary || aT Il 
ga HY aaa wife afa tg ta, Fae ale Tala | 
fara Aa AA CAT Faq | 
afe sila wR ANT ATT II 
aaiaa faa wait ll 7, Il 
Tz Tas eA Waa WF, 
eft aff % axa TIT | 
BHT) faa Fa stir) ale ara, 
ma yrdlex TTT | ka AT vwa Ut? 


The story of Vidydvilapa (1720)*7 was one 
of the most popular themes in Medieval India. 
Kumara Ganganandsinha has thus summa. 
rised it : 


“In Ujjain, there was aking named Virasimha. He 


46. 
47. 
above. 


had a daughter called Vidyavati. She was a very 
talented girl and had taken a vow of marrying 
that person who would defeat her in disoussion. 
Many princely suitors came and went away disap- 
pointed. Her father became very anaious on her 
account and decided to try prince Sundara, who 
was reported to be a very learned man. He sent 
his court-poet to the royal oourt of King Guna- 
sindhu of Kanchi, the father of prince Sundara, 
for the purpose of inviting the prince to his court. 
Prince Sundara had also, on the other hand, heard 
of the beauty and accomplishments of Vidyavati 
and secretly wished to woo her. He came to Ujjain 
without any body's knowledge and pitched up his 
residence at the house of the garland girl of the 
king. On becoming intimate with her the prince 
told her his mind and sought her help in the affair, 
She contrived to bring both Sundara and Vidya- 
vati together and from the first sight both of them 
became enamoured of each other. But they did 
not find their course of love smooth. The king 
and the queen of Ujjain came to know of the 


Ibid, 2ist Act, p. 138. 
Published in Nepale Bangala N@jaka. See f.n. 36 
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clandestine visits, and the lovers were caught. 
Sundara was brought before the king and was 
sentenced to the punishment of a thief. But sub- 
sequently the court poet, who had gone to Kanohi, 
returned and told the king that the captive was no 
other than prince Sundara, the son of King Guna- 
sindhu. Upon this the kidg immediately released 
him from captivity and united him with his daugh- 
ter in marriage. *® 


He goes on to add: 


“This story has its origin probably in the Chaurapan. 


chagika. Sundara, the hero of the story, is, 
according to some, the Chaura Kavi himself, to 
whom the authorship of the Chaurapafichagika is 
ascribed. There are others, however, who say 
that the work was the work of Vararuchi, a 
Maithil scholar. Sriyuta Bharat Chandra Roy 
wove the story into a fine poem and it became a 
favourite study of both the old and the young in 
Bengal. Maharaja Yatindramohan Tagore utilis. 
ed the story to form the plot of his play Vidya- 
sundara and the oelebrated Hindi poet Bharatendu 
Harischandra borrowed materials from it for his 
work bearing the same title,’’4® 


Th3 play is in seven acts (spread out into 


seven days’ performance ?), and has ample 
scope to develop the character of the dramatis 
personae. The unities of time and place are 
ignored. The Sitradhara does not linger on 
the stage. Songs embodying stage-directions 
are frequent, e.g., when Gunasagara and others 
enter then the following lines are sung : 


Tyas TAT II 
Fez || CHAE Il 
agg We faa | 
faferyatarten afe wa Il 
seat rar ay sta Tag | 
AAI WH AT Varglt Sq II 


48. JASB New Series XX 1924, p. 74, 
49, Ibid, p. 74, 
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TT Wee See FATA | 

fife rage ee YT ATA | AT & 15° 
and when they go away, 

Ty als reark |i ... 

iat WA Aq Havas 

waa Taft Te Hq GAIT. ..... ot 


In the extant text there are hardly any 
prose passages asin “ regular” dramas; it 
seems they were left to the actors’ choice. 
The orchestra are introduced as aradi@y and 

<. 


There are portions in this play which owe 
their attraction to their references to everyday 
life, such as, the washerwoman in the Fourth 
Act. 


The songs are generally Jaconic and even 
cryptic, which make a mere reading of the 
text not very intelligible or pleasant. Now 
and then they are interspersed with continuous 
passages which, however, develop the thought 
and action as well as provide occasion for 
entertaining songs (e. g., the dialogues between 
the she-gardener (malini) and the young hero), 


Some of the songs, sucn as the Mahegavanis 
and other familiar lyric-types are extremely 
successful. On the occasion of a marriage a 
‘Kobara’ was sung as in m>dern Mithila: 


Hlar, 7 
Tarsit |W) S tl 
wea (Feat 1) MA adq, ale 2, 


qe Were war (ser!) 8 
fare ft) aax tar | 


50. Nepale Bangala Najaka, p. 3, 
51. Ibid, p. 4. 


39 
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ee Nem AE il AGLoe | 
madi aia are i) Aq Foe Ne* 


The apogee of Nepalese Maithili Drama 
was reached in the long reign of Ranajitamalla 
(c. 1722-1772). He was the last ruler of the line, 
and we learn of the largest number of plays 
written under him. Their names are: (a) 
Krsnacartia®® (1738) (b) Krsnakailas ydtropa- 
khyana®* (1747), (:) Usdharana®® (1754) in nine 
Acts), (d)  Indrajayanatakan®* (1764), (e) 
Manahalryopakhyana®" (1764), (f) Koldsurabudho- 
pakhyana®® (1766), (g) Khatvdsurabadhupak- 
hydna®® 1767), (h) Andhakdsurabadhopakhyana®° 
(1768) (i) Krsnacaritropakhyana®? (j) Madana- 
carita®® (k) Ramadyananataka,*® (1) Rdma- 
cartta,®* (m) Mddhavanalakadmakandald*® (n) 
Nalacarita®® [by one Ganesa who is also men 
tioned in (1) ], (0) Rukmsntparinaya®’? (in five 


52. Ibid, p. 33. 

53. Darbar Library, Cat. No. I, 368, pp. 1-132, dated 
Samvat 858. 

54, Ibid, III, 116, pp. 1-32, dated Samvat 867. 

55. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-:05, dated Samvat 874. 

56. Ibid, 1, 365, pp. 1-151, dated Samvat 884. 

57. Ibid, I, 365, pp. .-59, dated Samvat 824. 

58. Ibid, late discovery no No. pp. 1l-78, dated Sam- 
vat 886, 

59. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-26, dated Samvat 887, 

60. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 180. 

61. Darbar Iibrary Cat. No. I, 365, pp. 1-11. 

62. Dr. Bagchi, op. cit. p. 180. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Published in Nepa@le Bangala Nataka. See above 
{f.n. 36. 

65. Ibid, The name of a poet Dhanapati is‘ also asso- 
ciated with this drama, 


66. Library of Rajaguru Hemaraje Sharma. 
67. Ibid, Il, Kha. 
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Acts), (p) Rukmintharana®® (q) Jalasayivisnva- 
distastyupakhydna,®® (r) Trtpurdsurabadhopa- 
khydnandtakam?® and (s) Prthupdkhydna.™* 


Most of these were composed in the honour 
of his istadevata (Persona! Deity) : the Usdharana 
was staged on the occasion of the repairs of 
Her temple, the Andhakdsurabadhopdkhydna to 
propitiate Her, the Krsna-caritandtaka to com- 
memorate the occasion of instituting @ bigger 
bell in Her temple, and the Koldsurabadhopd- 
khydna to celebrate the occasion of adorning 
Her with blue lotuses. 


Some of these dramas are mixed with Ben- 
gali. For example, Krsnakaildsaydtropakhyana, 
Ramayana asd Ramacarita are mostly in 
Bengali. 

The distinguishing quality of these dramas 
is the frequent use of prose : 

(afl) afater—-% srYATY EAT Mad Ba | 
ACK A—[MAAAT HE | 
Waraee (H5t)-—-8 ataanfas eazy faad) waqata ses | 
BITo—— WATS FG | 
; (Andhkdsurabadhopakhydna). 


— fat He Et Gea Fens TA! feat, eat fea ane fag 


ET Gq ATTA, RAB BE | 
(Rukmtniparinaya) 


The plot of Mddhavdnala-Kdamakandala is 
very much similar to that of Vidyavildpa. It is 
also based upon a very popular legend. Its 
story is thus summarisel by Kumara Ganga- 
nand Sinha : 


68, Ibid. 

69. Darbar Library, Nepal, Cat. No. I, 365, pp. 1-54. 
70. Ibid, III, 116, pp, 1-27. 

71. Ibid, I, 365, pp. 1-35. 
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“King Govirdachandra of Pushpavati City had in his 
service a Brahmin boy named Madhavanale. He 
was exceedingly handsome, well-versed in music 
and arts anda favourite of all, This excited the 
jealousy of the courtiers, who influenced the king 
to banish him from his kingdom. But the king 
did so, by showing him all marks of honour, 
Madhav. nala went to the city of Kamavati, When 
he reache.! the gate of the palace, he heard the 
music that flowed from the minstrels accompanying 
the courtesan Kamakandala in her dance. On listen- 
ing to it Madhavanala remarked that the court 
was full of ignorant people as it allowed the man 
playing at mridanga to go on, although he was not 
keeping time for want of his right-hand thumb. 
The door-keeper reported the fact to the king. 
Curiosity led him to know what it was, and he 
found that it wasa truth. The king then im're- 
diately oalled him to the court and treated him 
with every mark of honour. Thedance went on. 
It kept the spectatcrs enchanied. At this inoppor- 
tune mou.ent a wasp bit the bieast of Kamakandala. 
For fear lest the dance be spoilt, she managed to 
scare it away with the air of her breath. No one 
noticed it except Madhavanala. He became exceed: 
ingly pleased and did not hesitate a single moment 
io present her in open oourt with all the gifts that 
had been offered to him by the king. But the king 
took it as an insult and the Brahmin was ordered 
to leave his kingdom atonce. He, howover, got 
a very high place in the estimation of, Kamakan- 
dala. She kept himin her house for some time, 
before he felt the city and both of them became 
exceedingly endeared to each other. When they 
separated, they did so with a heavy heart and many 
promises of mutual love and fidelity. At first 
Madhavanala had no fixed destination. On his 
way, however, he met a man who was going to the 
court of Kamavati with a problem (@qeqy) from King 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Madhavanala solved it 
and preceeded to Ujjain. On reaching there. he 
wrote a love-letter to Kamakandala and received 
a suitable reply. Madhavanala became greatly 
distracted in mind when he read in it the sorrows 
of atruly afflicted heart. He went over to the 
temple of Mahakala and passed his nightthere As 
a meacs to lighten his heart, he wrote a couple of 
verses on a piece of paper. They clearly expressed 
the emotions of his heart, On the next dag King 
Vikramaditya, when he vame to worship the god, 
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saw them, and became interested in finding out 
their author. The quest was unsuccessful. He 
met with the same incident on the subsequent day, 
But on this occasion he succeeded with the help of 
his courtesans in finding out Madhavanala, the 
author of those stray verses, To test his love, King 
Vikramaditya made him believe that Kamakandala 
was dead. Madhavanala died of grief. The king 
then secretly went to Kamakandala and bruke to 
her the news of Madhavanala’s death. She also 
died at this terrible news, The king then realised 
the situatiun and asked his vampire to bring 
the lovers to life and efiect their union. And it 
was done.” 


He goes on to add: 


“Like that of faayfaarq this story too had a very wide 
ciroulation. We know of its antiquated manus- 
oripts being available in Nepal, Mithila and Bengal 
and it has also been treated in a dramatic form by 
Sanskrit and Hindi authors.”’7? 


The element of surprise finds some place 
in this play, but on the whole its style is of 
the usual kind. A specimen is given below: 


HlAeAMB—-TLSH II 
aeateat, AT 
que & tl 
Rae aT AA TEI 
aife a ase Gg Ha alaate II 
any fag ga at a 8a 2 II 
afay fafa aa tt 
fafe ta arey, 
a(ae aera sifa fea fia afe | 
qaq qfina fra 7 CH TE Il 
wat sflaqfsa Ae | 
faqay TIT FAC He AE | ATS? Il 
_ araaife—aase II 
acafa AT it 


72. JASB New Series, XX 1924, pp. 74-5. 
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neat | FI 
OW A IH TT BT O14 ay 
a (SY) aa SITES Fx | 
are ale af aa fate afargc | 
fut il fare tt 
afa & sie He Aa ga AT IIH, II 
anfadt aft sa faasl Saar Tat | 
f% aq are afe Fa II 
Gu x4 gaan ae aa FT| 
at afqualy sicgfaags |! 
ard anifea fafest a Te WAT SR UT? 


At Kathamandu 


The court of Kathamandu was founded by 
Ratnamall:, the youngest son of Yaksamalla 
(c. 1474), His son Amaramalla introduced seven 
kinds of dances and encouraged other artistic 
things in Nepal. His grandson Narendramalla 
(c. 1551), and nis successors Mahendramalla 
(c. 1566) and Sadagivamalla (c. 1575-6) are 
known to have patronised no particular drama- 
tist. After the death of Sadasivamalla we beg- 
in to get more and more records of this branch. 
Sadagivamalla (also known as Sivasimha) had 
a younger son, Hariharasimmhamalladeva. In 
the latter’s reign the kingdom was divided 
into two sub-divisions. (i) Rajas of Kantipura 
or Kathamandu, and (ii) Rajas of Lalitapura 
or Patin. 


1, Rajas of Kantipura (or Kathamandu) 


The branch that established itself at Katha- 
mandu propar was led by Laksminara(np)- 
simhamalla. His succe:sor Pratapamalladeva 
(1639-1689) was an important ruler. He de- 
feated Siddhinar(ny)siznhamalla of the riva) 
branch of Lalitapura or Patan. He had two 


73, Nepale Bangaia Najaka p, 233-234. 
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queens from Mithila, Ripamatt,’* (a sister of 
Prapanarayana and daughter of Viranarayana, 
son of Laksminarayana and grandson of Prince 
Narayana, whose capital was at Vicaranagari (?) 
and the other Rajamati, and invited many 
Maithila Pandits, and learned many things 
from them. 

*‘He composed prayers for different Pitha-devatas of 
Nepal, and after getting them inscribed on stones, 
placed them in mary holy places. such as Pashu- 
pati, etc......He made a beautiful image of Nritya- 
MAtHGs.civecce tO weukcs * he composed many verses 
and set them (to music)...... and inscribed his name 
on his coinage, with the affix Kavindra (poet) and 
obtained great celebrity7®’. “In this reign a 
Tirahutia Brahamna by name Narsimha Thakura, 
who had for three years repeated the mantra of 
Narasimha and thereby secured his aid when need- 
ful, came to Kantipura.. ......the Raja gave him the 
title of Guru.77” 

It was in his court that VamSamani Jha™8 
flourished. He was the son of one Ramacandra 
Jha of Bharadvaja-gotra and of Belofce-Mila 
(Family). He was the author of several works 
on music at the court of Jaggajjyotirmalla of 
Bhaktapura, such as Sangitabhiskara (1631). 
We know of two of his Maithili dramas: the 
Gitadigambura’® (1055) preserved in the Durbar 
Library and the Muditamaddlasd inthe Library 
of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sarma. 

The Gitadigambara was composed on the 
occasion of Raja Pratapamalla’s ‘Mahatuladdna’. 


74. LA TX pp 184-188. 

75. Wright, History of Nepal, p, 214-15. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Wrongly called Vangamani Jha in Nepal Cat. . 
also author of along Kavya in Sanskrit called K)snq- 
Kavya (Datbar Library, Nepal, Gat. No. I, 427), In his 
songs he echoes frequently Vidydpati’s poems, 

79. Nepal Cat. A copy of the MS, is in our posses. 
gion too, 
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The play is of the ‘regular’ type and is divided 
into four Acts. It proceeds gradually from 
afety (Act I', to aifedimaia (Act I), facafrentg 
(\ct III) and seasrage (Act IV). The story of 
iva’s enticement by Parvati is very familiar 
andthe main attraction of his treatment lies 
in the vernacular songs. There are quite a few 
hymns to Siva as simple and as dignified as the 
one which hegives in the beginning of his 
play: 
A MMASA SAAT, 
aa TFA Ga ae! 
ara sire fama ava Fg, 
HTT Brera faege fas | 
are fase agar, 
agea ala sy faged | 
UHeE WIZST ATT, 
afaanifs fa Qa Eret | 
aafa dgafag gz ara, 
dfs tq ex a afe Ta | 
The suggestiveness of his style is seen in 
the following (Mana): 
ere saa as ga aefaar TI 
aft wy saat aaa cE datz | 
faga Facy te ag fret z | 
prea Ti fa Herat ze fear T | 
axafa afer fat ag (2) fegarta z | 
afag....faqar agar | 
wefe fara ww waar Z| 
IIE ASNY Alaa Hla Z| 
gala agate vg wa mat | 
Med aaaa (aaa ¢) arf afe ata & 8° 
Pratapamalia was followed by Mahindra- 
(or Bhupalendra)malla (1689-1694) under whom 


80. MS. p. 8. 
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one drama, Nalacaritandtaka, (1682) alone is 
known to have been written. Dr. P. C. Bagchi 
quotes a specimen from it: : 

AVY ITA AAT WAT 

AQ AMA THT | 

teat Mey afis ster 

HEE TAA AT | 

afed gat aa Haat 

BIST MAT T | 

Wal TEA AAT Blea 

qaqa wear | 

qifaaexga zo aan’ Heat 

wer fart | 

sfaa ana fate arate 

afa @ afa and 5? 


His successor S§ri-Bhaskara-Malla-Deva 
(1694-1702) is not known to have done anythirg 
for Mnithili, but his grandson, Jagajjayamalla 
(L702-1732), seems to have patronised Maithili 
at his court. The Abhinavaprabodhacandrodaya*? 
written under him is an adaptation of the 
Sanskrit work Prabodhacandrodaya ; its langu- 
age is however mixed with Benguli. The last 
ruler of this line was Jayaprakasamalla 


(1739-1778). 


2. Rdjds of Lalttapura or Pdtana 
This line of Rajas is said to have been 
founded by the younger son of Hariharasimha- 
deva. From the point of view of Maithili it 
‘was more flourishing branch than the former. 
The son of Hariharasimhamalla was the famous 


81. Op. cit. p. 182. 

822 Darbar Library, Nepal, Cat, No. I, 1154, pp. 1-7, 
and Ill, 565, pp. 1-164. Endof the MS: aa ta ww. 
safiay mia Tages gaat ager at aed wawe WIG 

36 
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king Siddhi-Narasingha-Deva (1620-1657)®*, 
Under him was composed in 1651 the famous 
drama Hariscandranrtyam®*. “The story of the 
plot is essentially the same as that of Canda- 
kaustka.... The appearance of Sanskrit limits itself 
to a few verses with the introduction of high 
personages and has influence on the instrumen- 
talation and melody of songs...” Mr. Augustus 
Conrady has examined the language of it and 
has come to the conclusion that it is Maithili, 
sometimes mixed with Bengali and, sometimes 
with Hindi—but “with the modern Nepali it has 
nothing to do.” The characters in this play 
are the famous truthful hero Harigcandra, his 
wife Madanavati and his son Rohidasa. It is 
full of dramatic interest throughout. 


The following is quoted as a specimen 
scene ; 
Dfeels— ee WMA, CA aaa TaaTAa UY WAY (VATS f) II 
fan fawax 3a 4 fran saraa | 
fasea afaay ata safe II 
faare arat faa &8 sera afta | HE 23 14 ca II 


sgfqai—efiz, Get FHA aras, yea mara faga (%) sata 
a at afr aft & I) GataT ga fate eAlt % az Wataa 
a fat TaTs WK Fa gaa wie aay ates Be, 83 
afreat BUC ae At aarfs aq a fafaa afe Aa, aaa 
ger ga tte ag Ma & aq aa eA, ade eda (ae 
Gita) Gas Fr RY ay ATE | 


When the Raja goes to serve a ‘doma’ he is 
asked: 


83. | See above pt. II, Chapter VI. 


34, Edited by Augustus Conrady, 1891. I have quoted 
extracts from its English translation in MS, in possession 
of Narendranathadasa, Village, Sakhwar, P, O, Manigachi 
Dist., Darbhanga. A poet oalled Damodara is associated 
with this play as is clear from its last verse. 
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ay (Maa) Il EA Srearta fs Ne > Prat 
eA FS aay fas De waa st saa f 
a(t) WW afe ara & os afen Sika sag |I 
Sto ll alegant qe at faa: Aer Bee aa at Aa fegae ger (aE f) 
BH ala wt GI, As Il 
In the End the Rsi gets angry and demands 
his daksina thus: 
—agt (age Hf) anf, t frag, qra(e)e sae 
sara) svefs Tatar F ena aya ara afe 
fas, ars AK afgy Fs II 
TST ll We AMlgat seat et aa ST Tere are @ wars fazaze 
afd II 
HTT ll F II 
ama fa are af a ale Gt | 
a(a)a ua faafa afte qaars |i 
sea feaa af aaaft aa | 
a sax fafa fs afefa ara || 
aa Uifeata weqa aft a ata | 
ang Vaca) aft qr ae II 
‘qyarad? Watt AT Us | 
a(a)a etaeg at ga Te | 
The Raja recognizes his daad son and wife 
thus: 
qat— Be aileai(fq) ga ll...... 
gaan eftae % gu sifa | afe ter age eax fHaT | 
aai—ua_ efvae Saag AT) GaaeANT ge ce Ae Cle Aaa F 
Hq WS |... Ae AY FAI eM TH efyaere ot agarad 
afs | ea warad ate aifaal Wd aiid afar ga 
frat sat aft afd aaa | 
lV rat sta Ul 
qyat--eR2 2a(3) Cah FAs ad AY ea TF VTE aa z a, 
afe eae ga Ofeara wife, aaradt & wars at Farew | 
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ela 8, ae sea ae awa RF af 2 Ul ST Ta II 
Difeata Pa sa ART I........0... efes ea yas farts 
Ra) azaradt 3 areliar Fareed eft | 


The play ends in the asirvada to Siddhi- 
narasingha. 


Srinivasamalla (1657-1701) ascended the 
throne after Siddhinarasinghadeva. He ex- 
tended the period of dancing in Karttika, and 
was himself a poet. We know of one drama 
at his court called Lalitakuvalaydsva. 


His great-great-grandson Visnusimha- 
malla (c. 1737) is the author of a Usaharana- 
Nataka or Krsnacaritra (a long One-Act play) 
preserved in the Library of Rajaguru Hemraja 

arma of Nepal. 


Henceforth, this court was generally under 
either the Rajas of Bhaktapura or those of 
Kantipura. 


At Banikapura (Vanepa or Vanapat) 


This collateral ‘ine was established by the 
second son of Yaksamalla (c. 1474), Jayarana- 
malia. Jayarauamalla ruled for about 21 years 
and invited four Maithila Brahmanas to his 
court. The line, however, lasted only for a cen- 
tury. By the time of Jagatprakasamalla and his 
successcr Jitamitramalla it seems that this line 
had shrunk into insiguificance. We know of only 
one writer Jayaramadatta®® of Vanepa who 
composed in 1496 a drama called Pdndavavijaya 
(or Sabhdparvandtaka) °°. 


85, Jayarama is also the name of a oontem 
Vidyapati, See above Part II Chap. VI, 


86. The Indian Stage by Hemendranathe D 
1934, Vol. I, p. 164, - asagupta, 


porary of 
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CONCLUSION 


The end of this extremely active period in 
Medieval Maithili Literature came in 1768— 
though as Dr. U. Mishra says, the interest in 
Maithili did not completely disappear from 
Nepal®7. The main cause of thisend was the 
political upheaval by the coming of Gurkha 
king Prithvinarayana Shah (1768.1775). The 
arrival of the Gurkhas meant the introduction 
of Gurkha-Bhasa in the court and the decline 
of Maithili. Moreover a number of years the 
Gurkha kings were more engaged in consoli- 
dating themselves than in patronising arts and 
letters, and hence the literary tradition of these 
courts was broken for the time being. 


Before we pass on to certain concluding 
observations, it is necessary to point out that 
a number of Nepalese dramas are still unclassi- 
fied and therefore difficult to be placed in their 
proper sequel. They are: Neskanataka and 
Sabhdtarangini (in the Cambridge University 
Library), Krsnacaritranataka, Dikpalopdkhyana, 
Bhdsdsamskrianatakam, Muddvatiharananataka, 
Mudraraksasakatha, Miuladeva-Sasicevopdkhyd- 
nam, Yaydtyupakhyanam, Ratnesvaraprddurbhd- 
vopdkhyanamnataka, cne fresh Rdmacaritana- 
taka, Kamabhisekanataka, Ramdayana-Hanuma- 
nanatakadt-Prakirnam, Vikranea-carttanatakam, 
Viradhvajopakhyananatakam, Samrohini-upakhya- 
nam, Srikhandacaritanataka, Subrehmanyopdkhyd- 
nam and Haraganakatha in N:-pal and about 


ten or twelve dramas in various libraries of 
Europe.®® 


87, See Hindustuni, article on “‘Nepala Drama”, op. cit. 

88. Information gleaned from note added to Dr. Bag- 
chi’s artiole op. c:t.. by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and 
from the catalogue of Darbar Library, Nepal, 
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There were three influences working during 
this period. In the first place, the Sanskrit 
drama acted as the model framé-work ; 
secondly, the Yatra type of drama gave life 
and movement; and thirdly: the tradition of 
Mithila school of music directly initiated these 
vernacular dramas. The outcome was conse- 
quently of three kinds; one, was ‘regular’ 
Maithili drama where the form of Sanskrit 
drama was preserved but the language was 
more or less Maithili ; the second was the kind 
of drama where some incident in the life of 
Krsna or any other popular hero was described 
in the form of extempore dialogues inter- 
spersed with popular songs; the third was an 
independent kind of opera—like drama— mainly 
made up of secular songs. In the last two 
types the main interest was in the music 
of the piece; naturally their ‘literary’ and 
‘poetic’ excellence was not very great. 


The theatre in Nepal was a sort of repertory 
of professional drama where the old and popu- 
lar themes were frequently renewed. The 
actors utilised the services of the dramatist 
to provide them with a popular theme on which 
they could exercise their faculties of Nytya ‘and 
Sangita. The training of an average actor 
was guided by such works as Hastaprakdrani- 
rupanam, Srihastamuktdvali, Khisamavddyasiksd 
and other manuals of acting and singing. 

At a time when the Musalmans had domin- 
ated the nation and Mithila herself had not 
been able to produce what it ultimately did 
produce, it was only inthe secluded courts of 
Nepal that dramatic activity could develoo 
according to the native wisdom and talent. 
Thanks to the Newari copyists, we are today 
able to have a glimpse of their intense actiyity. 
It is hoped that a more sustained search for 
MSS in Nepal will give a complete picture of 
the vernacular dramatio literature, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE KIRTANIYA DRAMA OF MITHILA 


INTRODUCTORY 


In Mithila proper there is no evidence of any 
great dramatic activity in the vernacular till 
the installation of the Khandvalakula to 
power in 155%. Maharaja Subhankara Thakura 
(1583/4-1619/20) son of Maharaja Maheéa Thakura 
(? 1557—70/1) was the author of ‘several works on 
acting and dancing. There may have been 
many more treatise written by contemporary 
scholars on these subjects, but they are not 
available to us at present. 


It is possible that independent of the 
court, traditions of dancing and acting might 
have flourished in the rural areas, of which we 
have such vivid account in the work of 
Jyotirigvara (c. 1324). But the centre of 
literary and aristocratic drama _ definitely, 
shifted to the quiet and secluded courts of 
Nepal after the extinction of the Oljinivara 
Dynasty (c. 1527). 


Before coming to an actual examination 
of the plays that vame to be staged in a set 
fashion, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
conditions of the stage in Mithila. It is, how- 
ever, not possible to make any detailed analysis 
at present ; for, there are no adequate memoirs 
and histories of the various centres of pro- 
fessional acting. All that we can do is to 
gather certain facts and traditions of the pre- 


a 


1. ec: Srthastamuktaval? (MMCOTi) and a Nrotya 
work in the Library of Hemaraja Sharma, Nepal, 
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sent centres—such as, at Hati under the leader- 
ship of Babujana Nayaka, at Lagama under 
Ajabalala Jha, at Alapura under Khusidasa, at 
Sarisava and es at Serapura under 
Umakanta Jha, etc.2* 


A group of actors in Mithila was known 
as ‘Jamati’. Its leader was called the ‘Nayaka’, 
and he played the role of the Sitradhara and 
the hero (generally Kysnx or Hara). There 
were no female actors but the parts of women 
were impersonated by male actors. There was 
no restriction of caste or sub-caste in the 
choice of actors for a centre. Indeed, the 
Brahmana, the Kayastha, the Camara and the 
Dusadha equally enjoyed and participated in 

a ‘Jamati’. 


The Nayaka was also the convener. Though 
the actors used to charge remuneration for 
their performance,? yet they were never solely 
dependant on it for their subsistence. During 
marriages, Upanayanas, Durgotsavas or other 
important social or religious occasions, the 
Nayaka was invited to get performed a 
Kirtaniya drama at some public place or private 
household. At times the Nayaka took his 
troupe to the royal court as well—unfortunately 
no details about the etiquette and the form of 
acting at the court are available, 


The main qualification of a _ successful 
actor was to sing the ‘Mana’, the ‘Nacari’, the 
‘Tirhuti’ etc., and to have a general proficiency 


14. I am indebted for the following information 
raainly to Pt. Rddhinatha Jha, Prinoipal, Lohana Vidya- 
pitha, Lohana Road, Dist. Darbhanga, and to the Intro- 
duction of Narendranathadasa to his edition of Ramapati’s 
Rukminiharana MS, Village Sakbwar, P.O. Manigachi, 
Dist. Darbhanga. 


2, The ‘Jamiti’ used to get from Rs, ¥, to Rs, 4 per 
performance and food for the night ; sometimes they used 
to enter into a kind of annual contract (Stzt) too. 
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in gesticulation. Their attempt to impersonate 
@ particular character wa3 not very realistic. 
Most things were either taken for granted or 
were symbolically represented through accepted 
conventions. 


There were in Mithila several kinds of 
actors and the Kirtaniya actors formed only a 
particular group of them. They were called 
‘Kirtaniya’ actors because their main aim was 
to present dramatic performances in praise of 
the Lord (Kirtana). The vogue of this name 
must have come very late; for the Varnara- 
itndkara does not mention it. It appears that 
the use of Krsna’s or Siva’s stories in such 
successful dramas as the Usdharana, Pdrijdta- 
harana, and Rukminiharana and the Gaurisva- 
yamvara led to this nomenclature. Some people 
believe that Umapati Upadhyaya was the 
founder of ‘Kirtaniya’ drama in Mithila and 
that he used to sing and dance before Kysna’s 
image. In spite of all this, the example of 
‘Yatras’ and ‘Kirttans’ of Bengal and Assam 
might have been responsible for giving this 
name to Medieval Maithili drama in Mithila. 


The Kirtaniya performanc3s were held 
at night. The stage was a simple platform, 
The Sutradhara used to make his appearance 
first after the Nandi-Patha. His usual costu- 
mes® were a ‘Jama, a ‘Nima,’ and a ‘Payjama.’ 
He used to wear a pair of sandals called 
‘Padukka.’ He covered himself in a@ wrapper 
and put on his head the old-fashioned Satha 
Paga (=a national cap of Mithila supposed . 


3, Cf. Narendranathadasa’s Introduction to Maithili 
Stage : area ‘ata’, ‘eaten’, “tear” afelz qatar Mire Belt Mle 
STSe TiN ATS IC Ue Hereear asa aa aR Aa zifit aT 
gam qatar tadae ae are ass car ‘maaan ata 
TAT BUA GATE’ | 

3d 
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to be of sixty hands in length and bespeaking 
respectability), He had in his hand a rod 
known as ‘Phulahaththa’. He was generally 
accompanied by his wife the ‘Nati,’ and gene- 
rally introduced the occasion, the author and 
the play to the audience. He took pride in 
showing his scholarship and knowledge of 
“learned” things. 


The number of actors at any particular 
centre was small. The dramatis personae was 
given usually at the very beginning of a play 
in the form of a Pravesa song. The Nayaka 
the Nayika, the Sakhis (two or three), Narada 
(as a negotiator qz%) and the Vipsta (Vicusaka) 
formed the stock chaiacters of a Kirtaniya 
party. Sanekrit, and (sometimes) Purakrta, 
continued to be used in dialcgues and stage- 
directions. For the rest, everything was 
conveyed through vernacular songs and verses 
(duhas). There was very rarely prose passages 
and dialogues in these plays. If any action 
was to be shown on the stage which needed 
detailed performance, such as Paravati’s penan- 
ce, or a battle, generally a description of it 
was sung on the stage. 


There used to be Mes. of the plays (‘stage 
copies’ of the plays) which theactors committed 
to memory. Wedo not know if in medieval 
drama ‘parts’ were ever regularly rehearsed, 
but we do have evidence to show that scholars 
were specially asked to prepare the actors for 
appearing before the assembly of the learned. 


4, Ibid: “soa faaae gaglas &g adie dares 
s sen gela tat an qaqa saqeqe 
ms (sgal-Wal) DER sta aus saree aaa Fa 
Bae | ataia ‘arfaraecy’ % gtar jaar ara we fad qa ofa 
ae Ma ars at FER TA RCE wy ae wes... TAT 
Qui FI FH A... eres HUG |”? 
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For example, in modern times, Harsainatha 
Jha, Gananatha Jha, Raghunandanadasa, 
Yadunandana Jha and Kapilesvara Jha used 
to train Kirtaniya actors. The orchestra was 
specially trained in the Naradiya form of 
musical Kirttana. 


The audience was 20mposed of the 
most learned as well asof the most illite. 
rate. The common aim of both kinds of 
visitors was to derive entertainment. Besides 
music, vocal and instrumental], there was the 
fun of the Vipata, the beautiful songs of 
the Nayika, the rough attempts to bring 
such machines as the Garuda, ® the 


5. Bhuvanesgvara Singha “Bhuvana” thus explains 
the influenoe of the audience on later Kirtaniya Diama: 


ae aya fafiare = f& fafser 2 Sz Hr? ales za aat a 
aff ay cftz ¥ wane afar el Braanaral a ofa 3% faa 
faa at (ara A aaarawy fate: afker aga % ate ar a 
Sia wal Get | Afar wal dopa Alsat aa aed a, ary A 
SH aA ATA BT al Ala A, Ha: sa] TTATY TAaT AA FE | 
sa ana fafaay 3 tat aa ara egal & at cat gear at 
fe 3 axe dena THA BI Mae Sor aa, casa areal al wT 
al, afacq H BAretaal & TATHT ALT WAT TSEl Vs Hay wra wa} 
sawmar aay faeatt 1 ata & Zz ter | af Bl ea aa AT eal 
Waal, AMAA Crat at fH ae HG fae car @ A.. .aa tay 
mae Fl ey CB; aed ATaat A as aaa F agaaqas afiala 
feat al ah | alaaTas aa ares cfaatal 4% faq asa 
ara at afaca & areit wt aay |’ ; 

" _-Intreduction to his edn. of Ramadasa’s—Anan- 
davijaya. 

6. Rddhinatha Jha in a letter to me thus describes how 
a Garuda or Airavata used to be shown ; “#aaq 21. ITGt & 
aay we Gas Aaa a aaa HE GT MN IS WMT AG TT 
Sik & Ne feat ara ye sae Gan wa amae daar 
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Mayira,? and the Airavata® and the ‘symbo- 
lical? gesticulation of the actors*to please the 
spectators. 


The Dramatists 
It was under these conditions that a num- 
ber of Maithili dramas was produced. The 
chronological limits cannot be followed in the 
discussion of th se dramas. They have been 
traced below, up to the present century, 


1. Vidydpati 
The oarliest® Maithili drama was written 
by the great bard, Vidyapati. It is called 
Goraksavijayanataka®. It was composed under 


WA YL BT gas | A Te Yara wT Tat aa 
& wile d gaa adage Waal aA BIA TIGTH SaaTT Fat Fe 
gas S tah s a Oe ges Ss ail at agg de aw aarz 
aa ale we aly, aa 2 gas 

7. Ibid. 

8, Ibid. 

9. Prior to him Maithili dramatists e.g.. Jy otiri$vara, 
Sankara Migra, Paksadhara etc. are not known to have 
used vernacular in their works, ' 


i0. The work is in Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. 12, 
Maithill script, dated 455 L.S. Agrahaua Badi (1614 A. D.). 


“iffaaaage Tega aleadeqta aeRtal- 
fas alafeatae tage: \? (p. 2). There is no mumber 


in the catalogue as the work is @ new discovery. 
11. Mahdkan Vidapati, pp. 48-49 and p. 86. 


“ntfasaisfeq afiqar aaa zifaarafaataea &8: Hachyaat- 
Aiqawdaa aifeat walaeuatsfaaay afqagdad araaifzar 


vated sfaraeals aaag wag Sadlaga sgias aeareartiy |” 


When l made enyuiries abuvut this book I was jn. 
formed thatit has been burnt or lost by the owner, Pt. 
Kishora Jha, Maheshapur, Dist, Darbhanga. Bihar 
Research Society, Patna notices it, however, to be in the 
possession of Ananda Jira, P.O, Pindarucha, Darbhanga, 


JR IN? AREAL Ua To panhe? 


aoa es bet 


aa aman - : <4 : 53. f Sik Cua Se 


are 30 Ys. Gyke Sapa HE LE de 
icmt al ; Pawo age 


-_ 


Fae eae BS Bs - 


CA'V FIOL) C6F ‘(WVS ‘WI NI GHIdOO 
VYVIVN-VAVCIAVHSYVYOD SILVdVACIA AO SW AHL 
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the orders of Maharaja S1vasimha (c. 1412-1428/ 
9.) Its speeches are in Sanskrit and the songs 
are in Maithili. 

Sivanandana. Thakura notices another 
drama by Vidyap:iti, called Manimanjarina- 
tika'?. But it seems that it has no vernacular 
passages in it. fa 

Grierson attributed!2 Pdrijdtaharana and 
Rukmintharana aiso to him, but no evidence of 
their existence is known to us. 


2. Govinda 


Govinda, the author of Nalacarttanata- 
(ka),?® is different from (‘ovinda (Thakura), the 
court-poet of Karhsanarayana (c. 1527) and 
Govindadasa, Jha, the great poet who was 
contemporary of Sundara Thakura, For, he 
gives his genealogy differently!+. He had three 
brothers Mahadeva, Vasudeva and Gopala. He 
was the son of Kavi Ravikara, grandson of 
Srikara, great-grandson of Laksmanadatta, 
great-great-grandson of Sthitidatta and greate 
great-great-grandson of Jivadatta. This geneo- 


ee 


12. LSI V.ii, p. 17; following him various e.g. Kieth 
(Sanskrit Drama) and Mishrabandhu Vinoda also say this. 


13. The MS was noticed by Bihar Research Society 
in the library of Ananda Jha, P.O. Pindaruoha, Dist, 
Darbhanga. I found a copy of its vernacular portions in 
the library of Raghunandan<:< dasa, Village, Sak hwara, P. O, 
Manigachi, Darbhanga. Canda Jha noticed the MS first 
in the appendix to his Ramayana 


14, Ch... @ aie dag at maaata (at) aq 
(@?e) qed faaa- aft feafaganegaz®, a qa aaaqqread 
Salat Waal wWeaysaihsz aaqaae sfacqzeq lal: azqala: 
guda av dlaiswaqaea aed acaalfea xaraaa: | wada- 
aadaqiafa: qa aghsnaaifufa: | eRecawqqaayq: fir. 
Agear freaifaate wa: deat = afatagnamsyaafiaya: 
aaa Mfg faeaalt ga anal ge fey at aeatasT aTaaargta 


Maya ATAta SATA aay: | 
—(Beginning of Ms.) 
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logy is corroborated in the Pafijit®. We learn 
from it that he was also known as Kavi Horayi, 
His” great-grandfather Laksmanadatta was 
married to the daughter of Maharaja Ganegvara- 
sirnha (c. 1370/1) (the father of Maharaja Kirtti- 
simha, patron of Vidyapatiin his early days). 
He belonged to the family of Dirghaghosa-San- 
daha pura and must have been a close successor 
of Vidyapati Thakura. ‘ 

It is possible that this Govinda is the same 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda the author of 
a Tantra work?® called Govindatativantrnaya, 
dated La. Sam. 52 ? (=1639 ? 4. D.) 

The Bhanita3!" of his songs reveal that his 
patron was one Yadlava Raya, husband of 


15. I am indebted for this information to R. Jha, 
Librarian, Raj Library, Darbhanga. qa aay ( de 'sq ) 
WTA GqRqe 

16. Nepal Cat. p. 17. 

17. The Bhanitas are ; 

Song No. 2: (echoes Vidyapati) 
aa marr aa Wa we afr aa fAqle | 
aiicfa gen aurea ‘afte araa Ate’ Il 
(Cf. Song No.1 ( aftga araa azaq wrt ) 
Song No 3: wa mfa-q afa | gu agate ofa I 
(Cf, Ratipati Bhagat Part III ch. IV). 
Song No.4: fat mfarq aq Aras amy | gy agfafr ota 
B44 WT |] 
(Cf. Ratipati Part IIT ch. IV). 
Song No.5: mfaeq aff aa GR ANQeT ae sew 
AAI | 
Song No. marae gm Faget ania waa a Fell 
Song No.9: wa afaea agua ata Il . 
Song No. 10: wa wifey agra Aaa F Te TH 
HK Til | 


Oo 
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Rukuminidevi. It is not clear if he refers toa 
patron or to Lord Narayana in other places. 
In any case, these patrons are not known to us 
in contemporary history as yet. They may 
have been some minor ruling chiefs who 
followed the dissolution of the Oinivara 
Dynasty. 


The plot of the drama is based on the 
familiar story of Nala’s exile. The dialogue is 
in Sanskrit and Prakrta but songs are wholly 
in Maithili. The dramatic use of songs seems 
to have begun as early as this play. For 
example, the entrance of the Minister is 
announced in a song: 


aa gafia afaaz qa | 
RAGl 3Z AA TWA Seq || Etc. 
There are poignant moments in the play— 


such as, when Damayant, forsaken by Nala, 
cries out in distress : 


NI BSA GIG WG aA A AAT Has fades | 

afeh aisa aaa ae aa TIE 24 fad it 0 II... 

afg a faa og aga Yaa ANE (oat fag tala ard | 
. Ware’ af 4a gH AQZad ater HEMI Baal II 
The king repents his fault of gambling in 

an excellent song : 

ad gard ea gan— 

aia fafta at sat 2 | 

nf wid) eat Wa— 

afaa afe a ana fara | 

wa aft Hae a 

aa marae ca Fats | 


Song No.liand 12: wa Ware ageradata | aaa 

: qfa aiqeg ata (HATTIA may refer to 
the Lord). 

Songs No.1, 7and8: Wd cE Gt 
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SEH Fel EUT aTt—— 

aera afta ala(@) gamit | 
Wea va acafa Sfe-- 
HW aiegT Hest ale | 


The end of the play witnesses the return of 
the king and the queen to their home : 


MCs AW FINA, Ae eA AAA ATA II 

as (%) aaa ale Husa, sf yaa graf wane |) 
amt a4 Aa AA AAA, WI aa Aa a ela ATA Il 
yfe afiaa wage Tara, Aga fC Tat TT II 

qa or aft afta oy, $9F ATA AUIBIeT ATT II 
FAelat FAIA Bag, Hag fafta sa ghraw aq II 
va ‘afar’ agaeeaaia, BAIT gy ata II 


8. Radmadasa dha 


We know Ramadasa Jha the author of 
Anandavijaynatika'® very well, He belonged 
to the Kujaulibara Makharauni family of 
Brahmanas and was the fourth and the youn- 
gest brother of the famous successor of Vidya- 
pati, Govindadasa Jha (contemporary of Maha. 
raja Sundara Thakura 1644.71.2°) 


The story of the play is simple and is 
divided into four Acts. In the first Act, 
Madhava, the hero, is shown to become eager 


18. Two widely differing editions are available in 
print. Pt, Mahesga Jha’s edition from Raj Press, Darbhanga 
and Bhuvanegvara Singh Bhuvana’s edition fron Vaigal! 
Press Kamalalaya, Muzaffarpur. The latter is edited with 
en introduction and a commentary. MSS of this work 
are also available with (1!) Babu Baldeva Jha, Village 
Raiyam, P.O. Lohat, Dist. Darbhanga, and (2) Ananda 
Jha, P. O. Pigdarucha, Dist Darbhanga, 

19. See more information about his family: under 
Govindadas Jha (Part II, crapter VI above) who is des- 
cribed at length in the present work of Ramadasa alias 
Sarasa Rama. 
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for his beloved?°. He learns of Radha’s beauty 
a his friend Anandakanda in the following 
words: 


MIT ATT Wed TA Refer wat | 
arta dia afxia fee saat || 
grat gaa ataa af aga AT | 
Maat SAT HA 2 SA THAT AT | 
ag gee aify zt gata Aaa? | 
fafsft sate Fad ATA WAR | 
Way ae se ga aft at ahs | 
faafe aut sifafs wa tana UA I 
aneiafa ofa gana Gate Waa | 
TIM Bar acafa sq aac are |"! 


This is an imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
Batagamani describing the youthful heroine 
on her way2?. 


Madhava then requests his friend to help 
him to see her. In the second Act, Radha 
along with her friends Vicaksana and Vacala 
meets Anandakanda. Anandakanda deceives 
them by posing to be an astrologer called 
Gunanidhana and asks them to collect flowers 
for the worship of Lord Siva. While the girls 
are engaged in collecting flowers in the garden, 
Madhava and Anandakanda make their appea- 
rance, through a device tamely remniscent of 
the bee-episode in Kalidasa’s Sdkuntalam. But 
before they could talk long with the girls, 
Madhava is called away. This Act shows the 
birth of love in Radha’s heart®?. 


. 20. Hence it is called “Sotkantha Méadhavanama 
Prathamonkah’’. 
91. P.10, Raj Press edition. 
92. Khagendranatha Mitra's Vidyapti. 
23. Hence it is called ‘Sotkanfha R&dhanama Dviti- 
yonkah’ 
38 
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Then follows an account of Radha wors- 
hipping the Lord with the flowers collected in 
the last Act. The Lord is supposed to respond 
to her prayer. Radha is shown next in love- 
lorn state : 

area fart fanfata Xa, We THN cafe 1A II 

aaa wpe fase gat, ga afa afaa aaa Tez II 
fiz Fa ate dq faara, sift sei onfaaa oa II 
faa Tang tn sat aa, yaas a vey safaa aT II 
way “Ua” ta gm WAST, HAaTafa sat Gat ya 1174 


There are 3everal-songs of separation sung 
by Radha while she pines for Madhava : 


fr wea, att, TER wets ghger aq as faq | 
ata gaa af ax aq | 

aaa, Wt, wage Bats Wah we aft HE | 
Hla AE Aa FAaE Il 

facaa, WY %, sae gaa afafa ay aa Fy | 
Grate Bw WaR Ay | 

GH Ta, Wt, vag gale agiacr | 

afaca arate faa, 744 Ta II 

TIAA, Bt, Way ‘cre? farfefer afa Tzafa | 

TH Fm Gar acta |75 


At the end a Kapalika consoles Radha 
and asks her to wait upon her beloved in 
Vrndavana. 


The last Act describes similar condition 
of the hero. His appearance is described in 
pathetic lines: 


WHAT THA BATS TIS | 34 gfe Ba Aa ga Alwar Il 
ag cafe ofa fe sea ats | aoa aATIA stag ATS Il 
GA Ya Wa HET ATH | Wawa Fy galas IE Il 

fen fig sae magma ail | ante ceq Me farsa aft Il 


a 


24. P. 33, Raj Press edition. 
25. P. 44, Raj Press edition. 
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SY fuafer of HV eA MTS Taye Ve Cafe WANE II 
¢fe cae an aaa alt | Faz ane Heat Tle I 
‘aug wa ofa afar | efe aig afe wie ar Il 
anaralada waratrara | 3h Aeat zy ale aaa II" ° 


Through the help of her friends Radha 
approaches Madhava, and ultimately they are 
united. 


Thereis no.remarkable skill of plot-con- 
struction or psycholgical insight displayed in 
this play. The story is loose and covers a 
simple and slender theme 4t is only an 
excuse to bringin love songs. Unhappily a 
majority of the songs also bear a poor imitative 
stamp of Vidyapati. 

There are two versions of the text available 
to us; the Raj Press Edition and the Vaiéali 
Press Edition. The former appears to be the 
original text, but the latter represents the 
‘stage copy’, perhaps the exact amount of the 
text which was actually used by some of the 
Kirtaniya actors. 


4. Devdnanda 


Devananda was of the Sakaradhi family 27 
and lived at Parahatapura in South Mithila. 
His father, Raghunatha, was the youngest of 
his brothers (others being Bhavadeva and 
Yadunatha) and his mother was |: unavatidevt. 
Raghunatha appears to have been himself a poet 
—he was called a ‘Kavindra’. Both Maharaja 
Mahinatha Thakura (1671-1693) and Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura (1693-1703/4) married in his 
family. Therefore, we can fix his date with 
certainty. He was contemporary of Locana and 
flourished in the latter half of the 17th century 
and the early 18th century. 


26. P. 45-46, Raj Press edition. 
2%. See below f.n, No. 38. 
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The Ms. of his only play, Usdharana,?® is 
very mutilated. Its first three pages and some 
pages in the end are missing. The extant 
portions reveal the first use of the device used 
so frequently by Kirtaniya dramatists in early 
stages—the Sanskrit verses being translated 
immediately into vernacular as they occur in 
the text. 

The story of Usdharana is well-known and 
has been used by many Dramtists. Some of the 
songs in Devananda’s version are extremely 
moving. For gxample, when Usa sings in the 
VI Act on Aniruddha’s being entangled in the 
Trap of Snakes: 


TAAAT UT 
TAF Tat VE Ala to ag Gea Wha | 
a og fafa aa” aft wert o qiat Tee TATA | 
fara A Ta TI 0 Il 
HAA TAA Td AIT o feaar feryT AFIT | 
aay citar gan tafser to fAqaT aq AAT | ; 


28. MSof this dramais noticed by the Bihar Re- 
search Sooiety, Patna to be available at the place of the 
late Munshi Raghunandanadasa, Village. Sakhwar. P.O 
Manigachi, Dist. Darbhanga. Extracts from it in Devana- 
gari characters were made available to me by his son, 
Narendranathadasa. Beginning of the MS: 


fast sat) wgeeasad stat qa qarafead | yaaa 
FUG sear fawaraaaae | adi-wea fe sad Ww ay | Gara 
au fran wata aria aqzacqalyar aver aeeaat 
ae ghadi ata fear c2t adl afeat| aet aaa ata 
my qafa carcaraued Hai aiea Afteaea ayia fear ead | 

End of the Ms: 

al ala Tq liar ag car 

Tea aaa aia faanfen—ganqed sia feet: | 
ale sifaa agat qwa aaqamsraivedt at aah at aa 
anjagfataata, 

(Jnoomplete). 
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alaa fag aa wae aft to Gar ae faa | 
carat afa ad atfufa to wafa aan ae Alc | 
asl faa eH 9a aa to any Qaaalee arg | 
miaee Zaraea Hf aay To fare apfa a TTC II 
Then Aniruddha smiling replies and prays 
to Durga: 
al igaeaa Atay elafaeas sit 
oftaaraal-e_ fet 
a4 44 gil aaa aaal o et HE WaWG le aie | 
aa dat at faa fart o aa BEA IS aq Waar | 
ast fayae aafay Ate o aa aaa SIA Fy KITagT | 
mMfea waa wits Ht oa o UHle Sfea Gq Wa Fata | 
yfa yt TZ YT at ge a o Bele Get maT Ys AK | 
HL A AAA AST FANT o GH YA Kes aga | 
a aif aia gat Ha BT o Afaa aie Fa Ae fred | 
uf aft axel Qf Maz TE o al Tessa Ale Ze | 
mare Aaraea afa ara o aft ale fey afa gee wa | 
The picture of the happy couple Aniruddha 
and Usa reminds us of Miranda and Ferdinand 
in Shakespeare’s Tempest. It is extremely 
happy and charming image: 
: U afa U afl Gag aaq | 
afe 4 OI At SAAT GT II 
fayaa og aa afara | 
tag a TR gas SATA II 
waa aaa aa ala air era | 
gas at cata Gat II 
lad Malad AANA | 
Sgal ater Ae WaT II 


5. Umdpats Upadhyaya 
The greatest of Medieval Kirtaniya drama- 
tists,* Umapati Upadhyaya, seems to have 
written his play for the entertainment and 
pleasure of a non-Maithila court. 
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He has been placed in two widely different 
periods. It is therefore important to note the 
exact times in which he flourished. Before we 
examine his date, it is necessary to find out if 
we have a correct identity of Umapati in 
literature?® Aufrecht mentions fourteen 
Umapatis®®. A careful analysis of them 
reveals that the only author who can be identi- 
fied with Umapati Upadhyaya, the author of the 
Maithili drama Pdrtjdtaharana is Umapati 
Upadhyaya, son of Ratnapati Upadhyaya and 
Ratnavati, the author of Paddrthiyadivyacaksu. 
Other sources®! indicate that Umapati the 
author of Suddhintrnaya as also Umapati the 
author of Sdrasangraha and Smrtidipikd were 
probably Maithilas—-for all of them bore the 
surname Upadhyaya, all these works are in Mai- 
thili script, are found in Maithila only,®? and 


29. Catalogus Catalogorum, I, p. 70. 

30. Other Uapatis are: Umapati Dalapati under 
whom flourished Maithila Kesgava Bhatta, author of 
Campukavya (MMC IL pt. iii p.61) Umapati, father of Can- 
dracida ; Umapati, father of Premanidhi ; Um4apati, father 
of Tapana, father of Narasimhasena, father of Visvana- 
thasena who flourished under Maharaja Gajapati of Qrissa ; 
Umapati of the Karunakalpalatabhakti MSS in Nagara 
characters in Oudh ; Umapati Tripathin of Oudh ?; Uma- 
pati (? author of Pratigfh@viveka and Suddhinirnava ? ); 
Umapati, author of Ratnamalatiké an Oudh MS; Umapati 
of Hathapradtpikatippan: ; Umapati Dutta, grammarian ; 
contemporary of Jumaranandin quoted by Gopicandra ; 
Umapatidhara (or simply Umapati poet?) the famous author 
quoted in Gttagovinda ; and Umapati of the uineteenth 
century MS of Vrtttivarttika in Oudh. 


31. MMCI andII; Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS : 
Kane, Vol. I, p. 683 : (‘Earlier than 1575 A. D.?, author of 
Pratigthaviveka, Suddhinirnaya, Sraddhanirnaya’); “Uma- 
pati, author of Smrtadtpika, B. O.. MSS Cat. I, 576, 
No. 441.” 


32. Except Suddh:nirnaya which ie a widely kaown 
work and is found in Oudh also. It is not possible to 
determine the identity of Umapati Sastrr Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya author of Vrhat-tithi-nirgaya (a work of doubtful 
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are traditionally known to be Maithila works. 
It is possible that all these Umapatis are the 
same as Umapati the Maithili dramatist. For, 
tradition says that the poet Umapati was also 
the leading Dharma-Sastri of his time. This 
identification is further supported by the title 
which is invariably given to the poet—"Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Kavi-pandita-mukhya.? In spite 
of all this, it appears that there were at least 
two Maithila Umapatis®*—one belonging pro- 
bably to Mangarauni and the other to Koilakha. 


He gives the name of.his patron as “Hari- 
haradeva’”’** Hindupati, the victor of Yavanas, 
in -his play the Parijdtaharana. Grierson 
identified? Hariharadeva Hindapati with the 
great Maithila king, Harisimhadeva (c. 1324) 
of Karnata Dynasty. Mr. B. K. Chatterji®® in 
his essay on Vidpapati, supports this and adds 
that the king is rightly described as ‘Hindipati’ 


authenticity owing to the peculiar nature of its contents 
as regards the Maithila Brahmanas) quoted by Pandita- 
pancanana Sri Litana Jha of Koilakh, the village where 
our Umapati Upadhyaya is supposed to have lived (vide 
MODA, 27th year, Udgara 4, Magha). 


33. One of them (probably our poset) balonged to 
Pagauli family of Maithila Brahmanas. See MMC I, 
p. 428. 


Hea wat F sagarfasa: gafada: aga: | 
fafaafhe = sraqReMEAagags goxs | 

34. Of. omifascisite aNsqasuasaMa fagena 
Agte-TH-THITS- TAI «Waa: ifasMe arate feeqata 
 teftertat aut saregearfadad = aaaiiiaradaanfiaat 
awaragt aang yaa Wier AWSTeT | 


Note the absence of any such epithet as ‘‘Maithilega"’ 
eto. for his patron. 


35. Published by the Bihar Reserch Society, Patna , 
JBORS, III, pt. i, pp. 20-90. 

36, Joural of Dept. of Letters Caloutta University, 
1927, p. 44. 
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because we know that Harisimhadeva reorgan- 
ized Hindu society and was victorious over the 
Muslims. While some scholars have confirmed 
this identification by finding a reference to 
Harisimhadeva in‘a play’ upon the words ‘Hara’ 
and ‘Hari’ in Umapati’s Partjataharana®* on 
the analogy of a similar pun in a famous 
passage of Vidyapati’s Purusa-Pariksd Dr. 
Umesha Mishra has found linguistic and 
literary arguments to place Uma§apati prior to 
Vidyapati®®. Dr. Mishra finds similarities in 
expressions and ideas between Umapati and 
Vidyapati and indicates some archaic features 
in Umapati’s language. But a}! this can be 
easily explained. Similarities may only show 
that Vidyapati was a favourite poet of Umapati 
and that consciously or unconsciously Umapati 
echoed or even improved upon the lines of his 
predecessor. The archaic flavour of the 
languaze of the Padrijata-Harana is in itself 
avery indecisive argument, for it may have 
keen consciously attempted by the poet. 


On the other hand Cetanatha Jha upheld 
a vative tradition which says that Umapati 
was an older contemporary and teacher of MM. 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya (c. 1685-1716) who 
flourished in the reign of Maharaja Raghava- 
simha (1704-1740). According to this tradition 
Umapati was a court Pandita of Hariharadeva 
Hindupati, a chieftain of a place called Maka- 
maniin the Parganna of Saptari in Nepal 
(near Bhapatiahi O. T, R. Station) It was, 


37. See JAYANTI p. 404, The passage from Puruga- 
partks@ is : : 
eat ay ecfael ar afataerfaal feraty I 
ered na ean Maf Bae eT || Belvedere Press Edi. 
p, 59 a from Parijatunarana (Cetanatha Jha’s «edition 
p. Ls 
38. Hindustant, April 1935, V, ii, p. 117. 
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therefore, concladed that Umapati lived during 
the reigns of Maharaja Narapati Thakura 
(1692/3-1703/4) and Maharaja Raghavasimha®?®. 
An old poem by this chieftain has been quoted 
in Mithildnka*®, evidently in confirmation of 
the above tradition. Pt Ramanatha Jha also 
lends his support to this view and points out 
that there are two benedictory verses in the 
drama, one for Hariharadeva Hindapati and the 
other for the king or Mithila.*? 


Grierson dismissess the second view as 
erroneous*?, His main arguments are: 


‘*How could a poet of Mithila have oalled this petty 
prinoe-ling a ‘lord paramount of other kings’ and 
‘king of Mithila’? Narapati or Raghava would 
better deserve this title, and the verse in connec. 
tion with Gokulanatha proves that Umapati was 
de‘initely knowing of the Raja of Darbhanga, in 
fact was going to attend a grand gathering of 
Pandits there when floods checked him.” 


“Again, how could he have been a oonqueror of 
Musalman. If at any time there had been an 
opposition of the Musalmans it would have been 
Narapati and Raghavasimha not a local chief of 
Nepal. Yetof Raghavasimha we know that he 
accepted a Mukarraripatta of the ‘Tirhut Sarkar, 
gta rentofone lakh rupees yearly from Alah 
Vardi Khan who was then Faujdar of Rajmahal.” 


Grierson seems toc onfuse the different 
strains in which Umapati refers to ‘the King 
of Mithila’ and to ‘Hariharadeva, lord para- 


39. Introduction to Pé€@rijataharanu edited by -Ceta- 
natha Jha. 

40. MITHILANKA, p. 72 ‘“‘Mithilega Lokanikera 
Kavita”. This poem is, however, of Vidyapati given in 
Benipuri’s edition with Hindapati in the Bhanita, poem 
773; and with small variations in MGS pt. IV No. 8, 

41. Maithilt-Padya-Sangraha, Maithili Sahitya Pari- 
gad, Datbhanga, p. 18. 

; ie The date of Umapati” in JBORS III, pt. iv, Deo, 
1917. 


39 
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mount of other kings’. Further, it is forgotten 
that Harisimhad va might have been victorious 
over Muslim invaders according to one version, 
but there is evidence to prove that he had to 
leave Mithila for Nepal, being defeated by the 
Musalmans. Nevertheless, there issome force 
in Grierson’s argument thata petty chieftain 
of Mekam4nt could not possibly be meant by 
the epithets ascribed to Hariharadeva Hindi- 
pati by Umapati. Mereover, we know that 
the contemporary chief of Mekamani was called 
Bhapasimha‘#® and not Hindapati. 


The solution is found when we finda king 
called Hindupati, patron of poets and scholars 
(including Maithila poets)**, who could be very 
rightly be described by the epithets— 


‘qqaseanianaea esq wgderanamaunta 
ange: oft ASqy egaaarty” 


It is Hindipati,*® king of Garhas Mandala. 
(Bundelakhanda), in Central India, who was 
@ very near contemporary of Narapati Thakura 
and Raghavasimha. Hindtupati was grandson 
of Hridayashah, the famous son of Ch.trasala. 
Maithila scholars ana poets have been known 
to frequent the courts of Bundelakhandd fora 
number of years in the Medieval times. The 
title ‘Guru’ attached to‘ Umapati’s name in the 
Bhanitas of the sougs in Pdrijdtaharana be- 
come’s significant, as he must have been the 
Rajaguru of Hindapati. Besides, we have a 
Ms. copied by one Umapati for Hemangada 
in La, Sam. 977 (=1696 A. D,)**® which is 
important in as much as it makes it possible 
for Umapati to have gone to Bundelakhanda 


43, BAKHSI p. 172. 

44. MMCILI pp. 19-20. 

45. Imperial Gazetteer, XIX, p. 401. 
46. MMCI p. 502, 
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along with Mahega Thakura, Hemangada. 
Thakura and others. This identification of the 
patron of Umapati is likely to explain the 
absence of any quotation of Umapati’s poems 
in Locana’s Rdgatarangini either because Uma- 
pati flourished later than Locana or because he 
mace his drama in his early daysin a foreign 
and. 


To sum up, Umapati wasan older contem- 
porary of MM. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, lived 
during the reigns of Maharaja Narapati Tha- 
kura and Maharaja Raghavasimha‘’? and wrote 
his drama under the patronage of Bundela- 
kharda-chief Hindupati. 

The Pdrijdtaharana‘t® is the only authentic 
drama of this poet. The subject of the play 
is mainly based on Chapters 124-135 of Hars- 
vamsa, though Visnu-Purdna (chapter 5 verses 
30, 31) and Srimadbhdgavata (chapter 10 verse 


47%. It should be remembered that the poet is ‘Ativrd- 
dha’ (very old) at the time of Maharaja Kaghava Sirhha. 
Cf. the verse quoted by Centanatha Jha. 


48, There are three printed editions and several MSS 
of this work available ; (i) Published by Maithila Publish- 
ing Company, Darbhanga under Vindhyanatha Jha and 
edited by Canda Jha, 1833, (out of print). (ii) Published 
in JBORS III, Patna (edited and translated into English 
by Sir George Grierron), (iii) Published by Cetanatha 
Jha, Darbhanga, 1917. Quotations in the text are from 
this last edition. The play is the most popular of Kir- 
taniya dramas. The MSS at other places are: (:) Dhar- 
nidhara Pathaka Village, Baligarha, P.O. Runni Sayeed- 
pur, Muzaffarpur. (b) Satyadeva Mishra, Village, Rahika, 
P. O. Rahika, Distt. Darbhanga. (c) Baldeva Jha, Village, 
Raiy ama, P. O. Lohata, Dist. Darbhanga, (d) Jayaramana 
Jha, village Ujana, P.O. Jhanjharapur, Dist. Darbhanga. 
(e) Adyanatha Mishra, village, Pahito], P. O. Manigaohi., 
Dist. Darbhanga. (f) MM Rajnatha Mishra, Village, 
Sauratha, P.O. Madhubani, Dist. Darbhanga. (g) Several 
old and new MSS (some very important, pointing out 
various differences in the actual acting of the text) with 
Nerendranathadasa, Sakhwar, P. O. Manigachi, Dist. Dar. 
bhanga. 
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59) are also used. The only change that the poet 
makes in the story from Hartvamsa, is that 
Krsna takes Arjuna, instead of Pradyumna, to 
fight with Indra. 


The story runs as follows: Narada pre- 
sented a Parijata flower to Krsna, which he 
passed on to Rukmini, the senior queen and 
mother of the heir-apparent Pradyumna. 
Satyabhama, his other queen, was angry at 
this, and was not pleased till Krsna promised to 
bring her not merely one flower, but the entire 
Parijata tree from Indra’s garden. Krsna at 
first, sent for it, but his request was refused. 
Thereupon he attacked Indra and carried off 
the tree, and presented it to Satyabhama who 
planted it in her courtyard. Narada now 
appeared and told her that if one’s dearest 
thing was given away under its shadow, one 
got undying fruits. Satyabhama, therefore, 
gave him Krsna as her dearest possession and 
Subhadra gave him her husband, Arjuna. Krsna 
and Arjuna thus become Narada’s slaves and he 
puts them up for sale. Satyabhama and Subhadra 
purchase back their husbands for a cow each, 
and the play ends with general hilarity. 


It is one of the best Maithili plays of the 
“Regular” type. Itis -remarkable for its lite- 
Tary merits and provides a very good entertain- 
ment. The plot is  well-constructcd: events 
follow one another in a necessary connection, 
The characterization is of a developed kind; it 
is intimately linked with the plot of the play. 
The contrast between Satyabhima and Rukmini 
is successfully brought out; we know for cer-. 
tain that one is Krsna’s favourite, though by 
right the other deserves Krsna’s greater atten- 
tion. Arjuna has an-important part to play. 
But it is Narada who is the guiding star -of the 
play. It is he who initiates the action, and it 
is he who ends it in the most pleasant manner 
possible. His presence, however, brings in 
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quarrel according to his traditional attribute 
to induce people to quarrel—the fight between 
Indra and Krsna or the jealousy between Satya- 
bhama and Rukmini takes place due to the 
intervention of Narada. The descriptions stir 
our imagination and would not make the 
audience feel the lack of scenery. 


Here is a decided lead given in plot-cons- 
truction and characterization. Jt is an advance 
on the rather slender plots in Nepal and even 
Mithila dramas of this period. The subject of 
the play continues to be connected with Krsna, 
but it 1s not the hackneyed love story of Krsna 
and his Gopis. There is more sustained interest 
and far more compactness here than inany of 
those dramas. 


Humour predominates the play. It is 
evident in the central situation as well as in 
minor places. For example, in the first Act 
Narada’s quarrelsome character and the timid 
nature of Sumukhi are revealed in a funny 
dialogue. 

The songs in the play are wholly in 
Maithili, but Sanskrit verses and Prakrta prose 
passages are also given. Sanskrit verses are 
translated and elaborated upon in the verna- 
cular songs. The sentiment predominating tha 
play is Vira \heroic), fit for the court of the brave 
Buncela chief, and ithe very first benedictory 
stanza indicates it—it is a prayer to Sakti in 
a diction appropriate to the heroic sentiment: 


aa aygaeuafela, aa afesrgeale fa | 

gaa waanlyia, qWeate og fgrafusta | 
wafaatae darhtiq, geafagragcazility 
aq giats. erarfafy, Aaa aga sary Il 
mqin eo fag aifefa, sag ana cece aifely i 
gafa sarafa aifasardl, aeqaat aa ay Hart II 


The similes are beautifully used, even 
novel in a sense, andthe marshalling of ideas 
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is marvellous. For example, the celebration 
of Siva’s wedding in the second song is in 
extraordinarily polished and mellifluous style. 
But for the most part, however, he merely 
repeats and echoes Vidyapati 4° : 
Some specimen songs are quoted below : 
(2) 4 ay ae 9a ary aeq, Efa ax Veh MT TAT UNL oll 
ag ng qeR aerate adi Pig afer aT II 
ae Aa AT TA male, aR ae ala Faget II 
ala aad gee wfaa wa afe sige afta wT |I 
Tift fag She aule oetzfH, aTa BMA GET ATT II 
AAI All Set AY wise, Bale Jou af saz eT II 
ng RF ya visa ofa, qa aan aia fagfer gt II 
cara ae ay ay staal, ata aie af ace FT II 
aaa ag ac fess Rareac, aafa sarah fafa ayer il 


This is one of the finest Nacaris in Maithili 
Literature. The ‘e’’ repeated at the end of 
every foot produces 4 strange sound-picture of 
Siva the Nutaraja. 
(2) aft an Sa ara es aia Tae Ta STs | 
HAI Halt aq eu aaas Blast Hat afears II 
afta 2 ua aq afta AT | : 
Aa BA TA ASTI Ne fear Ie THA Il 30 Il 
Tea PUTA A gh & face TCA A Ga aA | 
ade sat aft o ofa aig A aaa VA II 
Hag te aft afe Waa Fag TAT ATT | 
- aR aga aa ofan fasifaa Nae a ersT Waris |l 
Haq Te sarafa aft ergs WIA Ala CGA WarATA | 
aaa zalfa ofa fegafa fas sears facarat Wb 2 II 


This is one of those songs to sing which 
great skill was needed by the Kirtaniya-actor 


49. See Dr. Mishra’s article in Hindustan? 1935, 
pp. 120. 
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and for which the glory of Umapati in the 
history of Maithill dram1 must ever rest. 

Umapati’s play gained wide popularity. 
Indeed, it made Kirtaniya drsma the fashion 
of the day. So much so that the nomenclature 
and grouping of the stceck-actors in a Kirtanlya 
play seem to have originated on the basis of 
the characters in this play. 


6 Ramapat: Upadhyaya 


Along with Umapati, Ramapati succeeded in 
giving a final form to the ‘Regular’ Maithili Kir- 
taniya drama. Heis known to us much more 
fully than Umapati. For, he gives his father’s 
name and his Gotra in his play Rukmintharana. 
It is thus possible to locate him in the Pafjr. He 
belonged to the family of Palivara-Mahisi of 
Vatsagotra. His father was Kavi Kysnapati 
Jha. His mother was descended from the 
famous Maithili scholar Ayaci Misra of Scdar- 
pura Sarisava family. He was married to the 
daughter of Thakurasimha, son of Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura®°. 


He wrote his drama Aukminiparinaya®! (also 
called Rukminiharana or Rukminisvayamvara) 
under the patronage of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744-1761). It was presented first to the 
assembly of Pandits gathered on the occasion 
of Maharaja Narendrasimha’s Bathing cere- 


50. Narendranathadasas introdustion to its; see below 
fin. 


51, Two MSS of this work (one from Haft and the 
other from Alapur) have been collected and a press copy 
of the work, along with elaborate notes and introduction, 
have been prepared by Narendranathadasa, I have used 
this copy in the text, Badrinatha Jha Kavidsekhara and 
Ramanatha Jha have published sone extracts from the 
play in MITHILANKA and Maitthiltpadyasangraha, Mai- 
thilr Sahitya Parigad, Darbhanga p. 28 ff, respectively from 
some other MSS). 
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mony in the sacred river, Kamala. The story 
is based on Hartvamsa (parvas 47 60) and 
Srimadbhdagavata (Skandha X Chapters 52-54). 
The author follows mainly the account of 
Hartvamsa. 


The play is divided into six Acts. In the 
Nandi the poet builds up a beautiful picture of 
Siva as the Lord of Nrtya (Acting) : 

ARIA WT ATUIT Fa, sas fears age se | 4,34 Il 
fan ana ape fax afaa, fare viet waft ATT II 
greta gusa afeea ufa gn, aaa wafer ofaer a |) 
za anfrat faga asifia, ae) aciqis ate | 

is wep astafe Hea, WA ah fea gaze | 

ara af Sara fagas, ane aff aT FT II 

Que Tey atsa Ufa aria, qegiaHt TAMART || 

qq at saIHa NM BAS og, HAAG Aa J Ta aT II 
afa aftqa 44 qafa waa, saad ac fafize faacr || 
al eqd tga tia Shara, Tata Ae BAT ane |I 
afi saa ae afta aa. gala aqa aaa frac II 
Gaga wage aaw ganas, a Gq faaa Aa zaT II 
garg Fat HA Fiead aaa faefy fafa wae Il 

mag ate ese shir wa Yq Tq AIAG MT aT II. 
gaa caisfa ga ie fage, asc giaa faala gate || 
faftar alga ana waght ay, Waa wy fa Waa II 


In the first Act the king, Bhismaka, deli- 
berates with his queen as to wh» should be the 
husband of his daughter, Rukmint, and decides 
to hold a Svayamvara., In the next Act Rukm, 
the Yuvaraja, advocates Sigupala, the Cedi king, 
as a suitable husband of his sister Rukmini. 
The king thereupon sends for the Ghatakas who 
have arrived to plead for the candidature of 
Sigupala and that of Krsyx respectively in order 
to decide finally if he could give away his 
daughter without holding a Svayamvara. 


The Ghataka of Sigupala, significantly, 
named (after Narada ?) ‘Kalahavardhana’, is 
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sent for in the Maithila manner to give the des- 
cription of the family of Sigupala. The Ghataka’s 
appearance is described in an entrance song : 

ga nfs qen zafa ae sta, aa at fee EE Af II 

q2ar afer enfe aa sa. ia Vast J etH Gat II 

FR SAT VER eA sig, aT aft at fang we II 

aren qa ofa ages, aan faraa eat aia Il 

aq fogaer sa fea aft, R(@)ax fase corsa ANE II 

anfa carafe digs ara, fae atx wa ay ATA II 

He pleads fcr ths candidature o: Sigupala : 

waa wars — 

at an fs afta wa Hea fata Az |... 

TAM Wea CT a ag Wat Hert gay A | 

apfafa saq feaa acti srtat aiefe ate | 

a at Ga wala fast acqraa anf |--- 

gftaa Ht ated EH BGA ATT Ferg | 

add tea Hltwayge feat wT Ferg |! 

Bui when Haribailabha, siic Ghataka who 
pleads for Krspa’s candidature, comes, he con- 
curs with the king and shows the superiority 
of Krsna over Sisupala, but pleads guilty in view 
of the attitude of the Yuvaraja. 

The king then discusses the pros and cons 
of having Kysna as the husband of Rukmini. 
Rukmi condemns Krsna on the score of his con- 
nection with the Gopis and on his murdering cf 
his uncle Karhga : 

EN Fda Bere Aas, Wer A tat ST ATT II... 
wa avg aftatea stfe, Tafa gatat % se arfe | 

Tay at saa ge, Atge aa ae sue rae | 
fafiaa alas sife a(x) Af, afe ara ac = aia Af 

The king Gunuot agree with Rukia und 
quotes what he had been told in defence of 
Krsna ° 

andre fea Ret Ha ag (x) gal aeaaitsTs TAT | 
MARAT ATR IS MAGA) PAT AM VI WAAC It 
AU 
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Basherar Ae: BIS Ya Saye | 
RRarcareadraieysaafed aay t FUG I 
The poet evidently is utilising this situa- 
tion to defend the charges against the Lord, in 
philosophical terms. 


Thé Yuvaraja threatens to leave the palace 
when the king decides finally to have Krsna 
as his son-ir-laws 

a4 Taq aa afsa aq Aa qeausg wT ats | 

ale fsa aaet ales BIT ay ate Te |) 

efa fayua ame aale ATTY ate att II 

wa GAA HA, GA ale AT Gea fea |) ag I Etc. 

Thereupon, it is decided to hold a Svayam- 
vara. In giving instructions for inviting 
princes from all over the country, the names 
of several countries are mentioned which throw 
alight on the geographical knowledge of an 
average Maithilain the middle of the 18th 
century ; 

2 fas afta eat Sua | 


fay sag Aa TH $y Alas wT Hare | 4.477 | 
AR, WF, Tia Decay sar weg sie 
alfag WES Bea aes saz dag I 

AY WA AAT AWTGT AAA HEH WAT II 

VANS MET AT set VANS FAIA |I 

He TATE ale Mage Fy at az az |} 
afeararat aa) srt & fra Pryaa ar 

Rea F(t) TATA Haree aga gas Prara i 
WANT FAM AMT HeAlae sige ¥ ale ata | 
ant Bz MAN Saat Aa Ba BW 1a7 II 

area efeaarye sagt atefeage afsare |) 

ay aft fafa wf oar sae adic Fe 1 
maa fang qua fidaa frana af aCe II 
agfita Sak eqqrac sya aufa waqata aT I 
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In the third Act Krsna is introduced to the 
audience for the first time. The messenger 
of Bhismaka delivers to him the invitatiqn for 
Rukmipi’s Svayamvara and gives him an idea 
of the beauty of Rukmipi. Here the poet gets 
an opportunity to wax eloquent in praise of 
Rukmini : > 

TrTHATe Tater et fae act ata az | 
fast ae ofa aataa fara aq aE I. 
afea sax aig age seraz arfrTTe 

a afe Aalst age att wa SIF II: 
Mel SA At Ala AA AFHE iat | 
qafast ara Setaler F) Gaara ART || 
ag ge uy fisa fia gna THT 
ay ataa tfe aaa dqa og Ale Il 
Ges aren faeaa aa sefia aie I 

ad afer aerate sey ff (2 avant wat aya | 
ne fafarqa Tele fale Hay Terr | 

Bg K yn af afar afsaa af Aart | 
UG Ts ae afaa aga fata) | 

mae Baad wa Het Ft gfna faseat 1 
NAY ATT ALAA FIAT AE TT | 

aafe warata at oft alates ar are 

Kamapati must have realized the appeal 
of the subsequent march of Krsna and his troups 
to attend Rukminti’s Svayamvara for a valiant 
fighter like Maharaja Narendrasimha. — 

Krsna manages to convince the Raja 
Bhismaka, about the inadvisibility of holding 
the Svayamvara and makes him realise his 
own divine greatness. 

In the fifth Act, however, Krsna is shown 
to behave diplomatically. He asks Bhismaka 
to give away Rukmini to Sigupala. When 
Rukmipi learns this she becomes extremely 


uneasy : 
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gas gaat arafa afta sora franz 

Ho WA ant afara ahs Rear gale, Mie MW go I - 

afata aq Taqe TA” STH ATT | 

af cata qe of afer afte fest sic II 

aaa fase gfa fea ta fe ara em TeaTE | 

fare ae RRA TAT ANE II 

aq fara afe ofe garaat area-aree ara | 

any ea sia ava afe cat sitet aq ma II 

ata’ qe ga afiaa ava Sfea sraaia | 

ga afm aga sisi gata carafe ar 1 

Narada appears at this moment and helps 

her by conveying her message of love to Krsna. 
He induces Krsna to cancel his previous decision 
and to run away with Rukmini while she goes 
to worship Goddess Gauri. This brings us to 
the sixth Act. 


The climax of the play is reached whea 
Krsna follows Narada’s advice and carries away 
Rukmini by forces: 

( Aqee ) 


Wa aa Hat Terea: saeaeg waza: 
(adt wtaranaa fea ) , 
anag Ha ang Afena, TI ate afea fogna | 
ate gta sfey s as aa Mie afar ga ae Ms IN 
wag THC Ay Cs SI, afters ata ofter dat | 
satis Ht ae tafe THA, wa ter Misa TEE BTA | 
atafe fast afar afe ara, Ta GST” srifae att Greta | 
Rukmi the Yuvaraja cannot tolerate. this 
and engages himself in a fight with Krsna. . 
The fight is not shown on the stage following 
the ancient convention of Sanskrit drama, but 
merely described. Narada serves the purpose 
of a sort of Chorus and describes all stages of 
the fight vividly. 
Eventually Krsna succeeds in taking 
Rukmini to his place and marries her with due 
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formality. Ramapati Upadhyaya gets an occa- 
sion to give vent to his poetic powers. Songs 
of ‘Cumaona’, ‘Kobara’, ‘Batagamani’, ‘Mana’ 
etc. abound in this Act. One of the most 
charming of these is the famous Mana: 


ae” en afta fate tafe | x0 | qearte 
In the end all sing the Bharata-Vakya in 
chorus : 
: aq maf 
(aa aq ) 


arte ait faaag aM, wala veg ag set faaTe I 
qt tif wa wae, afea veg fafaatafa yz I) 
arfa wafa att far aa, go sa aaa ary faa | 
wert sift ath aa are, afte eg aga Afearer | 
aft aa aq fgg aan, aaa teg aaa faa | 
alata quis cra att, Sra By gaa A_qUT || 


The entire play gives an impression of 
being written in the spirit of a devotee. This 
is evident in the repetition of ‘eftaa saa_carafe wer? 
and ‘gar vata afa gafa wrfa ata in the Bhanitas, 
in the silent but consistent*devotion of Bhis- 
maka to the Lord of Dvarika, in the philosophi- 
cal defence of Kysna’s actions and in the 
constant reference to His superhuman character. 


Throughout the play the poet carefully 
weaves ‘Maithila colour’? in the fabric of the 
Pauranic story : such as, the prayer to Gosquni 
in the beginning of the play, the use of such 
usual Maithila expression as ‘aqaq’ (fora girl 
of marriageable age) and ‘gpatfra( gg’ ( for 
blessing che young as ‘May Good Come to You’, 
the introduction of Ghatakas, the details of 
marriage and the songs sung on that occasion, 
and the stage-direction ‘fer: aaa’ on auspici- 
ous moments, Itis noteworthy that throughout 
the play it is emphasised that Ramapati's 
patron is a Maithila king. ; 
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The comparisons and descriptions of the 
dramatist are generally of the stock kind but 
in some cases there is freshness in the imagery 
6.9:, 

(0) afaca wraa at aaa, Hawa za aia Ts ANT | 

(6) waqH Safaa gge fate, fax wa afaty fag af] A 11 
fag walt wala fay arar, wag afas aff aaTaT | 
aig fa gy mene ag, fafeae aq aft fae waz Il 

The unities of time and place are not folluw- 
ed at all. Scenes follow in quick succession 
from Dvarika to Kundinapura and from the 
battle-field to the palace. A number of chara- 
cters are made to appear, but only three of them 
gain prominence—the indecisive Bhigmaka 
who is quiet and a good old king; the indomit- 
able and consistent Rukmi who meets his defeat 
with grace and dignity at the hands of the 
person for whom he had no respect ; and Narada 
who plays the part of Ghataka, messenger, 
Vidiisaka and the God of quarrels all in one. 


On the whole, Ramapati’s play deserves a 
high place in the history of Kirtaniya drama. 


4. Ldla Kavi 


Lala Kavi does not say anything about 
himself in his play Gaurisvayamvara.5* But 
traditionally he is said to have flourished at the 
court of Maharaja Narendrasimha (1744-1761), 
We do know of one Lala Kavi who composed 
some excellent Hindi ballads on the victories 
of Maharaja Narendrasimha. It is not clear if 


52. Available MSS of this play are: (a) with Naren- 
dranathadasa, Sakhwar, P.O. Manigachi, Dist. Dar. 
bhanga, perhaps from Vallabha Jha of Hat!, This is the text 
from which I have quoted throughout. (b) Candrashekhara 
Mishra Village, Damodarpura, P. O. Benipatti, Dist. 
Darbhanga. (a) Khusari Jha, Village. Sauratha,: P.O. 
Madhubani, Dist. Darbhanga. (d) Raghava Jha Village, 
Anhauli, P.O. Madhavapur, Dist. Darbhanga. 
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the two Lala Kavis were identical. It is, how- 
ever, strange that the poet does not mention 
his patron’s name in any of the Bhanitas. It 
is possible that he wrote this play merely out 
of love and devotion to Lord Siva, which he 
expressly points out in one passage,®® and not 
for the pleasure of any patron. ; 


In this play, Lala Kavi barely continues 
the frame-work of Sanskrit drama. Prakyta 
and Sanskrit become extremely rare. They are 
used only for stage-directions and for advancing 
the action. Fully vernacular poetic Kirtaniya 
drama is completely made up by now. Prose 
passages, however, in vernacular are not yet 
considered fit enough to be introduced—prose 
was too near the common speech to find place 
in a literary work. Moreover, the language 
of Lord’s Kirttana had to be musical, tuned to 
some Raga or Ragini. 


The Gaurisvayamvara is not divided into 
regular acts. It is a sort of Oné-Act Play 
portraying the story of Gauri’s marriage with 
Lord Siva. The total impression upon the 
spectator and the reader is devotional. It is 
worth noting that, like the Yatra of Bengal 
and the Ankia Nat of Assam, the Kirtaniya 
drama of Mithila did not restrict it-self to the 
Krsna cycle of Pauranic stories. 


The play begins with a prayer to Gaurt. 
The Sitradhara explains the name and purpose 
of the play. Then, Kamadeva appears in the 


53 cf, Gao ( tafaafrtta aaa saafa ) aqawaved- 
faag’ charset fravaraquemdueeatt afifiated) aaa aca 
ae ARCA atl fafaeqer seNT TART waa: of 
faytawa aa cedas—aqafeer anfaie af aaa 
ai} eaaeat atzaeatee | afe aafe agent sodigiad | aeaq 
qa ae faereqq— 
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back-ground. Siva burns him by the fire of 
His third eye and Rati, Kamdeva’s beloved wife, 
mourns his loss in pathetic words: 

Rex Hit eT ANT ATE | 

Hea waz Ae afe wae 8 afe aa WamMeE | 

get fate sex ast arf ata oft ataa fate II 

WMS BATT dT AE AAT St SIMA aE | 

fen nafs az rsa aia aghey ay AaTE II 

Aas aife sans ala ae, Ca TE Te I | 

fafe Far ate aia freee Aye axarhe FyTa (Zz II 

HAAG AWA Bel A THC AT Fa Ja AT Hed | 

@ AK Sts ett AT ATMA Bl BTA Fey aaeT {I 

Bare aa se UIs aa we Uftga Eva wit | 

at nana ae fa cafe gq etea A fate da I 

Thereupon, Gauri 1s supposed to take to 

penance. Hara in disguised form approaches 
her to ridicule His own self so as to dissuade 
her from desiring Him as her husband: 

sfze AY ter wag, way alta after Hz | 

AAs 1I FA AA KG, Alsg Bin aiice aarrey Il 

MINH WIT BS THA, ATL (HAT PRR atte sare | 

aie faufaa siiia Ia, t1g a gfe Ie(gita f)aa I 

gaa age aa Maz, Mee Ay AeATE K Il 

Vhe accion progress6s rapidly. A dialogue 

between Hara and Gauri is skilfully arranged. 
Gauri’s spirited words are given in vigorous 
style : 

@ afe ats aafga mf, wag ae aft they 2 aT | 

Mad FA FEA HAM, as aa faeqr gaag aa I 

feast sfenq aig fit ara, aft at ale Aaz fear | 

tafe wey soma aa, aaa afta ac ac wart | 

seale UEC Eat aa, sta faare staa faa ata * 

uaat afar md eft Afar, afeaa aa af ahas A I) 

gale are a fae ce wre, Bea aaa Fare cag | 
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It will be noticed that the action is also 
reported along with the speech. 


As usual Narada makes his| appearance 
as the Ghataka of Siva and pleads before the 
mother of Gauri, Mena. Mena could reconcile 
herself to Siva’s proposal with great hesitation. 
She welcomes her son-in-law with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain: . 

aare aft safes Af, aA ae afe afax Aer II 
alee Fe) ava fas ara, na aft fetat sea ama | 
RW Ft WET Ain, ay wearer rag aia 

arerr ere! saerfte ata, ere AThazeadia fesse | 

aaa avy ofa ae AS, stag aft safer Gtr MA II 
ga afe ara srt saa, feraie set Aer sara | 

aafa ara aafe wa afer, walt aareir oitqa Af II 

Once the marriage is sett'ed, every little 
detail of Maithila marriage—the ‘Nainajogini’, 
the ‘Kobara’, etc. is gone through. Siva’s 
family history is givenina language couched 
with humour. Siva himself is the father and 
grand-father : 


gg ASI ta, ae fst geea BTA | 

aia faa ae afe ara, ara aft eraa Barca || 
faq ara aces afe Ta, FT fafa ara sea1zy Aer | 
qifta saaieg ata gerla, Aerera 4a Ae Boral |! 
gala arat wel WALT ATA, Teal Geet Aare faa | 


The drama, which is the shortest and sim- 
plest of all Maithili dramas so far reviewed, 
closes upon a happy note. 


8. Nandipati 


Nandipati’s name i3 as popular in Mithila 
as Umapati’s or Ramapati’s. We do not know 
the éxact date when he flourished. But we 
can deduce his date from what he says about 
his family and his ancestors in the beginning 


41 : 
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of his only extant play Kranakelimdld. °* He 
belonged to the family of Pungauli-maolaka 
Brahmangas of Badhiama. His earliest ancestor 
ete to him was Siddha Sivadatta Jha. 
ivadatta Jha had a son called Sudhapati Jha. 
Sudharpati Jha’s son Raghupati Jha had four 
sons—Gangadhara, Jayarama, Haripati, and 
Sukavi Krsnapati. Oneof his sons, Haripati, 
was the very ‘incarnation of Hari and his Guru 
was the venerable Thakura whose disciple 
Pandita Gokulanatha Jha (Upadhyaya) was.’ 
This helps us to identify and fix his date. MM. 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya (c. 1680-1716) was the 
third son and disciple of MM. Pitambara Sarma 
‘Vidyanidhi’ (c. 1680.) 55. Vidyanidhi is, how- 
ever, not known to have been called ‘Thakura’, 
but he was a very great teacher and was 
called ‘Madhyandina-Mardhanya’ (the leader of 
Madhyandinas), 


Nandipati was the third son of Kysnapati 
who was also a poet. We cannot identify Krsna- 
pati with any known figure in the history of 
Literature but it is obvious that his father's 
poetic talents must have influenced Nandipati. 
It is also worth noting that his youngest bro- 
ther Laksmipati Jha was a devotee of Sivas 


Nandipati says at the end of each Act that 
he has twelve names. We do not know what 


54. Four MSS of this play are available : (a) with 
Narendranathadasa Village eto, as above. This -MS has 
been used by me in the present, work. It ends with the 
third Act. (b) with Harioanda Misra, Village, Harapura 
Silout, P.O. Virasinghapur, Dist. Darbhanga. Has four 
Acts. MS dated 1227 Sal=1820 A. D., (c) with Manigvara 
Jha Village, Lalganj, P. O, Jhanjharapura, Dist. Dar- 
bhanga. This is perhaps the only complete MS according 
to the notice of itin Bihar Researoh Society, Patna. (d) 
in the Ra: Library, Darbhanga. Only a page more than 
third Act . small difference from MS (a) decaribett above. 
Biographioal details are all given in the very beginning 
of the work. ae . 


95. OCP XII, ii, 
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these names were but two names appear in 
the Bhanitas of the songs—‘Badari’ and ‘Kala- 
nidhi’. It appears also from the Paaji that 
‘Badari’ was his other pen-name. 


Nandipati does not mention the name of his 
patron in any of his songs directly. But from 
the abové we can confirm the tradition that 
makes him a contemporary of Maharaja 
Madhavasimha (1776—1808). 


The Sri-Krsnakelimdld.nataka begins with 
a long prose benediction in praise of Lord 
Krsna whose sports form the subject-matter of 
this play. He is the first God and the leader 
of all Blissful creatures and the singing of his 
Attributes brings good upon all. 


Nandipati seems to have perfected the 
convention of giving the names of all dramatis 
personae in a song at the very beginning. 
The beginnings of this convention may be 
traced to earlier dramatists but after Nandipati 
this becomes an essential part of the structure 
of Kirtaniya drama. 


The story, of Krsna is related from the very 
beginning. Devaki is shown in labour. She 
is despgiring as to the fate of her new baby. 
Sri Krsna is born and Vasudeva carries Him 
to Nanda and Yasoda. All this is merely nar- 
rated. 

The tales of Krsna’s childhood are described 
in the next scenes : such as, the killing of the 
Raksasi Patana who was sent by Kamsa with 
‘the intention of feeding poison to Krysga. 
Pitana’s end is brought about by the superhu- 
man powers of Krsna. The poet vividly des. 
cribes it : 

° (aa gat faend aaa ) 
ea” at ea eft eae ATTeT TIT | 
a ey a eg fataf fats wa aq ara) 
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RECS WIT HAIC S AT He aril | 
mia oft aa 44 Gales FSi ssee ATA | 


afig sig va fafiafa ga eax fais | 
SM SCR CRETE @o fica 
aediafa aft astra eftag sri | 
Gans Tis WAIT et | Se aft II 
Then follows the famous ‘Sakata-bhanga’ lila 
whereupon Yasoda becames extremely anxious 


and wishes to leave all work so that she may 
constantly look after Krsna: 


fegiaa Sem) fast ae att | Miata SUN aeAy aa TTA II 
fe se cfisa ofiaa atfa | a" fg ees cafe cq aria | 
aediafa ea Aaa A Te |W ake eae feas afe aT | 
Radha complains of the pranks of young 
Krsna in some of the most appealing lines: 
agrafa Ae sqrt | ea alta aE Te Bee TTT | 
a gat A BL SF aq sag at Ge are’ | 
gag tT wag | lag Bl aT aeqe sTA II 
MCA ATAT TA ATA | aaat ae eT aT I 
Hat Take ART | Hega TAAe AT MNT | 
AAS TW «Fae a st seq EA WIT FIN || 
qee sat 8 adi | ate mata elea tte atl I 
aug aelrg aq amt | saft anata aft oft ant" 
adiafa aff se waard | aq aftr aw afsa ara | 
The episodes of Vakasura-badha and 
Aghasura-badha are briefly described before 
the poet passes on to the Govardhanalila. The 
homely style of these descriptions of Krsya’s 
childhood and adolescence are unique in 
Maithili Literature. 


The third Act is the most important portion 
of this play. It deals with the stories.of tha 
youth of Krsna, such as the famous stealing 
away of the clothes of Gopis while they were 
bathing in the Yamuna river. It abounds in 
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Goalari songs. In oneof them the Gopis give 
Krsna a sound lesson for teasing them every 
now and then. Some snatch away his head- 
dress, some beat him, some scold him and so 
on and so forth : 

aim agi afa af, TA a cH Afar | 

gale az Ta sate, Fes sa Ofa ale || 

Hag WT Slag BS, BAG TW Wa wiz |i 

BAM TT HT VW, BTA Ha CTF Tz II 

ma gan fs az, e wal Me fas sre Il 

mag weer HAG BI, Bern all ag aq | 

BA FAS GFE TS, FRE Wa TIF ais | 

SIA) I HAM! GIS, HARM FAT SIUM Te | 

Hig ara Oat fiz, Baral ale waz ze II 


The teasing of Krsna produces, however, a 
kind of thrilling joy in the heart of the Gopis, 
even though they protest against it in so many 
songs. One of these songs is quoted to illus. 
trate the treatment of the poet of this aspect 
of Krsna’s sports : 


Sls, HS, AAT AAT | ares Ae rete | 

fey faearag altel | wa a BEA Bay aed | 

et TTT sett | va ale shea Gag II... 

ghee aig Stitt | ee afe aiefa Haifa i Htc 
Qaaq HA A Aeay | CaS BHT TAT II 

a U&% anise Set | a ea alee ate | Htc. Ete. 


In the scenes that follow Krysna’s Jove-play 
with Radha is portrayed. To ward off the fear 
of elders Radha pretends to be sick and Krsna 
tries to play the role of an exorist. He arranges 
secret meetings with her and enjoys her 
company in spite of the elders. 


Qnce Radha passes restless days waiting 
for Krsna. Krsna comes aftera long time. 
She accuses him of faithlessnéss and refuses to 
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have anything to do with him. Krsna médita- 
tes on the possible reasons why Radha is 
estranged : 


% aa sala ae afa Af waar... 
safe wafa faa x@ as fate 11 
Radha in her turn broods over her lot and 
regrets having behaved so apathetically to- 
wards Krsna. She feels the sting of separation 


all the more because she tried to conceal her 
affection for Krsna : 


Uae Ae Tag aiafto A Bra acy Aaary 


and speaks out in sad and pathetic words 
how eager she was to unite with him : 


HA Bean Hea eA Ave, aula A; ara shaa ve als Ale I 
aa 76 Ty Stfen, auf 4, Sfet Gea qe eax || 
ale sa aq Biya, aafa FT, ata at” am Azle | 
feats tafe wa ara ga, aalt t, Sa afrata sa aa II 
ata eH sa faatfata, aafa a, Fal aqag agarfaty 1 
acaigfa se fara, asia a, athe gag aI Aq || 
Before Radha’s ‘Mana’ is over, Krsna com- 
mences his: Then her friend says to him.— 
fagrard ( seqeq fase near dita — ° 
aaa Herat Fea Fat AG, 2” AE way fra versal ar 1 
HE afe dea wat ae eel, Gree Yaa a faax Faye 11 
wat seqr af aifesta, ta a afas sxq erg |! 
at aaa ae eft eh, ara sree af Ace Tad | 
aqag sia afe safa UG, aye 9 Afar - Tz | 
aediafa aft se TAT, Tiger at AE Sey ah a II 
When the two are finally united, Krsna 


assures Radha that ske should not have been 
afraid of his ‘Mana’ : 


arr i ae ig fH aE TUBE war aH ate Ete. 


Some Mss. of the play end here; others go 
one Act beyond this. 
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This is one of the most attractive verna- 
cular plays of Mithila. It has very few Sans- 
krit and Prakrta passages; the songs form the 
major portion of the play. There is rarely any 
complexity. of style, action or character. The 
action is more often reported or described: in 
the songs and the verses than staged; the con- 
sequent guin in speed is immense. The poet 
is satisfied if a broad impression of a ‘lila’ is 
given. Of course, certain things are shown on 
the stage as well. At one place when Narada 
is talking to Kamsa the stage-direction is 
particularly revealing as to the manner of 
acting these Kirtaniyg plays. The Satradhara 
and Nati are made to talk, and remind us of 
the presence of Sntradhara in the Ankia Nat 
throughout the play : 


ata-—-eeaar uneg | aaft fear ghar gaat fehae- 
fax faa@isfs anfa arasaita faataaey oftarg aly arta 
fant) ft sa sagan arafer gta aq arenfaaarad a4 
meta | aa anf Bamana fgg agi aeqrat sarge 
ofaadite aga aaldia verte arated ava ay ( aeafearqr— 
Hd adiftd areata ) 

qa- eet cety aay 

aa-—ared saat fates ed gt FAC add (Song 
follows.) 

‘Maithila colour’ is provided by attempting 
to introduce Maithila usages when, for example, 
Krsna’s birth is celebrated or when Kggna_ is 


described as a boy or when on the day of 
Indra’s worship the Gopas prepare food. 


The superhuman character of Kysna_ ig 
stressed now and then, and at one place Nanda 
expresely prays to God in the form of Krsna : 


( waaa wild Tae seid Ma ) 
aq aq anafa Gaga o af ues alc efit ara 11 
afaa aga af & saga o 31 GT TER) aes TET || 
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Be Gat Gl aC a HTT o A BM ada BY TEMA |! 
NAS TTH TH SIFT o TERT aa Sra WET | 
The introduction of Sanskrit verses no less 
than the vernacular verses (Dohas) sound a 
welcome change to the ear after continuous 
singing of Tirhutis, Batagamanis and Goalris, 
which are, however, the glories of Nandipati’s 
achievement. 


9. Gokuldnanda 


Gokulananda is inadequately known to us. 
He does not say anything about his life and 
times in the portions available. He is, however, 
traditionally said to belong to ‘Sotipura’ (the 
area of Srotriya Brahmanas’ residences) possi- 
bly Ujana or Sarisava was his native village, 
and to have flourished after Nandipati in the 
reign of Maharaja Madhavasimha (1776-1868). 
He may be identified with Gokulanatha 
Sarma®® of Sarisava son of Sadagiva Sarma 
(contemporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
and Maharaja Madhavasimha). But we have 
no proof to confirm this identification. 


The play of Gokulananda is called Mdna- 
caritanataka®™ and is in seven Acta But 
unfortunately, it is not available in full as yet. 
It begins with a prayer to Sakti: 


( wa dara ada ) 
aa aq wef waafe af | e(a)a afea we ge oe Afar | 
aaqaa af %e faaie(a) | fa saa sq frata | 


56. Badarinaiha Jha, Ka@évapakulapragasti, p. 15-16- 
There is one more Gokulanatha of village Ujana, of the 
family of @<AQg AGW who married the great Gokulanatha 
Upadhyaya of °s daughter (This information I owe 
to Pt, Ramanatha Jha). ” 

57. I have not been able to seoure this play. The Bihar 
Research Society notices it at the place of Ananda Jha, 
P.O. Pindarucha, Dist. Darbhanga, My quotations are 
from its notice, 


» 
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fone weer sear | aaa aaa fitters Harz tt 

aq ney aft TR ware | Rragata aa Peat arf Il 
wey wat age (f) sara | Afr zea fre aaa I 
DHT Was Bory Als | Ve WA Fe TAB ATA 


It is concise but suggestive praise of: the 
Primal Energy (the Adigakti). 


The play ends in a Brajabhasa (Hindi) poem 
celebrating the union of Radha and Kysna. 


+ ) 


10. Sétvadatta 


Some scholars are disposed to identify 
Sivadatta with Sivadatta the ancestor:of 
Nandipati®®. But this is not possible -as 
Sivadatta’s language is very much modern. 
Indeed, he may have appeared even later than 
when we have placed him here (. & after 
Gokulananda)®®. 


Sivadatta does not mention the name of his 
jatron atall. His extant plays are only..two: 
the Pdérijataharana °° and the Gauri-Parinaya 
(in two versions)®?. 


His Pdrijdtaharana does not have the hum. 
our and perfection of Uinapati’s play’ on the 
same subject. But. in easy and quick. transi- 
tion of events and in profusion of Vernacular 
passages, it has achieved some success, 


dasa it is noted :— 
fax gaa fyaca wt ata sfrae afeaa | 
afaa & afear fas ofisna ara it 
59.. eg,One MS of Sivarama author of Subodhinr 
(MMC IV, p 337). is to be dated 1913 Samvat=1856 AD.. 
if he is to be identified as our poet, which is not likely. 
60. MS with Narendranathadasa, Village oto. as 
above. 
61. MSS with Jivananda Thakura, Asst, Librerian, Vf 
Seotion, Raj Library, Darbhanga. I have used them, 
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58. e. g.in MSS in the possession of Narendranatha- 
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The play begins with a long ‘Mangala’- 
song by the Satradbara in praise of Sakti in 
her various forms. The wife of the Satradhara, 
Natt, describes the entrance of all the dramatis 
personae in the usual manner, Then, follows 
the action proper. 


The story is the same as in Umapati’s 
Pdrijataharana except that Narada is not made< 
to sell Krsna and Arjuna in a humourous vein 
in the end. Krsna’s appearance is described in 
attractive terms—in yellow garb, with crown 
on the head anda long garland in the neck. 
Rukmini is happy in the midst of her friends 
when Krsna gives her the Parijata flowers. 
Narada makes his appearance to set the action 
a-going. He goes to Satyabhama, makes out a 
case for her anger against Kysna and generally 
incites her to request Krspa for not only one 
Parijata but the Parijata tree itself. 


In the next scene—there is no marked out 
scene but we are supposed to imagine the 
change—Satyabhama 1s shown to be furious. 
She showers sharp epigrams on Kygna. Krsna 
accepts her request and brings the Parijata tree 
after a fight with Indra. As in the Sanskrit 
drama, the fight is described and not presented 
on the stage. The Mana of Satyabhama is 
undone. Sivadatta shows great delicacy in 


depicting this. 
( a4 alaagier ) 
Agfa gale wa aay aa Ha ATS TAT UT BE | 
Hag iF WaAhy orvla AES eater ga Afr | 
Bla WAL We gee fagr ge Hany eft Aa aT | Etc. 


In the second play, Gauriparinaya, Sivadatta 
is less like the structure of the Sanskrit drama, 
but he is able tu arouse our emotions much 
more deeply, | 
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Gauri sees Siva while walking in a vare 
den and falls.in love with him : 

Se ate eee fears fate te afk ara ze)” 

She Prac ctices penance to obtain him as her 
husband. Siva approaches her in disguise to 
test her sincerity. Siva portrays an unseemly 
and even terrible picture of his own self. As 
in Kalidasa’s Kumdrasumbhava, Gauri cannot 
tolerate all thie, and her anger bursts forth in 
the following words: 

fas fas afte aiex Fara | cata at ga fg STA II 

gf aa Clay TH aq a farar gaat whe WF II 

sere aq Sel ae le 1H aA Fa aa Hag Fas II 

QA Daa mM set Ge A | ar flor Siew aS TE BE II 
Mafaa aaa gf aa ata | sfaa wife a Afae STH II 
igs qaq gaa (yaaa | aa gta fyaca ce BT II Lo II 

Siva then declares his identity and agrees 
to become her husband. The joy of Gauri 
knows no bounds. It is reflected even in 
Nature. The poet carefully describes how the 
waters, the trees and the animals are shaken 
by the ‘Cupid : 

“faa Of Geter ae ay) Nea Fer az at I 

aq as Ra Ga AT | WY Aa Te AY aT | 
teat a AE BA AT at | aa aa aaa ae ar il . 
sat anc aft Sa at) see ae Ha Ha att 
afarg area Bria at | laear Fe Ata AT IN ke Il 

Then Siva falls into a meditative mood and 

not all the powers of Kamadeva are able to 
break it Siva becomes augry and burns him. 
Kamadeva’s wife, Rati, mourns his loss in 
pitiful words : 
* 5 Sy By WET H) Bar FT ale | fay ate are WA Ae AT II 
ara oft aaa faa fos ae | aie fq Aare Prize aie II 
daa gt sewage | Sea aig fata Tere Il 
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Yet Narada, the Ghataka of Siva goes to 
Gauri’s father Raja Hemata and pleads for his 
candidature. Manaini hecomes angry at having 
such an old and penniless son-in-law as Siva; 
she cries out: | 


SAA AT aE 1 TT Lo I 
ot * PL aya PAR ac SNe ote anf Jer GTA I 
7 fe agisfaa aa at grat Shs GET Aa Te | 
gaat frente ferret gat Fa oz ae 1 

ale ana ql ANT GN East Bq Tax ae | 

‘fer Ax aver AR ger Ble Af sa en Orga ate 


At this place Sivadatta flings a caustic 
remurk on the evil custom of old marriage in 
contemporary Maithila society : 


' ran afer faterat || aaa ae yeraral | 
- Recah fafa aaa | ag at ae aT TA | 
..  Bfwet afew Rel | few aa der ste | 


‘Eventually the marriage of Siva takes 
sine! Sivadatta beautifully presents ali customs 
of::Maithila marriage with pointed reference 
40: hiva’ s peculiar figure—serpents, the garland 
of skulls, and long coils of hair—and to his 
motley crowd of attendants. Nobody finds it 
possible to welcome him in the qfteft ceremony. 
Manaini alone manages to conduct the cere- 
mony. | 

In the ‘end all ends well and they sing Siva’e 
Mangala :. 

afa a4 Ape area | HE Sfaa aK ausiter | 

ailaaat cel oq ara | Aa ge fea AK Aa [Ivoll 
There ‘is a second version of this play. It 
is, however, like a brief summary of the 
original in the form of a long poem. 

1 There are certain repetitions even in. tke 
original, and the order of events is somewhat 


confused. Sivadatta marks the stage wher 
vernacular drama was becoming rather a 


1 
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long recitation by Chakadabaj1 Natua who also 
acted the Kirtaniya drama. - 


ll. Karna Jaydnanda 


Jayananda of Karna Kayastha olass does 
not indicate in his drama the time when he 
exactly flourished. But in one of his inde> 
pendent poems he expressly says that he was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Madhavasimha 
(1776-1808). 


The only known play of Jayananda is 
Rukmdngadanataka®*. \t begins with a bene- 
dictory song in praise of Lord Siva. 


azaaifa ut 


nafa fara ama sq aafea aga fate | 

Anat ta saat gi wa as mM fate 

3] WRT Va Ta Wa se WT ILoll 

ara dif sez fase afa ara Page af | 

aay ara fee faeg aifra ara fas fea aA I 

MT HAA AIA BAT A BT Wal Aa | 

mat gaa ek apaafe ara fausfa art || 

qaq(?, qdat arat galera a a fag fat ora | 

Hine afta FART PY FWY BaTAE NA II 
It is an excellent description of the Ardha- 
narigvara form of Siva: What a great love the 
Lord had for Gauri when He made her a part 
of His own body, though He had killed the very 


God of Love when he had tried to arouse 
amorous feelings for her. The two halves of 


62. I have not been able to get any copy of this play 
in spite of my best efforts, Two MSS of it are known to 
exist : (a) with Anantalala Pathaka (?) brother ‘of - Mani 
Pathaka), Village, Kariyana, P.O. Ballipur, Dist, Dar. 
bhanga ; and (b) with Adyanatha Misra, Village, Gangauli 
P. O, Manigachi, Dist. . arbhanga. 
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the Lord represent the union of the soft and 
the rough, the fair and the crude, and the deli- 
cate and the terrible—a great lesson of life 
in general. 


In the end, King Rukmangada celebrates 
the coronation of his son Dharmangada with a 
song : 
aha (| ast faa a aceaq qe Aaa ANT | 
af fara ga wives Goats aaa aa T Il 
Wat BHA AAT TT WAI Fert | Ete. 
The complete play is not available as yet. 


12. Srikdnta Ganaka 


The author of Sri-Krsnajanmarahasya,® 
Srikanta Ganaka, alias Jhaduna, does not men- 
tion the time when he flourished. He quotes 
two poems from Sukavilala. This Lala Kavi 
may be identified with Lala Kavi author of 
Gaurisvayamvara and contemporary of Maha- 
raja Narendrasimha (1744-1761), He must 
have, therefore, flourished later than Maharaja 
Narendrasimha. He may be placed, however, 
in mid-Nineteenth century on the basis-of his 
language. 


His play is probably named after a Sanskrit 
piece popular in Mithila from the Bhavisya- 
purdna, called ‘Vigsnujanmarahasya’. Like the 
pure vernacular plays of this period, Srikanta’s 
play practically excludes Sanskrit. 


63. MS in the Bihar Research Society Library, 
Colophone :— 


fad anced aeatataa uaa wag . saat aga atta, 
wafyg xfa sit wgart ofaq sierra faifadt 9 fasq—-sq 


TY FHT II 


My quotations are from this M§. Another MS. is with 
Candresvara Thakura, Village Cataria, Darbhanga. 
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The Srtkrsnajanamarahasya uses in the 
middle of it certain set prose descriptions to 
describe the night and certain other things. 
These ‘Varnanas’ are also found in Nandtpati’s 
Srikrsnakeltmdldndtaka. Probably they belong 
to the tradition of the Varnaratndkara, and 
seem to have been used even in other dramas 
too. They were probably supplied orally by the 
actors at suitable places. 


The action of the play begins with Narada’s 
appearance before Kaznsa’s goourt. He an. 
nounces that Devaki’s son will kill Kamsa - 


(ares sfe tna ) 


We Jz WH Fad CH Ft at Vet TWA fara | 
tale aay ae ea adigfa Hee alex oftare |) 


On Narada’s advice Kuamsa decides to put 
Devaki and Basudeva into prison. 


The second Act shows Devaki distressfully 
crying for what had happened to her children, 
She appeals to Narada for the way out and 
Narada advices her to pray to Kysna. Krsna‘ 
appears in person and consoles her. Then, she 
passes her months of pregnancy in peace. On 
the appointed night, Krsna takes his birth. The 
poet gets an opportunity to give vent to his 
imagination in describing the darkness of the 
night of the birth of the Lord and the state of 
Devaki’s mind : 

aft efi cq aft TAT 
gafea alata Aart Il 

Basudeva and Devaki are happy to get 
Krsna as their son. The doors of the prison 
open automatically and Basudeva takes the 
new born baby to Yasoda and brings her baby 
ingtead. Karhsa learns of the birth of a child 
to Devaki. All her entreaties fall to convince 
him of the wrong he inflicted upon her new 
born baby’s so far; 
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( Hargrawy afqies afta safe ) 
Raat a awe ae fat || avefaaq 1 
BaaH ATE av71Z = - RAT II 
fe at aga alee aq aN AT Va FF WELAT)A I 
arafa Ey aed %, Fl ae CAT AE WATTS || 
ene aay sala Fea Mae Ff TY Ae aECTA | 
feang aft aft aia axe af fea aaa WAATe I 
aa Ws Seq saat BT ale sea Waar | 
gaa a) Saale Mat Be le tag eens | 
Arar tis Ne, ay AvaEe safe cA TAI | 
faray zea a way zat ale gata aya Tents II 

On the other hand, Yasoda’s house is full of 
joy and hilaritv. Several ‘Sohara’ and other 
auspicious songs celebrate the birth of the child. 
The play ends upon a happy note. 

The general impression on reading this 
play is that of simplicity and directness in 
dramatising the theme of Kisna’s birth. There 
is no florid or figurative language, no flights of 

assionate or lyrical feeling. The melody and 


grace of the songs here are unusual in the later 
Kirtaniya drama. 


13. Kanhardmaddsa 


Kanharamadasa belonged to Karna Kayastha 
class and was the son of one Haladharadasa, 
This Haladharadasa is different from the Hindi 
poet Haladharadasa of Padmaula in district 
Muzaffarpur who wrote his poem Suddmdcarita 
in 1658.°* Iifor, Kanharamadasa says that he 
composed his play Gaurisvayamvarandtaka in 
1764 Sake or 1899 Vikrama Samvata (= 1842 
A. D.)*§. 


64. JAYANTI, p. 439 ff. 


65. The MS of this play was made available to -me 
by Babu Narendranathadasa, Village etc. as above. It is 
in Slokas, Dohas, Sorathas, Chandas (Hargitika), gitas, 
and Kavittas. 
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His play is the most complete Maithili play 
available on the marriage of ‘}nuri with Siva. 
Like most of the Kirtaniya plays of this period, 
it makes no reference to any patron. 


It begins with prayers to Ganega, Gosauni 
and Kamala. The backgroud of varvati’s birth 
as Himalaya’s daughter is explained before we 
plunge into the main action. Narada appears 
und announces that Gauri is destined to be 
married to a mad person. Manaini, Himalaya’s 
wite, becomes very anxious about such future 
of her daughter and she speaks out: 

afenaia afa ata aq ale gana | 
arate gar afta faraar ast) Tifa | 
NA sia ae ele fare Befiar i 
ma gat wh & ae aga | 
qe fuent gua a ate wea || 
ary fost gait sat og afar | 
dea afem ax tfe Af ge afar | 
= afe aa foot faa ae aca | 
afea fate fafigr aaa aa Fee | 
ala faatfe fae wa qae Aa | 

° @ af ef FEMA FRA A | 

Himalaya consoles her by assuring her that 
the only way out is to make Gauri practise 
penance to get Siva as her husband who will be 
the fittest person under the circumstances : 

wait dife azia ay, ual z, adia fearag Fe |! 
aq ast aaq warfa, ual &@, aaa fad gaatia | 
awa 4 Hza ea, Ul @, faq wea aay il 
ane ser feat, ual &, aaa fafa aigaie i 

Consequently, Gauri puts herself to all so:ts 
of hardships. Some of these are described in 
pictucesque style. For example, Gauri is made 
to roam «about in search of flowers etc. to wor- 
ship Siva’s image, 
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aft afa fafta ae cat Ga, Ws HEN aa Hie sega | 
Safa aaa Zea tan | area atae as smc | 
qqaaliade at. qa gfan saga alfe wager It 
aa ota aa ah fase, dive ota a Slat zara || 
At this stage Siva is shown to mourn the 
loss of Sati, and he falls into a deep meditation 


of Visnu. Rama appears and consoles him by 
asking him to marry Gauri the daughter of 


Himalaya: 
( Al aaqer st fea ag aad aq aa ) 

gi faa, ait. teatll .a aN FR aT aq st || 

ag fata, ait, auea, faa faa sa faaiea tt 

Ufr ez, WY, gwarale, As sy gata II 

qa aa, Ait, TM a, se TA Gay EK Il 

faadht, mit, afew a, am alem md act 

qe at, mit, aifam, ‘aeetua’ se anfrar ll 

Meanwhile Uma receives the seven Rsis 
who try to make sure of the steadfastness of 
Uma’s love for Siva. They are convinced that 


she would have Siva alone even though the 
soft snow may ture into harsh stone: 


( utédai auala aid -wATaT U7 ) 


Ae fagia waa, aia t, Gam ate ag aati il 

eH svat wy amy, afa &, es 4 wifa aatg II 

ARE aay Tat, fa 2, age faa wat | 

Aaqa wis nea, af #, afa qe oifa eta il 

faey qa fafa ara, afa &, alta a ale fog art Il 

aren fa ma, af ¢, faa aie alae a ara I... 

eq A HA ae a fay A wae aa zt 

She is assured that Siva would accept her, 
and she goes back to her home. The mother’s 
love for her daughter is painted in moving 
words when Mena, Gauri’s mother, embraced 
her back after hard penaces in the home, 
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In the next scene we are shown Siva coming 
to the home of Gauri in a very fantastic dress. 
The poet finds opportunity to express his sense 
of the grotesque in describing Him : 


mitt asx fanz ae Ya, Ra fafara aa qwaa || 

aa mae far wea, BI AAT Sut aa II 

ate We at ait fade, sag aaa ata af Sa | 

aat ce Aa Wigley, Ie AAA aa Fal aa || 

aft Fa aq aediet otf, falas ven Bia Hult warls | 
Siva sees Uma iv this vivit but onee again 
decides to meditate. It is not clear 1f this is an 


episode innovated by Kanharama or an out- 
come of coufusion in the text. 


Then follows the bi:th and achievemants 
af Tadakasura who becume difficult to control 
Brahma reveals to Indra and other Gods that 
he could be suppressed by the son born of Siva 
au! Gauri. Thereupon Kamadeva, the God of 
Love, is asked to divert Siva from his medita- 
tion aud to make him agree to marry Gauri. 
Kamadeva’s influence on all beings is madden. 
Ug: 

aes fate aft Aa, eH faay aa BA I 

Tit afi aq ware, ase gaa canes II 

daa aa aan, faaia gna 4 || 

aq fama faarfi, Sa aaa at arte il 

aq A Iq Cag AR, Tea gq are II 

yea Fae fagiifa, 1g cea afe lat UI 

fas faa Aas ALaIe. Fay BIG Ti LATE II 

HA KIA MWA, Tat aig el sara Il 
But Siva refuses to succumb to Kamadeva and 
burns him with the fire of his Third Bye. 
_Kamadeva’s wife (Rati) laments the loss of her 
Ausband: fear qq axa aaa, @ az, faa... | But her 


lament here is not aS moving as that in Lala 
Kavi's Gaurisvayamvara. 
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_ The leader of Gods, Indra, then approaches 
Siva and requests him to agree to marry Gauri 
in the interest of Gods who were being haras- 
sed by the demon, Tadaka. Mahadeva consents. 
The Seven Rsis formally carry Siva’s proposal 
to Himalaya. The latter consults his people 
and agrees to give away his daughter to him. 
In celebrating the forth-coming marriage 

the eutire capital participates: 

gle WZ HA AT Ae Daa Tal aait | 

aaate aafg aaratle twa Fea | 
‘ aaa waa aft qe Rae ay Aa aaa | 

aT giz afew ale t awagfa agaig | 

49 afeae afqna ify % ahr after | 

Siva’s triends make elaborate preparation 

to go to Himalaya’s palace. The poet waxes 
eloquent in several songs on the combination 
of opposites, and that of the grotesque and the 
fantastic, in Siva’s appearance. The following 
song represents one of these: 


( ga: atat OIA ae Shes Tad arafa ) 


Sat ST Ra Mare He zl Wit as I 

Sua Age aM Yet al Hae FI 

awa aaa Wal sa aa aE z Il AT ars Il 

way way alt Ta TEA aT H GT B 

I BY RW aT gar we Bi) ay arg | 

uUqT DITA Re Yet at Barz | 

Ja Wat AgT AWA Rawat zl a ark | 

yasia fate We a Hae | 

Aye ze aC AAW He ae Fl MNT ATE II 

VALI WH Wala UA AC BHT V | 

fale Gat a HAT HAIR? | wai as ll, 
Himalaya invites all, Hills, Rivers and 


Brooks, Forests and Oceans. They all partici- 
pate in the marriage. Gauri is shown to observe 
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Kumarama and other customs of Maithila 
Marriage. 

This play isin many ways superior to other 
Maithil: plays on Siva. It has sometimes con- 
fusing lines, but on the whole the poet remark- 
ably arranges the four threads of the plot: (1) 
the coming of Narada to announce Gauri’s fate, 
(2) Ganri’s penances, (3) Siva’s meditation and 
(4) the breaking of it and his murriage. Indeed, 
the scenes alternate in such marked out units 
that ihey may well be put into separate Scenes 
or Acis, Of course, Kanharama, like the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights of England, does not divide 
his play into Acts. Kanharama has a marked 
sense of the dramatic and is able to produce 
the complete development of the “irregular” 
type of Kirtaniya drama. 


14, Ratnapani 


With Ratnapani we are very familiar. He 
is a well-known author of several Sanskrit 
works on Karmakanda and Dharmaéastra.*® He 
was first at the court of Maharaj. Chatrasimha 
(1808 1839) but passed his days mainly at the 
court of Maharaja Rudrasimha (1839-1850). He 
composed his vernacular drama Usdharana®? 
und*r tho patronage of the next king Maharaja 
Maheévarasimha (1850-1860). Therefore, he 
may be said to have flourished roughly between 
1833 and 1853. 


He belonged to the Gangaulimula. His 
father Jivesvara Jha livedina village called 
Parasa near the Kosi, but later on settled at 


66. See MMC.I pp 41, 63 64, 337, 341-42, 344, 498, 505, 
and II iii p..88 and Introduction to Ugdharana by Ramanatha 
J a. 

6% Edited along with an introduction by R, Jha in 
Sahstya Patra, Darbhanga, Biographical faots have been 
based on this introduction. 
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Navani. The poet was born at Navani He had 
six brothers, all scholars. His grandson was 
the famous Naiyayika of the Twentieth cen- 
tury—Dharmadatta Jha alias Bacca Jha, the 
late Principal of the Dharmasamaj College, 
Muzaffarpur. 


His only Known play Usdharananatika is 
ia the Kirtaniya tradition and represents a very 
scholarly an! dignified kind of Kirtaniya play. 
There are now ind then long Sanskrit songs 
wind disiogues interspersed with vernacular 
passages. This raises the tone of the whole 
drama aud makes it appear “classical’. He is 
very carefulin the exposition of his story, in 
she richness of his descriptions, aad in the gene- 
ral impression of ‘Santi’ and ‘Bhakti’ Rasas, 

The pliy is divided into four uneven parts. 
The first part describes Gauri granting to Usa 
the daughter of one Banasura of Sonitapura, 
the boon of getting a desirable husbind ina 
dream on an appointed day, to Usa the daughter 
of Banasura. This boon controls the entire 
action of the play. 

On the appointed day, Usa sevs Aniruddha, 
yon of Pradyumna son of Krsni, and enjoys 
his company in her dresm. She learns the 
identity of Aniruddha through her friend Citra- 
lekha who paints the portraits of several princes 
to enable her to identify the person whose com. 
pany Usa enjoyed in her dream. Citralekha 
then arranges to go to Aniruddha with the 
message of Usa. She prays to Goddess Durga 
who enables her to do this : 

gat gniaaq-ata aha ata ag | 

Wa 8 af Baal GA MU AH aera || 

eaa ay facia aig Vat dea age faaiz | 

ufan aw fafa tia Gat wa ate ueate o 
aaa qraiidic ag se afe waa Ya | 

Gea G4 ga Alea wy vad fag ay ta | 
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ufe sax fan Sear sue earate | 

Wa aq aaa aq tay ara apse 
vanity faa area alia faa | 

aaa emary afaw aia ale YT |S I 


It is worth noticing that Ratnapani the 
devotee of Sakti gets an opportunity to express 
his faith in Durga. 

On her way Citralekht meets Narada. 
Narada points out the difficulties in approaching 
Aniruddha. Heo helps her, however, to take 
away the hero secretly with the help or the 
black-art (magic). 

Aniruddha then marries Usa according to 
Gandharva rite and engages himself in love 
sports with her. It is remarkable how simply 
and quietly the meeting of the hero and the 
heroine is described. Vidyapati would have 
made capital out of such a situation. It only 
confirms that Ratnapani is primarily a 
‘Bhakta’-poet. 


Meanwhile, the news of Usa’s meeting with 
Aniruddha is conveyed by the gate-keepers to 
Usa's father. Banasura asks them to kill the 
intruder. Usa now loses all courage and des- 
pairs of her beloved. But Aniruddha niakes 
up his mind to fight with them. A description 
of his brave fight follows. He is able to defeat 


them all. 


The Dewan of Banasura advises him then 
to resort to ‘mayayuddha’ (magic fight). This 
appeals to him and he is able to tie Aniruddha 
in a Trap of Snakes and refrains from killing 
him only when his Dewan checks him from 
doing 80 on grounds of public morality. He 
decides to imprison him for the time being. 


pnd. 


S  Usa’s mental state is indescribable. She 
pines away in the thought of her beloved. Her 
lean and thin body has _ been suggestively 
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compared to ‘a line of the lightening which 
some-how throbs with vitality’. 


Narada sees all this invisibly and goes to 
inform Krsna all avout Aniruddha’s misfort- 
unes, 

In Dvarika everybody is in anger at the 
secret disappearance of Aniruddha. What an 
audacity to arouse the enemity of Krsna, the 
victor of all the worlds! 

daq awa aq tea ale) cafes ecara aie II 
qais apfata claw faena | aft ag sac gaa afe BIT II 
SAN RTE Ba wae | Af gaa efiG B Me Il 

ay ae ay fife aaa ory | cma cae afe oe TT II 
aaa ay fafa ay aftaiz | gaa ay ag aya faa Il 
% aq ara ear wf aes | Hat Hletala Ble ale vez II 
R ges al gaa waels | eat cea Haz afe We Il 
aa area fife ace faa | & eae arias Har Il 


Under such circumstances Narada arrives 
and discloses the whereabouts of Aniruddha. 
Kysna goes to rescue him. He succeeds in 
completely routing the keepers of the prison. 
Banasura i.dicates his itch of fighting some 
stouf person and Krsna assures him that he 
will satisfy him : 


GA yaa Yaa FU. aaa aarala aa | 

aq fer awe faata ww, arurae fawaa |! 
But when Banasura is defeated he goes to Siva 
who is ever ready to fulfil the wishes of his 
devotees. He appears in person to help Bana- 
sura. Krsna feels it very awkward to fight with 
him: 

(eeu ate faa’ ofa ) 

aq gr-wft fates at, dat Sr gTa | | 

qt HE Ae ge dys, wT AE ATs |! ae 
But Siva replies that ae could not go back upon 
his words ; 
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( sat fixe sate ) 

WH AW CA WA May! Paw areas | 

ae 8 Si saa teal aaa at faa ara | 

This time it was a really great battle be. 
tween the two parties. In the course of it 
there was introduced a war of fevers ( squggz ), 
iva makes everybody sick in Krsna’s camp: 

amy erataq ame, sey fer sft sara) 

aaa eft & seq emul, 35a ad Aft we | 

aq tl GH WAY Ate, Bea am aug) 

aft & Aq A A TAT AKT BCH BT | 

aaa eft aa Gea ae Tia afi EX AK ATT | 
Krsna too replies with similar action: 

aaa fae AR fast, eT wea gaT 

saa aaes oat fata, Va-ae ea AIT II 

faafs ex at amg afaaa, aaa efiag ag) 

my wat aga Wat, aa ale aang | 

aaq uy eft ala faadt, fifia ac ae aife | 

aq ata wag Yq, et aa wie aife | 

qa faa FT Ra, AHI TT ATA 

ae Ay eft va faa tha a wate || 

qqae fam ae wae a Af aga h JW WE | 

aR dag Ard gi FE TAT WW Fay TE Il 

aaa at aft aq aaa 4a ag wes I... 


Thereupon Siva engages himself into a 
personal fight with Krsna. This was terrible. 
The Gods trembled at itssight. They request 
the two to abstain from it. Siva realises that 
- after all, there was no difference between him 
and Krsna and he says: 

aac af-ga aa ea ate BTA ERE = | 

eee eR aT GE MAG, TIES faa az YE 
7 Though Siva retires from active help yet 
’ 8iva’s son Karttikeya comes to Banasura and is 
drawn away from the battle only when Gauri 
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intervenes. Then Bapasura realises the might 
of Kysna and accepts his defeat. Krsna pardons 
him and he goes away. 

In the second part of the play Banasura is 
seen worshiping Siva. In a MaheSavan1 he 
represerts his fallen condition to Siva and 
prays to him: 

fea a aftr aa | 

Hae Qay eA aEg a Ta she vse TTA |I 
aif aly fra afe arate Bra Giga azar II 
daa AAE AaT AfwAd BAe WAG BTA II 
ant Slat tat AI Galea Sea ae wPTATA II 
aI Nd alg QUE seat te ae Ae ana | 
ay dfs sty arg gw afat-ay Aa Ara faa || 
tan aa aly a efi afer as-cast | 
Qfe ars a aH ca Rte KET AYs Wats |I 

wag fq wa aeq Ux fea aaa fafea ag ats II 

On the other hand, the Queen of Banasura 
and his Dewan all pray to Krsna. He consoles 
them and arranges the formal marriage of the 
couple—Aniruddha and Usa. The marriago is 
celebrated in the Maithila manner. At the end 
of it Narada makes his appearance to advise 
Krsna for further action, 

In the third part, Krsna grants general 
amnesty and restores the kingdom to Banasura’s 
people. Samoda and Rama, two friends of Usa, 
come and sing devotional songs in his praise. 
He agrees to take them along with Usa to 
Dvarika. 

In the fourth part, Kysna and his party 
arrive at Dvarika. Every one is happy to wel- 
come him back after a long absence : 
agai gia aa ais | aa nae faa ie | 
aaa dal anc Fer | set aar afa af Aa i 
qaqa afeaa aman ae | aga faafqga wy te aly || 
aqag Tarat aa fay MT | Fara Geasey ea a Il 


\ 
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fe age anes cays site | fegatat af fare afta II 
ay Ry TST HT FA TAA.) HY-FAT-Fa Waa FAA II 
maa af santa sere | eee Fafa eTeT ANG II 


Usa and Aniruddha are also cheered and 
the remaining rites of marriage are performed. 


The Usdharana of Ratnapani isa well-written 
play and represents the story from Harivamsa 
(chapters 115-128) faithfully. Of course, he 
makes suitable variations to give the scenes 
realistic colour. Its distinguishing characterist- 
ics are its elevated style and its lyrical and 
descriptive passages. The tragic character 
of Banasura’s fate, and the divine achievements 
of Krsna are successfully brought out. While 
it is elaborate in certain parts, it has no redun- 
dant or stilted passages. The emotion 18 
aroused by appropriate variation from song (a) 
to long passages in verse, from Sanskrit dia- 
logue to Sanskrit song. :There is no scope for 
the witty or humorous role of a Narada, but we 
do have in him an important link between the 
different parties and an adviser of Krsna. 


One peculiar feature of this drama is the 
speeches of the ‘azer (the disinterested observer) 
whoe reports the progress of the action at 
various places. It appears that in addition to 
the proper actors there were some people (not 
properly called actors) who used to assist in the 
performance of the play in a manner similar 
to that of the Greek Chorus. 


15. Bhdnundtha Jha 
Beside such a successful and scholarly play- 
wright as Ratnapani, Bhanunatha Jha alias 
Bhana Jha appears to be a second-rate dramatist. 
Bhanunaths Jha belonged to the family of 
y whguala®*. He was the son of MM. Dinaban- 


68. Badarinatha Jha, op. cit. the family tree, and see 
also SINGH p..127 and qyradigey p. 3. 
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dhu Jha (alias Nandana Jha or Nemana Jha) 
and the elder brother of the famous Naiyayika 
MM. Babujana Jha. His father obtained a 
village in Nepal from its ruler as a prize for 
his scholarship in 1754. He was himself a 
reputed Jyotisi at the court of Maharaja Maheé- 
varasimha (1850.1860). His only extant drama, 
Prabhdavatiharana®®, was written under his 
patronage. He continued to be connected with 
the Maithila Court up to the reign of Maharaja 
Laksmigvarasimha (1880-1898). 


The Prabhdvatiharana is a ‘regular’ play in 
four Acts, has light Srngara and deals with 
forceful abduction, fight etc. and may be classed 
in the Ihamrga class of dramas. The story 
depicts the union of Prabhavati, daughter of a 
demon of Vajrapura, with Krysna’s son Pradyu- 
mna. There is no skill displayed in the 
management of the plot. The Pariparsva (assi- 
stant of the Satradhara) acts like the ‘Tatastha’ 
of Ratnapani. He comments upon the passage 
of time and the change of place. Some farci- 
cal humour is provided in the second Act by the 
introduction of a Jyotisi. It is curious that 
Bhanunatha shou'd not have left even his. own 
profession from the scope of his wit. Some of 
the charm of the play lies in its songs which 
are directly imitations of Vidyapati’s songs, 
For example, the following songs are popular 
for this reason: 


(1) area ger waa THAT | 
ayes sift cy naadia fas nfm fam art | Etc. 
(2) aaafa gfker fare | wfraa face tergfer ard 
afaa gaa ale ara | afraa eee faa aATa I Kite. 


69. The play has been printed and published by th 
Raj Press, Darbhanga. MSS of the songs are known ty 
be with Bataha Jha, Pilakhavada, P.O. Madhubani, Dist. 
Darbhanga ; Giridhara Jha Village eto. ibid; and with 
Narendranathadasa Village eto, as above, 
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(3) Waa waa Ze AaRY t atafe HT aa} | 
wae faut sia faaqaa % fra fia aqata il Etc. 


On the whole, this play is to be ranked 
with Ramadasa’s alias ‘Sarasa-rama’ Kavi's 
Anandavijayanatika. It is not by any means 
to be considered as a great drama. 


16. Harsandtha Jha 


Born in 1847 Harsanatha Jha died only 
when he was fifty-one years old. He was the 
son of Vrajanatha Jha and Silavati Devi. He 
wasa native of Saradapura Tola of village 
Ujana. At the age of fifteen he began his 
studies and by 1868 finished them at the feet of 
one Gopala Thakura.: He then went to Benares. 
He studied there under expert scholars like 
Rajarama Sastri, Bala Sastri and Nrsimha Sastri. 
He came back to his home in 1871 and obtained 
a place in the court of Maharaja Laksmiésvara- 
simha (1880-1898). He passed the rest of his 
life in his service. 


He was the author of several Sanskrit and 
Maithili works. Of these, the Usdharana and 
the Mddhavdnanda are ‘regular’ Maithili dramas 
and the Rddhdkrsnamilanalild (or Siddhdsrama- 
lild) was originally a long lila in Maithili but 
later on it was translated into Hindi (Braja- 
bhasa) for Rasadharis of Braja. 


The story of Usdharana’® is the same as that 
of Ratnapani’s Usdharana. It is divided into 


70, Printed twice (i) edited by Canda Jha, Union 
Press, Darbhanga, 1887, (ii) edited by the poet’s son 
Riddhinatha Jha, and Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Harsanatha 
Kavyagranthavali Indian Pres:, Allahabad. Three more 
MSS are available; (a) with Umesha Mishra, Village, 
rCatasia, P, O. Darbhanga, (b) with Chandragekhara Mishra 
| Village. Damodarapur. P.O. Benipatti, Dist. Darbhanga, 
and with (c) Yadunandana Thakura, Village, Sarvasima, 
Pp, O, Jhanjharapur, Dist. Darbhanga, 
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five Acts. ‘The first Act describes Usa’s obtain- 
ing of the boon for getting her beloved from 
Gauri. Inthe second Act Banasura is shown 
to have obtained the boon that his itch to fight 
a suitable adversary would be satisfied. Citra- 
lekha then draws the portrait of Aniruddha 
and goes to bring him to Usa She does not 
take the help of Narada as in  Ratnapani’s 
Usdharana. The third Act describes the secret 
union of the hero, Aniruddha, with the heroine, 
Usa. Unlike Ratnapani, Harsanath. utilises this 
Situation to indulge in several erotic songs. 
Almost all dialogues are carried on in this Act 
in Maithili songs. [noneof these, the morn- 
ing is described in an excellent image: 


diac ag nas ay afe “iat Te TAT | 
sgaa dia aay aaa ofa ama aeahe Te II 


The mark in the face of the moon is 
supposed in the above lines to represent a 
fisherman who has thrown the net of moon- 
beams from the moon-boat inthe sea of sky. 
And a3 morning approaches the stars and the 
planets are imagined to have been taken out of 
the netas the fish caughtinthe net are taken 
out by the fisherman. It isa unique image in 
Maithili Literature and speaks highly of 
Harsanatha’s imaginative powers. 


In the fourth Act Banasura learns from his 
servants of Aniruddha’s entry into Usa’s palace. 
He orders his arrest. But by praying to Sakti, 
Aniruddha finds himself free from all traps into 
which Banasura’s men put him. Nevertheless, 
he is ultimately confined to the prison. 


In the last Act the fight between Kysna 
and Banasura is given. Banasura calls upon 
Fever to break the morale and the strength 
of Krsna’s arms. Fever is vividly imagined:” \ 

aft Sara wage Aq | ta Us ear te TT II 

iy qey fala qe faa, Aa aa Ger agaist || 
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aaa ferilfra saa Tg tra waa aga efsery II 
Ty was aa Tea, ae sag ane ECE TTA I 


Fever is described as extremely uneasy, 
terrible in appearance, three-faced, nine-eyed 
and six-armed, with eyes closcd with lethargy, 
with hands burning, every moment yawning, 
and eating on every sides every body whom 
he happens to see. 


The battle is very briefly described. Krsna 
wins it and brings back Usa and Aniruddha. 


On the whole, Harsanatha’s play is not 
equal to Ratnapani’s. Not only has Ratnapani 
a wider canvas, but his homely style, tender 
harmony and skilful narrative powers make his 
play supremely successful. 


The Mddhavdnanda™! was written under 
the patronage of Babu Ekaradeévarasimha, 
grandson of Maharaj1 Rudrasimha. It is also 
a ‘regular’ Maithili drama. It is an imaginary 
reconstruction of Krsn.x’s sports with the Gopis 
on the basis of Rasapaacadhyayi of the Sri- 
madbhdagavata. The subject-matter is very 
much similar to the third Act of Nandipati’s, 
Krsnakelimadld. Harsanatha’s treatment is 
however, much more elevated and graceful. 
His descriptions are ornate and picturesque, 
his songs more exuberant and lyrical and his 
imagination vivid and colourful. He borrows 
his images from Sanskrit tradition, but some: 
times he shows remarkable originality. For 
example, in a comparison of the beloved kissing 
the lover, the poet says: 


afa ves aga afc aadi agatia fra aa | 


and in that of the drops of perspiration on 
her face : 


71. Published by Dr. Amaranatha Jha. in Harsand- 
thakavyagranthavalt, 
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quar afaret sf cat aera ir samt I 
One of the songs of Hasanatha is quoted 

below to illustrate his poetic qualities as dis- 
played in this play : 

ff aga erveq araft a2 | 

fasta afa saqafaa aff fac we afea east II 

alsa aaat waiter arse Sead fea fas | 

ug ana sx fal Targa oft treflae TT II 

aafea dalafa yaa afaha wTraa aat a2 | 

pasgaliiiiane paige aay ae II 

qqt WaUTIahfsa alaaaea fs sat | 

AIANT FE TATE ASHE FAs (aes Ye II 

ag ALA Aer ST Taaqal Tages art | 

aqaatata saa caafgast fe taza waa tu 

grat aaafing agaafe Felt always | 

qaetarefae gus ta ela FH ATA | & II 

Harsanatha is a lover of Nature. In Usa- 

harana he paints winter as a businessman : 

sare art fafa, aaet ava sagas afarsarc | 

GET GMAT ALS Ga, Whrag sea Hq waa | 

aaa efay vaa fear, aft aft aina aac frat. 

fH HA RA HTH BIA, Tes aeagl aay sare | 

faa aaa aia 24 an, frac fade waa aa sre | 

TAA ETAT Bl Al, TI aedtafse wa aT [18M 


In the Mddhavdnanda he paints Sarada in 
efotic images such as: (a) the Sun has left 
his abode and Moon entered it as if he were 


the second husband: (@f& agua arfufa fia fianfq | 


meyer wa Fat fafa Jan aft wetter sqgfa saa 
Wet), (b) the river uncovers itself as the young 
damsel uncovers herself with great hesitation : 


(fiat ata qeanifaa ais gira ana) ata ora 


adia afaa afa ag ag aaa tare Il). 
Harsanatha is the last great Kurtaniya 
dramatist. He carried on the traditions of 


<r 
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Maithili dramatas faithfully as he could, to the 
present day. But the end of the Kirtaniya 
drama was in sight and Harsnnatha only 
represents the last glow of it. 


17. Visvandtha Jha 


Some dramatists, however, followed Harga- 
natha Jha, though their works show that the 
life had. gone out of them. Visvanatha Jha 
alias Balaji of Navatola introduces us to the 
present century. He finished his work, Rames- 
varacandrikd, in Hindi in 1899-1900 and died 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
He was great-grandson of Maharaja Madhava- 
Simha’s daughter. He belonged to the group 
of New Maithili scholars: Krsnaji (= Cetanatha 
Jha), Harsanatha Jha, Canda Jha etc. at the 
court of Maharaja Laksmisvarasimha (1880— 
1898). 

His play was not fully known to us till 
recently. «It lis ‘irregular’ Maithili play. It 
contains songs alone. Its name is not clear 
at all. 72 It begins with usual benediction to 
Gosauni in imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
pada : 

AS aa asa oa afta o anfgaaifata Arar | 

fafiax arfafa viet arfala o faa aa 4% He cat | Etc. 


Then the entrance of  Brkhabhan(u) 
Kumari (Radha) Krsna’s beloved, is announced. 
She engages herself in a ‘Rasa-lila’ with Krsna. 
Then, follows a series of ‘Viraha’ (separation) 
songs many of which echo Vidyapati again. 
‘For example : 

aay ta afe og xe gt o AT 8 af a ale aa RTI 
Safe gat Fa Ag TAI © aaa Ae Hara aATs || ae) % o 


| 72. MS in the poet’s own hand with Narendranatha. 
dasa, Village etc. as above. He lent it to me. 
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Heaa Ata Nae WE o aaa Shara Ga Tet eft ax | 
qaa fafaa wa Ae FB o apart ya fig aa 33 I 
featia af Ha a o Taalat fag TT ITT M82 I 


Finally the union of Krsna and his beloved 
is celebrated with all the paraphernalia of 
taking her to Krsna’s room and_ the first 
moments of Ma.a where Krsna tries to please 
her by paying earnest compliments to her 
beauty. In one of these Mana songs, Krsna 
recalls the season too which ought to make her 
break her Maua: 

qAal aga ana afe ma © figafa fia ae ater aRe 
mice aaa FH | 
ana Haa( tar us me gat w gs AVA II 


faga alex gas § 3 aaa gua faq | 


The entire play is a very slendar piece and 
is really a series of songs rather than a ‘play’ 
properly so called. There are no stage-direc- 
tions and indications for speeches by different 
characters are very few. Only, the author 
ends it by say ing ‘xfa atfe@r aata’. 


18. Canddé Jha (1830—1907) 


We shall discuss the life and career of 
Canda Jha later. His only known play, Ahalyd- 
carttanataka,7* was partly published in 1912, 
The subject is the famous legend of India’s 
illicit connections with Ahalya, wife of Gau- 
tama Rsi, and he: redemption by Rama. Canda 
Jha quotes appropriate songs from other 
poets too, such as, Jay adeva and Vidyapati. 


The scene where Indra is trying to induce 
Ahalya to have intercourse with him will 
illustrate the general style of this play: . “\ 


73. 0. g. Mthira, Feb. 17, 1912. 
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( tz )—fat wel aalaarq Acar faarfeat | wefe freq 
aifea a thts cderfeagt | 


fact faea at faqaer Hart afta! freatia F 


waa ara faa Taritaft | 
( werat \—o a aifa gaia Tat | 
| ATT) Beralaag 6 vey Uy RY Alalaata Bufy 
(A991 gx) ~( aTsaarA tad Aaa uit ) 
aefa afe fe Faafaeea ofaanlad (te ...aafa 
aqzq ala adi afad uifaat oa afaagay | 


tacgta 


yilafa ua Was He AIT | 
wig aqafa 2 xala ale ae I 
qanfa aq qi a alee ail | 
ayy ast sila Ket ga | 
AUT UH 8B EL AY AA ATT | 
Jawa ale ae as aT | 
Maa WAL EAL BE AI | 

ga He Gea He al fata || 


( mevar ) —( faarafa: ) “ed a ef Ae wagaarfa | 


aia sige fag fagaa aya tl 
efza efzq fanaaa aa | 
difa siqa fa aig qaate Il 
qufaa efaa Tayat TNX | 
arfla ata faft saa FAK II 
gay fay faa wrat Vat | 
diqa faa alaa wa Aa II 
go Ae Ada Taal Se | 
waa afer aga fase Il 
await stud afta Fa | 
Sst Bq Clad Aaa |I 
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wart Fan cf aE war | 
Sala Ana eee fas az 1 
wT Waa @ afas Tz ANG | 
TH aq Wa FT HT II 

RI Sisal Bat AK | 

aft staat 9x ofa ANT II 
aay facaicfa af agar | 

a Haq Aq ITH II 


19. Baladeva Mishra (born c. 1887) 


Baladeva Mishra is the last living author 
of this tradition. He belongs to village 
Haripura and is the present Raja Pandita of the 
Dirbhanga Raj. He wrote two plays, Rdjardje 
svarindtaka (1920) and Ramesodayandtaka, 
under the patronage of the late Maharajadhiraja 
Ramesvarasimha (1898-1929). 


The Ldjardjesvarinataka 74 isa loug work 
divided into nine Acts. It rolates the story 
of the birth of Kumara on the ba-is of the 
Kasikhanda of Skandapurdana. Its exciting 
scenes are those which show the penance of 
Parvati and those which depict the killing of 
the demon ‘Tadaika. Its performance inter- 
spersed with farces such as ‘Kuladevata- 
Pranama’, ‘Anusthana’, ‘Curing snake-bite by 
Mantras’ etc. and, therefore, used to take three 
days to be staged. 


The play begins with a picture, sordid and 
cruel, of the administration of Tadaka. The 
gods go to Bhuvanegvaridev: at Manidvipa tu 
secure her help against him. The Manidvipa 
is vividly described and the goddess is shown 
to agree to take birth as Parvati. 


~-, 
“4 


74. T have been told about this play in detailed by the 
author himself. The manuscript is at) the Kirtaniya 
party which performed it. * 
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When Paravati is born the Pamarigs 
celebrate her appearance on this earth. Narada 
comes and declares that Parvati should take to 
penance. She offers prayers to Siva and the 
story progresses along the lines of Kalidasa’s 
Kumdrasambhava. The Mahesgavanis of Vidya- 
pati and Canda Jha are quoted profusely in this 
connection. 


When Siva has accepted Gauri as his wife, 
the marriage is celebrated in the Maithila 
manner. Kumara Skanda is born after the 
couple are shown to have enjoyed their married 
life. Skanda grows to be the commander of the 
armies of the gods and succeeds in defeating 
the demon Tadaka. 


In the hour of victory all rejoice. Siva 
dances with joy and the gods themselves par. 
tuke in the ‘Pradosa’ song. The audience are 
also known to have participated in this last 
song. 


CONCLUSION 


The Kirtaniya is practically dead today. 
Now plays are hardly ever written; all that is 
extant is the revival of old successful plays. 
With the advent of new forces a new drama 
has been born. We shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss it elsewhore. 

The Kirtaniya was primarily a poetic drama 
and its chief attractions lay in its poetic and 
musical features. There* was little or no deft- 
ness in plot construction or characterization. 
It had some elements of humour—especially in 
the form of Narada and Siva—and some pass- 
ages in praise of the Lord, either as Kysna, Siva 
or Sakti, and its basis of teaching morality 
and culture to the spectators was essentially 
Pauranic. The most popular themes were the 
abduction of Rukmint, of the Parijata, of Usa 
and the marriage of Gaur and Siva. The 
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dramas on Siva were more popular in later 
years and were in the line of Sankara Miéra’s 
Gitagauridtgambara and of Vamsamani Jha’s 
play on Siva. 


The structure of the Kirtaniya drama is 
generally of two kinds. Those which use Sans- 
krit and Prakyta dialogues and verses and 
generally stick to the structure of the Sanskrit 
drama, such as, Ramadasa’s Anandavijaya, 
Umapati’s Pdrijataharana, Bhanunatha’s Pra- 
bhdvatiharana and Harsanatha’s Usdharana. 
They are different from those which are more 
or less free from Sanskrit and are made up of 
vernacular songs only, such as, Nandipati’s 
Srikrsnakelimala, Sivadatta's Gauriparinaya, 
and Lila Kavi’s and Kanharamadasa’s Gaurt- 
svayamvaras. In the latter class we have 
generally in the beginning a mangala song, 
sometimes called Nandi, anda song describing 
the characters who are to actin the play. We 
have then individual entrance songs, songs of 
dialogue, descriptive songs and narrative songs. 
There are sometimes verses (‘chandas’ and 
‘Dohas’) which relieve the monotony of con- 
tinuous singing of songs. There are some plays 
where both types of Kirtaniya drama* are 
mixed, for example, Ritnapani’s Usdharana. 

The broad impression left upon the readers 
of the two types of plays is that the former was 
presented to the court where a cultured and 
scholarly audience witnessed its performance, 
while the latter was meant for the psople in 
general. Thatis why the first is sophisticated 
and formal, whereas the latter is more natural, 
easy, intelligible, simple, direct and informal. 

The songs were usually composed by the 
play-wright himself, but in the later Kirtaniya 
plays the authors allowed the actors to introduce 
suitable songs from other writers as well. < 


Almost all of these dramatists tried to cast 
their stories in Maithila mould. They intre- 
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duced Maithila beliefs, Maithila customs and 
Maithila ceremonies and rites. In spite of a 
certain anachronism, this. tendency to let the 
audience appreciate fully the stories ina way 
familiar to it, contributed not a little to the 
success of these plays. 


The Kirtaniya drama of Mithila is one of 
the glorious achievements of Maithila Litera- 
ture. It simplified the Vidyapati tradition of 
writing poems, it contributed to the growth of 
long narrative poems in Maithili, it kept 
generations of Maithilr writers engaged in a 
profitable task and finally it contributed to the 
popularity and development of Maithili language 
and literature during the centuries. 


CHAPTER 1X 
MAITHILI DRAMA IN ASSAM 
INTRODUCTORY—ITS ORIGIN 


Thanks to the efforts of Assamese scholars 
we can now fairly reconstruct the growth and 
development of Maithili dramas in Assam in 
a systematic manner. The rise of the Ahom 
power in the Province by the end of the 15th 
Cen. was remarkable. The Ahoms on many 
occasions successfully repelled the Musalman 
attacks and maintained internal tranquillity. 
As a result of these disturbances, however, as 
Mr. Birinchi Kumar Barua in his brochure on. 
Assamese Literature observes, ? the Kingdom of 
Kamaropa was split up into numerous petty 
principalities and a new line of kings knownas 
the Koches rose to power under Vishva Singha 
(c. 1515 A.D.). Soon after his accession, Vishva 
Singha removed the capital to Cooch-Behar. 
We know from the Rajmala2 how intimate 
was the connection of Mithila and Cooch-Behar 
in the following years. 

Now, under the son of Vishva Singh, 
Naranarayana who ascended the throne on the 
death of his father in 1540, learning and 
culture flourished greatly in Assam. All the 
great poets and scholars of the time are known 
to have visited his court, At this very.time, 


1. Published by Indian Centre of the P. E.N., 
Bombay, p. 16. 
2. N.N. Vasu, Hindi Vibva-Koéa. 
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the Great Vaispava Movement of which some 
Assamese scholars have found roots in Early 
Kamarnopa, ? and which came in as a_ revolt 
against “the cold intellectualism of Brahmanic 
Philosophy and the lifeless formalism of mere 
ceremonial,” * penetrated and swept away all 
other faiths such as Saktism. Sankara Deva 
was instrumental in propounding the cult of 
Bhakti or devotion to Krsna, the one Ged above 
all gods, by producing a huge popular literature 
in the Vernacular. § 

The Assamese devotees took to drana as 
the most effective and easy means of influenc- 
ing the public. Itis till this day customary, 
therefore, for the Vaisnava Satradhikaras of the 
Assamese monasteries to give token of their 
learning and zeal by first composing a drama 
before they are formally ordained as _ pontiffs.°® 
Consequently, there grew up in course of time 
a large dramatic literature in Assam. 


[In the 16th century they adopted Maithili 
as the medium of these Vaisnava dramas, It 
bas been suggested that they did so because 
during the course of his piligrimages the great 
leader, of the movement Sankara Deva, had 
seen Vidyapati’s successful handling of hits: 
mother tongue.7 Others suggest that the 


3. JKAMRUPA, Vol. 1Il 

4. See and compare e.g. the theme of Sankaradeva's 
play Patntprasada, described below. 

5. B.K. Barua, Assamese Literature, p. 17. 

" 6. Hstorical Introduction to Ahkid Nat, edited by 
B, K. Barua and published by Department of Historival 
and Antiquarian Studies, Government of Assan, Assam 
p. 24. 

7. Mr. Barua. Assamese Literature, p, 21 says: ‘“‘It 
is diffigult to guess why Sankaradeva should have chosen 
this language as a medium of dramatic expression. He had 
written many books in pure Assamese verse, His sudden 
departure into this language seems tv be an enigma. 
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adoption of Maithili added sanctity to the 
characters ® but this view cannot be seriously 
entertained because as we have seen above 
Vidyapati never intended to make his mother 
tongue the vehicle of Radha-Krsna worship. 
Of course, in Bengal and elsewhere Maithili 
had been adopted as such and it is possible 
that Sankara Dova was influenced by the 
sanctity of Maithili in Bengal. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Barua rightly says: 


** Was it because it had in it both the elements of 
dignity and general intelligibility ? Here also he 
was influenced by the classical tradition. In 
Sanskrit plays it was customary for the chief 
actors to speak in Sanskrit and minor and fen ale 
characters spoke in Magadhi or Sauraseni Prakzit 
The same thing featured in the earliest miracle 
plays of the 12th century, where French and 
Latin were the language of the chief actors and 
the English of the minor and the comic ones, 
Sankaradeva did a great thing, he followed the 
middle course; the whole of his drama was given 
in a mixed language. Maithili—mixed Assameso 
whereby the dignity of his character was preserved. 
Perhaps more than this lies behind his choice. 
Sanskrit Geased to be a popular language as early 
as the first century after Christ. By the 12th 
Century A. D. the gulf between the popular 

wom. speeches and the native languages was feeling its 
way as it were for a fvot-lold. Every progressive 
change in religion or civilization is possible only 
through a gigantio movement of dynamic force. 
The neo-Vaisnavio religious revival of Northern 
India was such a movement; it swept everything 
before it like a flood and in the replenished soil it 
left behind the struggling native languages at 
once took root and flourished. At first a common 
language was formed at Mithila, the great ovuntre 


Was his chvice of Maithili possibly influenced by his 
reading of Vidyapati’s works..,.........07 more probably 
by his witnessing Maithili performances when he was 
in Ayodhya (?) 1n the hey-day of Vidyapati’s fame? 
Also see introduction to Ankid Nat p. 5. 


8, Ankiad Naj Intr.p. 25. Most of the quotations in 
this ohapter are from this Introduotion. 
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(?) of this neo-Vaisnavism. Maithill, the langua- 
ges of Mithila, soon became the ianguage of a 
definite literature. Through his emotional and 
lyrical songs, Vidyipati............ made the language 
an eminently suitable and exclusive vehicle of 
expression for the Vaisnava poets of his time...... 
Kminent poets, scholars, preachere, from different 
parts of India thronged round (?) him. They came 
from Nepal; Kamarip was not behind, Enough 
literary and historical evidence (?) remain to show 
that scholars from Kaméarup also visited Mithila... 
and learnt the language. ® 
In fine, Maithili) plays were written in 
abundance in Assam in an age when printing 
was ubdknown because by their spectacular 
appeal to the people the leaders of the neo- 
Vaisnavites could popularise their faith and 
at the same time preserve a literary flavour 
and perhaps a supposed sanctity of a dignified, 
chaste «nd sweet medium. 


The background of these diamis was the 
recitution of Kavyas. As Mr. Barua says: 
At first the Assamese Vaisnava leaders adopted 
the method of teaching and explaining the 
doctrinal truths of their religion through 
performances where stories from the epics and 
the Bhdgavata Purana were illustrated by a 
serics of pictures, in which the performers 
probably acted in dumb-show. Gradually they - 
bezan to represent scenes from the life of 
Krsna the one God of worship of the Vaisnavas 
or stories frum the Ramayana and the Mahd- 
bharata. 


The Leading Dramatists!° 


1. Sankaradeva 


Sankara-deva (1449-1538) the earliest and 
perhaps the greatest of the dramatists, wrote 


9. Ankia Nat Intro. p. 5.6. ae 


10. Much useful information regarding the Ankia Naf 
was available in the History of Assamese Literature, Oat, 
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many Maithili dramas, of which only six 
are extant. There is no certainty regar- 
ding their chronology but they have been 
recently printed in the following order: Kdliya- 
damana, Rdma-Vijaya (or Sttd-Svayambara), 
Rukmini Harana, Keli-Gopdla, Patni-Prasdda, 
Pdrijadta-Harana. These repiesent the best 
and the longest Maithili dramas in Assam. 

The Kdliya Damana was coinposed at the 
request of his brother Ramaraya. Its theme 
is the most popular one in Bengali yatras. It 
deals with the story of Krsna subjugating the 
Kalt-Naga. The following extract where the 
wives of the Snake implore the Lord’s forgive- 
ness, will serve as a specimen (the Sntradhara 
alone recites throughout the play—suggesting 
its early character when Sankaradeva had not 
outgrown the Kavya type of recitation): 


qian aa aa GT ae fea oles HT 
sqae | award eas aati alae 1 re afte arat arid aa, 
arara aie | afe afer Sa fear anf ate ces seat gat tee | 
THT 
aa GRga: sia: Ta: aaa Baar | 
gaa fear aw AMT TPUARyay | 
ao 3a AR Te aif Haysaht me aaa) AEs: aK 
Rrawa Hiss Wiss ae al ay Aa l faa wea ga wife Ate 
aeys ay Ye daa) wie af aedyrcnagq sift, ave 
oife arf seu afer At wey aH TY Be | TANG ATA 
arfeente aft ( aR ) afar ( tafe) IReTa 
Fait 
FA BA ANA HEPAT | AAT WSK Be fy II 
aq wRas wert | aay aft aq arene | 
aa art (aTat ) rat arf | afa oft race || Etc.2} 
of Assamese MSS (edited by Goswmi), the Ankia Nag and 
from my friend Prof. P. Goswami, Gauhati Coilege, 


Gauhati. 
Li. Pp. ] 5-16, 
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The Rdma-vijaya is rather unhappily named 
in that it is not any conquest of Rama, or even 
by Rama, that it strictly deals with: It cepicts 
the episode of Sita’s svayamvara. It was 
composed at the request of Prince Sukladhvaja 
or Cilaraya, the brother of Naranarayana (San- 
karadeva’s patron). his is what Sita is 
supposed to thiak when Rama rises to take up 

iva’s bow : 

qi—t amnfas | aa unas wee ey Tet, alat afk 
ara Fafeaa Afar | 

dier—er er eran aati cal agar ada aaa) asnfers 
afsa neue aq. zeta qu fat eel say fe crea | ett fran 
fs areq aul wafer | (alfe Fafa gealin atae aa atora | 
an aanfa gg fax gar wea 1 2 faa mara ll gg wre aa ofael 
ata | BUST PUT, TE Mara Gals wag sa | Aer ars Tene 
ene aff aaa gay faa mea, aa ary waa cafe et | oe afer 
dtar etd) & aafe fafifa wa |) yA — 


As Mr. Ambikanath Borah pointed out the 
Rukmint Harana Nata is the most popular of 
Maithili Vaisnava dramas in Assam. 

“The Romance of Rukmini is a national theme, as 
she was the daughter of King Bhismak, who figures 
in Assamese traditions as the ruler of Kundil or 
Sadiya. Sankaradeva, with subtle and intuitive 
knowledge of realities, exploited the vast potentia- 
lity of the theme of Rukmini in imparting the 
flavour of nationalism to the exotic materials of 
Vaisnava propaganda. The same story has been 
handled by himin a narrative master-piece, entitled 
Rukunint-harana which is Assamese to its very 
oore,!?” 


It is the longest of all dramas printed so 
far. The story-is well-known and it is remark- 
able how the central pivot of the drama, 
Krsna and Rukmint in love with each other is 
hurriedly passed over and no place is given to 
baser sentiments. 


12. Oal. Rev. 1933 June; reprinted in Ankia Nat 
Intr., p. 25. 
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The Keli-Gopdla deals with the amours 
(Rasa-Lila) of Krsns andethe Gopts, the source 
being the tenth canto of the Bhagavata. This 
is how Krsna handles Radha when she becomes 
prouds 


qa— as aaa Sl aE TE ae HEH qs ale, gla 
faq Hera ale | 

try —es aq ual “cafe aad afe ae aa ara 
auleg | 

qa—Ma serg ae Qaaet | aer ary are aA GF aaa | 
ame She Req meant elz Talaa ( cetea ) | 

frai—3 nea eq Ha); HEY HT area Ray | sas 
aaa saeg gare alt ara fala ta. ger arfe atl (HFaa)*" 


The Pdrijdta-Harana of Sankara Deva is 
in different spirit from the Périjdta-Harana of 
Umapati. The part of Narada is ably managed, 
though he has not the humour of Umapati’s 
play. The interest of the playwright in making 
Krsna run to Pragjotisa at the request of the 
gods to rescue them from the hands of Nara- 
kasura, tne king of Kamaripa of Assam, and in 
making Satyabhama the wronged queen accom- 
pany himsoas to press him for the Parijita 
aathey are coming back, is evidently ‘from 
motives of adding something for the country 
of the spectators. The part of Saici is nnknown 
inthe work of Umapati. Thera are various 
other points of difference between the two 
plays especially in the conclusion. All emph- 
asis in Sankar Deva’s treitment of the theme 
is on showing a glorious achievement of tle 
Lord for the sake of his devoted gopi; an in 
Umapati’s play the emphasis is on showing 
an enjoyable quarrel and ‘mana’ between 
Krsna as a husband and Satyabhama as a co- 
wife. There is no doubt that the latter is very 


13. Pp. 17- 18. 
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much more successful work than the former 
but it has its own place and, in its own way, it 
is one of the best plays in pure Maithili at 
such'an early period. 

Ths Patni-Prasadda does not seem to be 
based on any earlier story. 


‘The theme of the play is the devotion of the wife 
of tho Brahmans to Krishna, even contrary to the 
wishes of their husbands ; it illustrates the futility 
of sacrifices for attaining the highest bliss.....Being 
pleased with them, Krishna helred the ladies to 
havea sight of the gods—a privilege which the 
Brahu.ans acquired only by religious rites. This 
drama illustrates the doctrinal idea that devotion 
alone leads to communion with God, not sacrifices 
and ingantations, !4 


Tho first extract below tells us what the 
gopa-boys (friends of Krsna) say to the Brah- 
manas, and the subsequent hue and cry at 
their wives going away to offer food to Krsna? 


qa— Tat wart aracfiaa ass Sad gaa! ae ant 
aag aa aa fagaa, at ae 12 ataal aa, a at fe tua, 
fe gaa tas ara oftelt Maras org one afrel ata t erat aI 
aq geat Ufa | (eg) * et ufe Ta AIHe ET ae aa Qa ane | 
aifé aaa oh aay mae we He Alaa sifa qieaeq HI UAT | 
Aad BY aT AT uF Tag! Ry qq gay af 23> 
TI Aaa, Me Fae Gag | faear afi Net ale | 

(b, This is how Krsna shows the gods to the 
wives of the Brahmanas: 

sfasy aot aah mat vag Rarer | Races Aer, z 
maaiaa aaa HATA AZAT AyAT BVA ae aay eaatag 
atal | aife gfazaaraa seaeats Bere 25% | 

2. Madhavadeva 


After Sankaradeva, Madhavadeva (1489- 
1596) the chief disciple of the leader, rose to 


14. Ankia Nt Int, p. 17. 
15. Pp. Qo, 7, 
tba. P. 11. 
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the apostolic gaddi. His highest achievements 
in poetry are said to be Ndmaghosa and Bkakts 
Ratndévalt both being works of Vaisnava 
philoscphy (the latter being translation of 
Tairabhukta Visnupuri’s famous work). His 
extant dramas are Arjuna-bhanjana, Bhojana- 
vyavahara, Bhumiletovd, Bhusana Herod, Rasa 
Jhumara, Kotord-kheld, Godlapard, Cora-dhara, 
and Pimpara-gucud. They deal mostly with the 
prauks of Krsna as a child. 


The Arjuna-bhanjana deals with the attem- 
pt of Krsna to untie himself from the Ukhari 
(pounding machine) for stealing away a curd- 
pot and uprooting two Arjuna trees (which 
were two cursed sons of Kubera awaiting their 
liberation). The play is almost entirely in long 
prose passages. ‘The following quotations will 
give an idea of the spirit in which the plays of 
Madhavadeva were written : 

darat aMal siasys saad afta Gang Test 397 wear | 
ale fiat ott wea aA Tq aMa— 

Say Fal WT CA HsaH ela WTA ar an ay ara 
San da aa Aiea ( Hea) | AVA arated Zt aed ale Tea | 
— kat atta aa ma slate WA syae Af wala HI Hal Fae aX 
fant ata) HACK FA SF, WHR AM AT HA WN ay Aiq- 
a4 | ag taal anes WA Me aaeIsT AT Gal cea fas | aTaH 
awa Mile Tq aaAe CATH aT 4a AH) Bw Ts wa waa 
qe % Aaa arnfad aga ca ql wa | Pe 

yaad Tat Macq gaa wht arta fate 
afta wat fan | 2 ala, 2.8 WA Tae Farag Frag faacai 
qaydia IA Aaa Mas ary (aha age argry ea ga HIE 
ange Aer Reva fafaea ciart Fae sae | TAR TAQ, saa 
afta aq alae ga ava | 2? 


16. P. 13. 
17. P, 18. 
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The Cora-dhard is very delightful. It 
describes how Krsna imputed the theft to the 
butter to the g-pis themselves : 

(0) aar—?@ are arard | ated era soia fs Tee f 
gy WAS FLA Aaals at HY Ss Gat Kal A ogqyy Hey 
af aad feet amaat Prater & Aa, cast arfe oat | 
a ory gas faanft aare erat sty HS sea | 

TMa—* ae age, aet wife fafad wea ae, At ard tae 
ara de) alert areata ery Aaa ares ara ae | atyae 
tic. 

(Lj- Maeaya srg gas aaa att & Te faa aera | ae TI 
aq tq FH Mat Aiala Ba AT VAST; afar gate anal | 28 
dhe Dompard gucud copicas anoil ic scene 

of Krsna stealing butter and prot:-sting quickly 

as only trying to drive away the ants from 
it: Listen to the rebukes of Yaéoda and 


Krsna’s retort : 
AMI—F Far | Wy Aerts fq aa AyaterH ata eA aa are 
ata | 
us| —@ Ale alert ate Far apie afa 
fesy —@ aa! ge faeac ale dea aa avaft wedar 
dea ale | ala AK Glad HAA ATT BET E+) GCs TA 
dia wae alten ara are aac | aie wl aga iste 1° 
Yus Biumi-letovea sivws Krsaw besmearinug 
his vody as a reply to Yasoda’s neglect in very 
charmiog manner: 
Atay — se ares ger Pafafad wns ahs waa ace 
slpey- ae anf ane, wife wees wat aqaaly Bar fart’ 
mes % fraratag to 
AMA -—B1e qa, arent qat asa waa lag | aG Tata 
waa’ | ale aifs Foa wear He | 
alle nifas safer alt yfr gata Fat °° 


Ik. Pp. 7, 8 9. 
19. Pop. i, 6, 
7 
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Bh Hea aoe st aa wre | aes Cry Shad afer way 
Zac) fate wq'c aifee wie ang Baal, IE aes Aare 
waa aa | ae Ga aaa aaa aie aaa aa TTS 
Td} Spat FE I... 


qa —aitie af agar re HN Aenea eA TA Tues ar 
AM F AAT AN Wa SAT AT Bae | 


Ma— waa —A<aTgT | 
1) ager ulater are fay | 
qaa alt aa qeaa fag | Hic. 7° 


Bhojaa \yavahara is aslender play and tries 
to show how Lerd Kysna was outwitted by 
Brahma when Ke was once, along with other 
cowherd-boys, enjoying his meals, by making 
tbe cows and, later on, the fellow cowherds 
disappear. The play is rather inappropriately 
named and the episode is left without any 
indication of the restoration of the cows and 
the aitermath—of course, as it stands, the name 
is not wrong, 


_ The Rasa Jhumara is a play very much 
different from others by Madhavadeva. It is 
a glorified nymn ot Krsna by Radha on:the 
‘RasatLilg night and is conspicuous by its 
neglect. of the formalities of the Satradhara 
ana Angi. It is thus begun: 


WaI—F Raa, aA ale BTSs aE | se Ais aay 
ai adel aa ag l ait wax agna feat cate nalt 
aaa aie | aA gRe ae AQ Tea, YNa Gee | ETAIK 
ea yma ay sah ate, TE TE Ay ge sea aA are 
aye faa adi day (7? 


20. P. 5. 
21. After Nand, p. 1, 
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3. Gopdladeva 


\fter Madhavadeva, Gopaladeva of Bha- 
vanipura became the head of the Assamese 
Vaisnava movement. His only play is Janma 
Ydird. It purports to depict the story of 
Krsna’s birth and his subsequent removal to 
Nanda’s house. The —— of the Lord 
is eceompanied by the provers cf tito rads : 


qA— ale aay saa aa Fite gf qf) afta maa. 
aT Fae Dae, fet etata efcaia | 
atla - Ua SraSst-—TiataT | 
Ta—at aga =A 
Wet Hoff aq ay) Etc. 
aa——aan aa amen RY ax qe ( HR) ala ( ala ) 
aia ana, AW Tae YAR | 
Qaqat wa—--B qatar ater Was 9 Aaat earaa wed Wea- 
atc \22 
This is how Garga Rsi Purohita of Yadavas 
rerforms the Jataukarma of Krsn. : 
aqo-—ae arate Aaa wart aT was we aya wa 
ane, a tae gae | fareat aft ater aft Ne) ae anes 
Jaa cat Ua Os sa ayia saa, WT ATA az ah Fa 
ar tae gare | frat efe ater aft ater 17° 
4, Rdama Carana Thakura 


Tho Kamsa-badha by one Rama Carana 
Thakura, the son of Raniadasa who married the 
sister of Madhavadeva, aid through whose 
1ustrumentality Madhavadeva became a disciple 
of Sunkaradeva. ‘The play has been uyticed by 
Hemacandra Goswami iu his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Assamese Mss**. It represents how 
Krsna and Balaram killed the wrestlers and 


~ 


93. Pp. 7, & 
23. P.14, 
24. Pp. 84-5. 
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their master Karhsa in a duel and set their own 
parents free. 


The Minor Dramatists 


An unknown disciple of Sankara Deva wrote 
the Syamanta Harana a drama which repre- 
sents how Krsna took away the jewel known as 
Syamanta Mani after subjugating Jambuvana, 
and ultimately married Jambavati, the latter’s 
daughter. 


The tradition of writing in this idiom con- 
tinued till much later times. For example, 
Srikrsnapraydnandmandtakam as yet unpublish- 
ed, belongs to the time of king ’ramatt. Singha, 
1745-1751 (A. D.) It contains speechus in Sans- 
krit, but the songs are in Assamese and 
Brajabuli?®, Another contemporary play is 
Kumaraharana?®. 


There are many other Maithili dramas in 
Assam belonging to this period, a study of which 
is difficult because of their inaccessibility. 


Characteristics of Maithili Dramas in Assam 


-Yhere are quite a few important studies of 
the Ankia Nat (as they are known) now avail- 
able. The Department of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Studies, Government of Assam, have 
published a collection of fifteen dramas with a 
critical intreduction by its able Assist: nt 
Director, Mr. Bani Kanta Kakati has discussed 
them in his Assamese work, Purani Assamiya 
Sdhitya and Proft.5.K Bhuyan has describid 
them in his valuable Assamese Literature, 
Anctent and Modern Luzac & Co. Mr. Kaliram 
Medhi recently and Sjt. B. N. Deka earlier wrote 


45. This information is froin Prot. Lekharu com- 
municated to me by Prof, P. Goswami, Gauhati. 


26, lnoformation from Prof. Goswrmi, Gauhati. 
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on the Literature of the period informative 
articles in the Journal of the K:itmripa Anusan- 
dhana Samitt. .\ brief summary of the main 
features of these dramas are given below. 


1. Name 


Though they- are called ‘Aakia Nat’ and are 
one-act plays (without any division into acts 
and scenes, all to be staged at one time), yet 
they are different from the Sanskrit Anka-class 
of plays. Mr. Barua says that most pro- 
bably the term Ankia is derived from ‘Aagika 
A bhinaya’, 


2. General 


As observed above, it should be remembered 
that these Nats evolved out of the recitals of 
Kavyas. The Oja-Pali party prior tothe Nats 
used to have its leader Oja (Oyha ? Jha? 
Maithila Brahmana ?) who extemporised or 
recited the songs which were accompanied by 
Palis playing on the cymbals?7. Sunkara Deva 
founda bit more of the gesticulations?® more 
effective in giving the mass awakening against 
the -bigotry of ‘Tantric worship. Thus, the 
elements of epic and song; were made to com- 
bine with gesticulation in these plays. 


There was no attempt at realism. The 
Assamese playwrights were like their Maithila, 
contemporaries more poets and musicians 
albeit in prose than actors and playwrights, 
The leaders of the period, Sankaradeva and 
Madhavadeva, were the greatest painters and 
musicians of their country. The dramas are 
therefore, replete with Ragas and are composed 
with the reciter in mind always. 


27. Ankia N4Gt, Int, p. 3, f. n. 1. 


v8. Of. the vogue of the Maithila work Hastamukt@s. 
vailé later on. 
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They are mainly in prose, but lyrics or 
songs intersperse them throughout. Sanskrit 
$lokas also occur, mostly as introducing some 
change or inthe Nandi. The Maithili of these 
dramas is often mingled with Assamese forms 
in songs, but in prose it is generally pure. The 
importance of the form of the 1 .nguage in these 
dramas cannot be stressed too much: barring 
certain orthographical and phonetic changes?® 
which undoubtedly has not preserved the 
language in its purity, and the unconscious 
mixture of Brajabhasa aud Assamese forms, it is 
remarkable that the scribes (who are generally 
in the case of the available texts of these 
dramas quite recent) have been fairly correct 
in giving us the text. The absence of frequent 
‘candrabindu’ and ‘4a must be accounted in this 
way ; yet in rate case they have continued, eg. 


mats (Keli Gondla p. 20) arf (Bhusana 
Herebo p. 4) Ftaapn (Bhumi letova p. 3) gears 
(Rasa Jhimura p. 2) aaw (Pimpara Gucod p. 3) 
ai? (Severa!}. 

Some words are ramarkable in these texte, 
as for examole, We (Rama Vijaya p. 17). are 
‘([bid.p.!11), ga and ata (Ibid. p. 18) amy (Lbid. p. 2:), 
fas (Several), ava (Rukmtni Harana p. 25) atte 
ateq (Ibid. p. !4), at (Pimpara Gucud p. 6) 
waft for afadt (Pdrijdtaharana, \. 11), 44 zEK 
amfag (Lbid. p 1%), af atae (Lbid. p. 8), arat gaye 
(Ibid. p. 6). 

3. Structure 

The subject matter of these plays was 

generally taken from the two epics (the Rdmd- 


yana and the Mahdbharata) and the puranas 
(esp. those dealing with Kysas in particular the 


29. See JKAMRUPA X, sil-iv, p. 1 ff. 
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Bhdgavata). They were not great innovators 
in subject matter, indeed the remark of 
Mr. Barua that they contain, “pictures of con- 
temporary manners and customs” is hardly 
true; the Nepal dramas perhaps reveal this in 
greater degree. 

The ‘caritra’, ‘vijaya’, and ‘Vadha’ were 
the chief types of Kavyas but they were not 
infrequent'y implied in dramas as well, which 
also admitted the Paringaya and Harana types 
of plays. 


The playwright usually displays remarkable 
success in brevity and concentration ; in one act 
whatever had to be said was said with proper 
punctuation of religious propaganda. 

“He had little opportunity to develop situations or 
(fur) depicting characters on many facades ; yet he 
was well aware that mere incidents and narra- 
tions, without the essential feature: of drama, any 
characterisation, do not make a dramatic work 
worth the name,........ (therefore) with the fewest 
master strokes he created characters and flashed 
them before the audience like figures on the 
screen 30 


The plays generally open with a benedec- 
tory prayer in Sanskrit and/or Maithili and 
at times ‘Nandyante Sitradharah’ is mentioned 
in some plays (e. g. Rukmini-harana). The 
Sitradhara or the manager calls for his ‘Sang? 
(friend) in the air: @ ay # ara The friend, 
one of the party, rephes : me eafa asa Etc. 
After this, the Siitradhara venerally does all 
the recitation himself. (Of course, the Nandy 
was als» sung by the Satradhara.) It is doubt. 
ful if in the Medieval times any other character 
made his appearance on the stage the way in 
which the Siitradhara goes on describing things 
(e.g. in Kdlt-Damana) can at best explain a 
pantomime, which is not certain. The purpose. 


30. Anksd Nag, Intr. p. 7. 
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of the disciples seems to have been to sing the 
songs that occur in between the prose recita- 
tions cf the Sutradhara. 


In modern times probably these plays are 
regularly acted in the ‘bhavanas' ‘of the village 
where there is a Choghara (or green room), 
and the data and the bahua (Bipata of Mithila ? 
the clown ?) also take pars along with other 
characters. There is no indicaticn in the texts 
of the Ankia Nats that this was donein the.16th 
and 17th centuries also ; of course the liklihood 
of painted scenes being used in the _ back- 
ground®! cannot be ruled out. 


“In these dramas dialcgue is introduced 
mainly to repest in prose what has been ex- 
pressed in the poetry. The Sntradhara gene- 
rilly uses prose for interpreting situations, 
communicating facts and filling the gaps, and 
thereby enabling the audience to follow the 
action®?,” Jf the latter statement is true, then 
there is hardly anythig left *o merit the name 
of dialogue ; it is, indeed, more or less narrative 
‘Kavya’ accompanied with music and probably 
incidental gesticulations, In poetry passages, 
situations are sometimes explained or delica- 
tely dwelt upon and generally the moral or 
religious aspect revealed. Poetry passages, 
thus, do not contain all or even majority of 
things given in orose. 

Though the acting (or rather recitation) 
was not taken up by a professional caste in 
As3am, yet since the leaders of the Vaisnava 
Movement were great musicians they were 


31. Note ‘azaraq’ | ‘ee qae’ (cf. Varyaratnakara 
afi ag ) and the absences «1 stage directions. such as 
‘enter’: “exit” (the siceatinns in Rukmintharana pp. 11-12 
are perhaps introduced by modern scribes), See Ankia 
N aj, Introduction, p. 2. 


33. Ankiad Naf Intr. p. 4, 
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more or less professionally equipped for this 
task. 


4, Their Achievement 


The Ankia Nats were above all religious 
sermons. Therefore, their language is direct, 
forceful and devoid of all ornamentation. 
There is hardly any figure of speech, any 
decorative comparison or contrast. Their sole 
purpose was imparting the faith of Lord Krsga. 
“Bhakti in its manifold forms swayed the lIfte 
of the masses and became the mainstay of the 
popular literature........But unlike the main 
schools of Northern Vaisnavite thought, Assa- 
mese poets preached the dasya and the vatsalya 
relations between Krsna and his devotee®?,” 

ankara Deva excelled in dasya bhava and 
called himself “servant of the Lord” (a phrase 
used by all his followers and disciples). Mad- 
havadeva emphasized the vatsalya_ rasa. 
“Madhava Deva throws a mystical glamour 
over the story of the Child Krishna and repre- 
sents him as an eternal child and a sportive in- 
carnation. Krishna may be won over by mother. 
ly love and affection as manifested by Jasoda. 
His pranks and play amused the gopis us well 
as the cowherds’’3*. Both have approached 
him not by penance and severe austerity but 
by simple love and sincere affection. Devoid 
of any metaphysical obscurity or abstruseness 
they feel that the ‘pati-patn?’ or ‘nayaka-nayika- 
bhava’ of the Bengal and other schools of Vais- 
nava faith were difficult to follow by the 
. masses and were likely to lead to curruption. 


The belief that in Kali Yuga Bhakti of 
Krsna alone is the way to salvation is emphasi- 
sed every where, e.g. Keli-Gopdla : 


33. Assamese Literature, P.E.N. 
"34. Ibid. 
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Haesy qatay al Vaal Fa MA sas Aaley gear | wile 
sya “Sf Nota” ama ah ara Fal me ware | snfe 
aia afte atag aife sera eae oft arfe oie | fared aferat 
FU TY aq vay aaa faa afe arfe ae) cer aria feat 
aft ser eft | agrat a9q ae ART aYer?® | 

The opportunities of describing Srngara 
are overlooked and the conception of mother 
is associated with women (cf. the description 
of Rukmini and Gopi in Rukmtniharana and 
Gopt-Kelt respectively, and the Rdsa-Jhumura, 
Ramavijaya, etc.) There is unique restraint 
exercised in these plays. Imagine Radha sing: 
ing a hymn to Krsna. This affects characteriza- 
tion and plot construction. Maithili play. 
wrights of Mithila proper present a great 
contrast to these writers in this respect. There 
is bere constantly an attempt to draw a moral 
against those who are love-stricken (Kamaturas), 
for example, . 

qao—Uaa wglea HY FAA Fear Farag | al Aa 
UA BATA afaae apay?® 


Most important of all, is the fact that all 
speeches are punctuated by the praise of the 
Lord in verse and prose and a constant refrain 
is chanted : 


“facat eft net eft Mat” 


5. Fenal Estimate 


Mr. Barua whom we have! quoted so many 
times above, sums up the final estimate of these 
playwrights in the following words: 

“Unlike the Sanskrit (and. we may add, the ‘regular 


Mithila plays) which demanded a cultivated, oriti- 
cal and experienced audience (of the court ?), and 


35. Ibid. p, 31, 33. Also cf. Pdéartj@taharana p. 3%, 
Arjunabhanijana, p. 18 ani 19 Coradhara p. 9. 


36. Keligopala p. 1%, 
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which did not admit the barbarians, ignorant men, 
heretics, and those belonging to the lower strata 
of society, the Assamese bhawana is a type by 
itself, and entirely a popular representation that 
breaks all social barriers and provides unalloyed 
enjoy ment to the village community not only with 
ocoasional recreation and diversion, but also ac- 
quaints them with the episodes from the epics and 
Puranas. ‘l'hus in an age, when literacy was con- 
fined to the privileged, and learning was essentially 
aristocratic, the bhawana served as a most powerful 
agency for dissembling knowledge. and educating 
the mass on art, literature, morality, religion 
and philosophy which is the greatest achievement 
for Assamese dramatio representation. 7" 


37. Ankia Nat, Intr. p. 14, 


CHAPTER X 
MEDIEVAL MAITHILI PROSE 


Maithili prose took form as early as the 
fourteenth century. Jyotirisvara’s Varnarat- 
nakara and Vidyapati’s Avahattha works reveal 
literary prose at a high level. Unfortunately, 
after Vidyapati, the available literature shows 
no evidence of any further attention being 
bestowed upon its cultivation. 


We can, however, trace the development 
of prose up to the present day when it rose to 
its full height as a medium of expression, in 
certain document and in the medieval Maithili 
Dramas. 


I 
DOCUMENTARY PROSE 


Documentary prose is made up of various 
kinds of state papers, Judgments, grant-deeds, 
slave-deeds and contracts. Only a few of them 
have come to light and therefore the discussion 
on them must necessarily be taken to be based 
on the available documents alone. 


They are important for the information 
they give on some aspects of Maithila life and 
also tor the development of the language. Their 
influence was not at all felt on subsequent 
Maithili literature but they are representaiive 
of the form of the language current in the 
medieval period. A careful study of the spelling 
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of some controversial Maithill words in medie- 
val Maithili will undoubtedly remove unneces- 
Sary doubts regarding the correct traditional 
way of spelling them. 


Service Deeds or Contracts 


The earliest and in many ways the most 
important of these documents are those in 
which the sale, gift and the emancipation of 
slaves or servants are recorded. These deeds 
are very important for studying the social 
history of Mithila. It is not known if slavery 
was Current in any form prior to the ‘medieval 
period but in the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century it was an established custom in the 
province. 


There are several kinds of service documents 
available. The commonest ones are the ‘Bahi- 
khata’, the sale or purchase deeds of servants, 
the deeds of emancipation, called under certain 
circumstances ‘Gauriva-va(ca?)tikapatras’ and 
‘Ajatapatras’,and ‘Catilas.” They are executed in 
set forms. Some of them are in pure Sanskrit 
and some are in mixed Sanskrit and Maithili. 
Some are in the nature of an agreement form 
which the parties concerned signed. Others are 
in the form of letters addressed by one party to 
the other. Many of these mention that the 
deeds are prepared by a third man, generally 
a Kayastha (=clerk ?) and that he received a 
fixed sum for executing the deed. 

The Sanskrit documents! of this class are 
the most elaborate and formal ones. They 
are of large size and give various details, legal 
and religious, to make them appear, properly 
executed deeds. Indeel we have evidence to 


i. JBORS June 1921 (Vignulala Sastri's discoveries 
dated 528 and 549 L.S. and some from Raj Library, Dar- 
bhanga and i my possession. 
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show that in later times some of these were 
executed even on Stamped Paper in accordance 
with the law of the land. They invariably 
mention (a) the date in La. Sam., Sake, Vikrama 
Samvata and Fasli 5an;(b) the ruling autho- 
rities right from the Moghul Emperor the 
titular head of the Indian Empire, or the Hast 
India Company or their agents, to the ruling 
sovereign of Mithila; (c) the name of the 
persons purchasing, transferring or emancipa- 
ting a slave; (d) the caste, age, price and the 
distinguishing marks on the body of the slave; 
(e) the conditions governing the durability of 
the deed and the obedience of the slave; and 
(f) lastly, the signature and consent of the 
parties concerneda nd their witnesses. 


Their vernacular counterparts are small in 
size and simpler in form. They do not give 
dates in all the Eras: they do not mention the 
authorities at all. Thoir main concern seems to 
be to state the facts and conditions of service, 
The signatures, including those of the witnesses 
and sometimes of the clerk, however, contiiue. 


|. The Gauriva-catika 


The ‘Gauriva-catikas’ are the earliest dated 
vernacular deeds of this kind extant. They 
were first brought to light vy the late Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jhaiua note on @ Sanskrit Judg- 
ment of MM Sacala Misra*. He thought the 
term ‘Gauriva-catika’ was a technical name re- 
ferring to ‘slavery’ or ‘service’. On a careful 
study of the documents whero this iame occurs 
it appears that it was a name applied to the 
act of emancipating the daughter of one’s 
‘Bahia’ (servant) whon she was married to some 
one else. 

The first ‘Gauriva-catika’ available is that 
of 1615 quoted by Dr. Jha: 


2, JBORS, June-Sept,, 1921, p. 122. 
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Ws M20 Agaganzerat ga vaikmagal shaa- 
(art at eiaq aitaa( art) fesr vaasafa aaaearle eae 
qigaih aues F2l vgtialal Teayl a at Fase sasq 
femtgfa AeH um say ay ate afawa ale att ena Fata 
ataeq afe afaaua at uatafea ( owta fa) oat fafearaar 
silnqaeanengata fafaa faqaqiqnda angragadia wea 
Arey || 

(Literal trunslation) “In the Saka year 1537 (1615 
A D) on the fourth day of the bright half of the month of 
Veisakha, Friday, Sri Ramabhadra Sarma makes over this 
deed of sale relating to slavery (0, deed of emancipation) 
to Sri Kagila Dasa. Tadatra, etcs.’’ (This appears to stand 
as the abbre:iated form of some legal formula®.) 

(So far the language of Sanskrit) 


“The daughter of my slave Harai, by name Paduml, 
fair-complexioned, who is married to your son 
ri Krsna I have given unto you, after taking from 
you one rupee ; [ have no connection with her.” 
(This is in Maithili). 

‘“4g witnesses hereof are Sri Ramala Misra, Sri 
Siddhinatha Jha, and Sri Ananta. This has been 
written, with the permission of both parties, by 

ri Gshgadhara Sarma.” 


(Signature) of Sri Ramabhadra,” 
(This is again in Sanskrit.) 


As regards the subject-matter of the dooument, it is 
interesting to note that the deed is drawn in favour of the 
father-in-law of the girl concerned ; and as such would 
appear to be more in the nature of a deed of emanicipation 
than of sale. The executor of the deed talks of having 
“civen away’ — not sold’'—the girl. 


The language also of the vernacular portion of the 
document is interesting, as the forms qeTF , YT , a, 
afar al and iq are not current in modern Maithilt, 
in whioh we have corresponding forms azts, FU, ey 


afang, at ( or G—even 4 ) and Slat. The oT termination 
in the first two words would appear to stand for the 


3, This is given in Sanskrit docu ne nts very fully, 
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Dative @ termination of Sanskrit, which in the modern 


form, has been replaced by the (Dative), probably 
borrowed from Hindi*.” 


Besides, we should note how quitely the 
Sanskrit expression ‘qgdt anf’ is introduced in 
the midst of a vernacular sentence. In spite of 
the archaic flavour of the style and the matter- 
of-fact statement and the set form of the 
language it marks a real advance on the syntax 
of Early Maithili Prose. 


The next document of this kind, dated 
1667/68, shows the changes that had come in 
the Janguage® : 


Wo Fo uve BET SG Fe Sieg aaa F AAT 
geal dia arfkarrradafa tqeaaert Must & Stay Aa afaaa 
Sea's 321 sferar ofagiafa wr %"... ---ferarera eae TReaTT Hy 
tfaufe | ofe wa anal Was Mata ad eV wes 


The mixture of Sanskrit and Maithili is 
found here as before: the formalities being 
entered in Sanskrit and the facts in the verna- 
cular. But there is no Sanskrit at the end. 
The endings in 8’s disappear now. It is worth 
noting that the medieval Maithili equivalent 
of the rupee is ‘eta? and not ‘ey as in modern 
Maithili. The term ‘aaa’ is not clear, but it 
seems to refer to the ‘fees’ exacted for eman- 
cipating the girl. 


The ‘Gaurivacatikas’ were granted at least 
till the days of MM Sacala Misra (c. 1794), for, 
people could claim the right of granting Gauri- 
vacatikapatras to the daughters of their slaves 
in his days®. 


4. Ibid. 

5. MITHILANKA ii, p. 12 quoted from JBORS 

op. Cit. ° 
6. As is clear from his judgment printed in JBORS, 

June 1920. . 
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2. The Bahikhata 


The ‘Bahikhatas’ or the ‘Slave-Sale deeds’ 
were a sort of contract to serve in return for 
some money which bound the servant to one 
master alone. Most of these are in pure Sans. 
krit. The earliest extant ‘Bahikhata’ is dated 
as far back as 509 La. Sam. (=1627/28A. D.)7: 


fafaxeg qenMeRaeale Ustad! gah aay aatdia aa- 
aaifen aa (2) gated fran aaqtharls aa daa ao do yok 
nrauale &« at ga: WeAAzarzarla asc acta usernfaifa 
GANYMA aesae aaiaa ama Hala aly-arysaara diz- 
gaara diarsaar daar wifes Belseara of Tat A AEITAT 
aval mayIT wad sysad da Cealtaq anid feared 2 
aefa meat yaa | aralaeaeaHayeaTd uaa) w(t) wz- 
aTararay af aighasrtiar etacagat aaeat agarlarsi 
alat fantaata_aa fanlaatal && geaigt ...na eftata-d 
of Bgud BHera aise VA Wigs a... | 


Other extant documents of this class are 
dated 1746, 17559 1812/13,%° 1820, 1836 and 
1838. It appears that after the mid-Nineteenth 
Century slave-sale was not favoured by the 
court and, therefore, they continued to be 
executed only as popular ways of arranging 
service-contracts. 


Vernacular counterparts of these docu- 
ments are rare. Those which have come to 
light are generally in the nature of gift or 
transfer of slaves from one master to another. 
For exampie, a deed dated L177 Fasli (=1770 


% Same as f.n. 5 above. 


8. In the kaj Library, Darbhanga, -een through tho 
sourtsey of the Librarian. 
9. Ibid. 
10. This and the rest are in my possession unle © 
otherwise mentioned. 
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A. D.) speaks of Maharaja Pratapasimha (1761- 
1776) transferring two slaves to one Rucipati 


Jha: 
( aaa 2 ) 
( are ) 

Res of of caste aerex Jataatear aac faafaay sit 
Sadia sy Ueaa.......aad way ter gg aes ot ehaar 
WI BTS FV He MA sar at wal Aag_we shaq FA 
aia aftee gaat Wag Igner sarge aftee sa gfe 4% Vs 
Gq § R99 Ser tlt? 


and another, dated 1218 Fasli (=1811 A. D.) is 
a deed granting the scrvices of the son of one 
Ratneégvara to one Jayadatta Jha: 


aft Ua: 
cafes I aearerer off TART VAT AETTAT of] Wea AAT: 
Saale H Gererh Fer olet hie afeat eat AH A AIST % AA 
ae at et wa ae ofeaia a afer wal hs tar arf ea 
GAC HAM AAT BC AT ysl aes aara ta waa ya Tareas 
arnary fage sia ela ar: 28 ai Te +) 842A Me Aaa | 


off TAPANFAT: 
aig! 


off tHa1y YT 
al at aT aAUeT AT 
ai: ( Taka 


It will be noticed that these two deeds are 
in the form of letters. From the point of 
view of the development of the language the 
words ‘aqqar (aterm ), ‘sre’, “atler’, ‘G? (nomina- 
tive), and ‘iY are to be noted. They are 
far removed from the archaic forms in the 
‘Gaurivacatikapatra’ of 1615, and yet they are 
forms not current in modern Maithili. .The 
structure of the sentence is more supple and 
shows greater awareness of the connection of 
the clauses and sub-clauses. 


11. Raj Library. 


I [plies bojie B § 13% Labi bbc 
b Qi MEE pe b EE (j) ehlop 
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3. The Ajdtapatra 


The deeds of emancipation are known as 
‘Ajatapatras.. The following is a Ajatapatra 
dated 1235 Fasli (=1828 A. D.): 

zafea sartatafad || ot agar fans wy toot ala figs 
mot wail fara of carat ale( ar) s aida tii aed 
Aes area afe(fajya arate a orale Ara eda a B alel 
Star aft Wate alec ft stata aaraqa fafa ter Hifsz sear 
Bal AH A BA T TIBIA TAH AT ST TT Fa 22W’ Slag aylea 
afg cael Aage...Maa Telia | 


A, Ths Akurarupatra. 

From the beginning of the Nincteenth 
Century, besides selling and purchasing — slaves, 
the tendency of entering into partial contracts 
of service seems to have found favour with 
the people. ‘hey are called ‘Akararapatras’ 
and ‘Janaudhis’ (or Janauti or Janaudi). They 
differ from the ‘Bahikhatas’ in that they do 
not bind the servant to the master in every 
respect. Heremains free to choose his way 
of life as he pleases so long as he accepts the 
conditions of the ‘AkKararapatra’ and the 
‘Janaudhi” These documents are executed by 
potters, washermen and labourers in the field in 
favour of one or many persons. 

In the following contract (‘Akararapatra’) 
the potters undertake to do all the repairs and 
general upkeep of the well of Kapiladatta 


Mishra : 


wz ar £) wa wl 
3 (2) aaa a 


uA we Wi 


iE 

1:3 

Bw a S 

fread 8a, gedia wt ale vein wT aeadt cegia an ang 
qwia Wy tay ceva Gries of aftenad fag B wa aay 


bith Bp [kp 
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anu vale cer 3% wet fate ta ale WaT Haq Cae TaTy aT 
WS AAA TAT AITSTS VASE SYST AMA eH Wes Hag aa 
& OR a a aad a aia wea |e asa ae THUe-Ta fale ta 
GAT LKR Ga le Lo Ya GaG—"? 
(1619 A. D.) 
The washerman promises in the following 
documents to wash the elethes of Kegava for an 
annual pay of aunas fourtcen only??: 
fad sautarar i Are (a at are HI Sata saa aus 
Awi--ea Wags sen ais wma aka F ge vq Ya Fe— 
Al ATE T A GWE AGH 7A Gea Ayal Tae allt eer Wee 
AlAl Salat Ga Fiat la sa We ale da ale ev Us 
Vio al aa Ga HSt Ai Al asa Hal 
afta SAA W: AyL-— 
agi al Hama difa TaN fram 3 ad 
(1844 A. D.) 


c. Lhe Janaudhe 
The documents that follow show a slight 
change in form. They can be generally der- 
cribed as ‘Janaudhis’ or ‘agreements of service’. 


- The ‘a’ or Jabourer’ agreed to serve a particu- 


lar person, and no other person, in lieu of some 
payment. It appears that there was a differ- 
ence hetween the slave ( afgat) and this kind of 
labourer (a4). ‘Ihe latter had to be paid regular 
wages and was buund to serve only condition- 
aliy, whereas the former was bound to serve 
the master without any regular wages—ot 
course, he was looked after as a member of the 


-tamily and was provided with every necessity 


of life by his master. 


12. MS with me. 

13. Annas fourteen meant very much more in those 
days than they do today. This excluded, of course, other 
forms of payment by the householder, 
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The earliest extant ‘Janaudhi’ goes back to 
181914, In this (and in another dated 1857*5) 
the labourer agrees to serve as a labourer twice 
a month; in another, of 1851,'* he accepts to 
work for half day, per month; and in still 


another of 1859,47 to serve once a month only. 
The last contract is quoted here: 


ga53 ae ae 
#7. » ~ 6 B 
Pan” (ea Ft ap 
a 4 Sa we bk 
+A 6 
ll -« + ace ne 
-—_- toy — 
ol 2 ww tr de 


fro of falearti ag & wiz alfHa TIgyT THAT Fadl BINT eA 
1 qael faa at safe Wal wme-c ara farat si aifes 
age as aU BTA Bie A areas Mes ga tq HE 
asqr afe ae ala Geant ail aan geal ( gat ) at farang 
eer ara afew asa ara fea Ga sate afee Ae RAT 
alae aaa at HA zfs aa QWow alear aTlts ake dq Ga— 


It is clear from this document that the 
labourer was under the control of the person 
from whom he took a‘Janaudhi’ though he 
served him only fora limited period and for 
regular wages. 


0. Lhe Nistarapatra 


There used to be other kinds of contracts 
too; contracts (Kayara) for payment of debts 
and for their remittance “Nistarapatra’). For 
example, in the following one Laksmana pro- 
mises to make his wife the slave-maid-servant 


14, MSin Raj Library, Darbhanga, 
15. Ms with me. 

16. Ibid, 

1%. Ibid. 


ph th SQh> 1b kh} bal [Re B 


BHR) b Pik MEAD ie 
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if he could not pay the sum hack by the 
Purnima of Caitra 1270 Fasli (=1863): 

fa: agay ward arala frae@ars soar eel aiay eq sitredt- 
ara (wt) & aa (as) aa ale ste cx Us aR AR 
moet af tsa Gar aaa Hara ax F ae aarg SMT aes 
afe Ja st vel ge Se aq WIT 42 AIST BT A ATA aq 0 
aa aa afe WH Ut BA a: Meal fer at: satiS gs at! 9 


In one of these documents some persons 
promise to pay fines and grind some corn if they 
allow their cattle to graze in the fields of one 
Laksminatha Jha or if they cut away the fodder 
from the fields. (Dated 1199 Fasli=1792 A. D.): 


4 ' 
El 4 = BY 
= 2 — 
oe a = WV ‘ix tr At 
4. 6a a a 
Bm A mw 
aa 3 w Sw 
a3 reh & 


J dasa al sis 
J/fafad naar vtyaa al face dea wl Agee daa 
asa danet saap atic sat et tlea/ 
HY... Paaat fafa ta wie H ea aaH a age AFD T 


wale aa aa )e at aae an aie af ale Gas maa 


faerie = ftay) adiar Beats GTaT SAAT Gaaar abt Faq aa 
ete ara ara Tie 2 da. +” 
Grant Deeds 


The grant deeds are known as ‘¥rttipatras, 
They are mainly male up of a detailed des- 
cription of the purpose of the grant and of 
the area and location of the land donated. 
They also set out the conditions under which 
it is to be enjoyed by the receipient and his 
successors. Most of these are formal,but 
some ar3 informal also. 


18, Ibid. 
19, Raj Library, Darbhanga, 
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The formal grant deeds are of two kinds. 
The first is illustrated in a deed given to 
Manivatha Thakura by Maharaja Pratapasimha 
dated 1170 Fasli (=1763 A.D.): 

fafe-aeras of cartfae tazarat aay ancaafaat gona 
a Afqars sgt nega afaqafuead Aa fea a fade 
HAA Ml Aner Bi avifiar wm afsar aw saug fsze qHay 
Tay fae AeaTe GaaT ATT aTHIE aE T Gear Mere Alay As 
Mla AAR & BHA AeA Gq Vloo ata af |ifa AAT BT HT sila 
Aaa yh ta wie are ga eras set faa faner wea cia at 
Gay faner | ats aaa colle Ae FATT AeA os | AIT 
@aiitart aeq 2oRls Hard fasze aeq vile Aa fadiat ae cle 
WT AMET HEA VWI MTA Alsat WT We AA WauwA weg € Liv 
@ifat aaray ata aata Fear Hea | Vara F YA sey ga Tiare 
fafa aa Fa aca) afta sar of ifs aedae aft of Fai 
Maifen afe gia are afe 23 Asa aa age |2° 
Another cxtunt documents of this class is 
dated 1171 Fasli(=1764).4? 

The second form is illustrated in the 
following grant dated 1187 Fasli(=1780 A. D.): 


— ( taanda ) 
( arél area Giza BF ) 
fafa: | Agra +} oft araafae serge Fatarai aqraqcfasfyaj +f 
fad wr Aaa Tfarafas Ast facar saat aral acare 
fargfa gare gag fae | arat ast usage sala Fat aa 
{toe aa a write aa se ois aac aia ta TG 
Ge SlVl....3 Ver fares | 


mn 3,9) 
axe fanet " 
aTfat aat at awagg avara Hes | ara HT aT a seis 


90. Jivananda Thakura, ‘‘Candrakulapragasti,” p. 17. 
21. Raj Library, Darbhanga. 
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gn dare Wir sce aa | ofits aqrsi-tfe aaracari srl 
ayarfes aft eee ara aff x Da aa are |?2 


Another similar document is dated 1221 Fasli 


(= 1814 A. D.).28 These are semi-formal grant- 
deeds. 


The informal grant of land is conveyed 
in the form of a personal letter, e.g. the follow- 
ing [lated 1150 Fasli (=1743 A. D.) ]: 


bis B ID 
B) Zbiep 


area ll azatiadl aazy afaat paced Sfaara velar 
HaaT WT AMAT Aas of) faeafagey aAeHTA- 
HUTA | AH AAT AST ALG eT HY WH AHL Sera Vly 
Q wale Aa asa ata ATA afe Maer aa CRao la?4 


Another such informal grant deed is dated 1155 
Fasli (=1748 a. D.). 28 


The vocabulary of all these deeds is 
dominated by Persian and Arabic. The reason 
is obvious. Persian was the language of the 
Moghul Empire and it was supposed that legal 
dignity will be added to these documents if 
they were in keeping with it. There is not, 
like Sanskrit grant deeds, any literary or 
descriptive beauty in them. Tney are simple 
and factual. A!l that they reveal as prose 
specimens is the change in the form of some 
words > g- 3) and in the predoiminence 
of non-Sanskritic elements. 


22. Ibid. 

23. Jivananda Thakura, op, cit. p. 30. 
24, Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

25. Ibid. 
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There are some extant documents where 
the grant is cancelled. One of these, dated 1136 
Fasli (= 1779 A.D.) is quoted as an illustration ;: 


( arél a) Tae Gea Ss ) ; 

Reis tte avaafae aetet eaeaai aat-aqe-faafaai of 

nfents aig ana arat as gat sal Wat AA AaKT oft 

THIET Fl BT AAA RAT Ade a Sieg ea acaia aq I 

ae Watea aq Clem aner gh ( +) aaa weak ate 
HIaIA Weaqt= 26 


Judgments and Other State Papers 

Since Mr. K.P. Jayswal published a 
memorable Sanskrit Judyment of Maithila 
court of 175447, it Levams. clear that Mithila 
alone could pres:rve the longevity of the 
adminstration of Hindu Law till modern times: 
These documents called Vyavasthapatras, were 
probably proparod sometimes in vernaculir also 
in later years, 

We have, however, soine documents which 
are very much like vernacular judgments in a 
style d.fferent from the Sanskrit judgments. 
The earliest cf these is the briefest and is datep 
as early as 1150 Fasli (=1743 a. D.): "| 
af i at Uafagsegegt aa aifas of asad wr OF 
ae WaAaia | Atal aals weaTa saat yfy t<sifa fener 
ARIAT Gat To BAG at LMho TTT MA Rar aa 
Sart fer of uf faner fara | aca anlar as aera aeazae 
SUM | it Yo { Aa aa agar daa Haed | 28 

The next document available of this kind 
is d:ted 1199 Fasli (= 1792). 29 Unfortunately 
@ portion of it has been burnt but it appears to 


26, Ibid: (obtained from one Padmanabha Jha), 
27. JBORS 1920. 

28. Same as f.n. 26 above, 

29.- Ibid. 
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have been a full statement. It is not clear if it 
iS a mere statement recorded in an assembly of 
experts ora judgment. From what has remain- 
ed of it, it appears that it describes the details 
of a quarrel between one Rucidatta Jha and 
one Sankaradatta Jha and the account of it is 
certified by several people : 


( afar ) 
at) of] HRI 
ooo fa Glet ll Mahara sig areal wTsT Lafaanrare- 
WIS SUE 
sameeate Ama Et say ay waza ula ag Na ehetasma z 
evens TAG TH Mehraa wi B AAT Weg a... ... 
ee ceteeceecee eee ID BWR Tenge awa Mehra aghy 


srowerrs coe td % ferfa@a +t awa wi A atle wgga 
oo eee TT RTE 8R AAT aaa aT TENA wT oil Stet wT ax 
ae ee AA WISI BUTE Big da aaa aah aafe 
soveoeee TAME AAA M VARTA Waa Galas ga eek 
teaser cafe J safest oifs ee oH fan F eiga & axa a 
sccrsssenreee ee AE ATAM AGT Ml Warcaa wl seat HR sHe.... 
PYTETITL ILLITE TTT eee qt gale. Ta A oe 
afesy ata ciefyed wl @aate aWa Al... 
acd WI wl Slat wieasThH TMA sd sey ary. 
jaw afieaa afe a Fae alae ai altars ay... .... 
HRA afta aga of Pred wl aK HUI welq a Ga eee q- 
qT CTS A are ala ot aeyara war oft ageaa fat Sar ¢t of} wane. 
aa war of Aaft wr of cee war gene BIN ETH AEA aVA 
sess ecceee AR TEA BARE TILT gf ae Hise aga oi efaea F 
cesccrece covsceseceedl’l GHA RH teqH aaq ay ale Arar 
cetccecceseeee Mt MSUAT WIM Nar shea ata saat aq 
sooo GR GHZ TAT AT FT CLUE te Ta 4 afS Ta 2 
aaTg—— 
Noh arg war aft etapa war al sty feay 
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seg -— 

of meyata wr et asa fa aa 

a] warded wr oft Aah wT 

Lastly, we have a decision of the Maharaja 
of Mithila dated 1246 Fasli (= 1839 A. D.): 
fafg nena et a exfae agrax ta - Qarai - aqranefa- 
afaai oof fama sige B syaenrafRey | wai ae we 
aia, aaar arene aware fargfa gare ga fart %era faale- 
mifa aK AS IHC H BA WWE aE T Sale ata aT Sa 
ada siaaate afqu aq aes au fret al Gel B ear 
ale i aie qs ciua aa a fanereo ast fener eta | fax 
BA AT HH HAH Alga Tata HUT Vara S ey B gel gananky 
aq Sa sea | vifia wat faaer sf Sar aiafea af— Higa 
afa arta gfe & asl Uist aa aaz| F° 

Other State papers that «are available are 
‘paravanas’ (1796 24 and 18008), appointment 
letters ®® eg., from Maharaj, Madhavasirmha 
(1°76—1808), administrative and _ business 
letters 8* (1744, 184), 1845 etc.) and instructions 
for punishments. They are generally in digni- 
fied and highly Persianised style eg., in the 
following one dated 1245 Fushi (= 1838/9 A.D.) 
the .entire passage is full of Persian and 
Arabic words : ; 
Hea of) gafee serge Fatal aqrandfaafaal srary- 
ale faaay fala al tasting galeaa gard: = way waa 
adi tee aware fergla Aare frafearfa acae ARTA AARC F 
age dgdla masta atagard Bg Get FB Aa Sat ale alae 
SAT at Bal Vat afar wet | BY TAT HART Basa Baars, WT 


& et Qa Jeel afasria A Ala qa Al Sgt ard) AY -Braa- 


30. Jivanauda Thakura, op. oit. p. 40-41. 
31. Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid, 
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Tze ward an ghR iat aT Ay aad Fa wea | WI Reta 
aie arr sifat Bar KR amnfsa SEAATA Aisaat Baal Ay 
HIT saad) MT Ia Huai Hea | Faas sl Alege B aa 
saat st savas fsa gEnatar aia gin ats ga 
HCA | WY Vera aT -sefee gar cela Uarale wasn eae Za- 
MTA 28 AT HUST HA | AY StH BTA H Alay Arata faare 
Aye aa @a a A aa feat | tS Alaenta aa Ae 
ean aq Oe Etc, Weds aa vu ma faa avr 
ony 35 / 
Ordinartly, tow: ver,a more homely and easy 
language is u-~ed eg., in the following letter 
addressed by one Vijayugovindasbhha in 1252 
Fasli (=1845 A. D.) there is no mainerism= or 
artificiality : 
afta efacira yafa arae mea ol aga ar ae qT 
Us al ot fasaaifaeera aQTATEgd | Gay aNaHal Hue wea- 
ga Saale aval aig wars St = Mal yea B ot UFecacrea wt 
a nea Ue May sala AM aaa Aen aged + 
Gia IS AE FAR BW AT FH GH VIaT AMAT eA afe Wea 
Hy gas ge Wes Uo Ward waa faa age @ faaa 
mPa Was ic. °° : 


Letters 


‘There are numerous letiers37 in the latter 
half of this period. Gut unfortunately they are 
not of this literary kind: they only serve the 
purpose of conveyiog brief messages of welfare 
or of request for suine work. In the letters of 
Maharajakumara Vasudeva®® to his tather-in- 
law Jjanakinatha Jha there is some amount of 
enthusiasm and feeling. In general the following 


“5 Jivananda Thakura, op. cit. p, 40-41. 
36, Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 
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letter will provide an illustration of style: 
they are not used as a form of writing: 


Gl 
a 4 4 S SRR 


waa asa ugetaa fafa ot tasiaca gahaaty 
Heit ot oft wgafae aatgzear gaishysd wa aaa Maas 
SUT Wa Maes eT | WIM aga dia & Fey srsat ars at 
Set aI Sua sas ara afe fas wag ale F Faa aga ama 
aq t faaet wget ol — % MAME S Tey Waa as BY WIA Het 
qa faaa st faa get eta afa sibs ofe 22 aq 220k ara | 

mat Ser AAT ATH EAT TNT BLE AI fe |—zfa °° 
Conclusion 


Rarely do we come across any literary 
beauty in these documents. They have no scope 
for imagination—-they are dry and matter-of- 
fuct papers. The chaiacteristics of documen- 
tary prose as revealed in the abov~ illustrations 
are brevity of statement, economy of words, 
simplicity and clarity. hey are not liferary 
because their lusiness is ty be dotached and 
impersonal, “hey nave almost all the qualities 
of legal prose. There is clear-herdedness, the 
exact use of words and the authoritative tone. 
There are also necessarily jargons, technical 
terms, mixed with ordinary words, 


Their importance in the history of Maithili 
lies in filling a gap in the development of prose, 
by revealing certain forms of words and the 
syntax developing from the archaic to the 
modern, and in allowing us a glimpse into the 
social history of Mithila and serving generally 
as historical records. 


Il 


PROSE IN THE. DRAMAS 
There is no vernacular prose in Kirtaniya 


eee 


39. Ibid. 
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dramas. If there is any indicaticn of it, it is 
that prose might have been orally introduced 
after the tradition of Jyotirisvara’s Varnara- 
tnakara. In ‘regular’ Maithili Kirtaniya 
dramas there is not even this scope for verna- 
cvlar prose. 


In some of the dramas of Nepal, however, 
prose does find a place. There are no long 
written passages extant but small sentences are 
introduced in between the songs, as illustrated 
in discussing the ‘regular’ dramas of Nepal. 
The purpose secms to have been to provide a 
contrast and a relief to the monotony of song 
and music. 


Mr. Augustus Conrady disting :ishes two 
layers of the language used in prose passages of 
Hariscandranrtyam of Siddhi-Narasimha. The 
first he considers is that which is intended for 
the conversation of higher class of people and 
the second in which the lower charagters 
speak. 


In the opera-like Nepalese dramas there 
is not even this much of prose. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi has suggested that there were ora] prose- 
passages introduced in them in the way in 
which Kirtaniyaé dramas might have done it. 


It is in the Ankia Nats that prose is used 
most widely. Indeed, more than three-fourths 
of the text of these dramas is in prose, Not 
only are proso passages eXtensively used, they 
are also the greatest lJiterary prosé specimeus 
in the Middle period. 


Prose in these dramas has all the good 
qualities of narrative prose. They can‘ convey 
to the spectators “the speed of events and the 
actuality of objects” through “concreteness, 
economy and speed” The following passages 
jllustrate this: 
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(i) i—shasqe qa Prtqaral gf afte aif agent Heya 
THA Fay | VS zler Mae | een Hq Aaa wae afer AF 
aMaH AVA TA TAT, AW ae Yas | faeart eft ater a | +° 

(ii) qa--@ araifas | ania uae fafa sitar frat alee 
TAA Tagg | Ua Aa area sma fsa ara TA 
ate Ghat affa wa aga dla ATA ITT ase ACHAT TA 
Gh StH afieel Relat TE AY Hae | Wiad sore WAS Alat- 
a aa geatga feet siafale Ha He, KA STH Hager Wry 
ama Faq | TAs Ved feare near aga Fa i*! 

(iii) qa-- Vea aeert Hsqe faare Fe | aqaeat aT TH 
aia Ia Saat sraTeTs Agel AFA aa ate, Bales A TIT, TATA 
Mat Hey ay Bey, PSI, AIT, TH, BASIE WH age 
BAT; Wa: A a Fgh AeeT as a7 ae TY aaa. . wat 
wal era afd wea eq gad gued afe aaa wae 
aalagy ater |*? 

In the above extracts the playwrights have 
not elaborated or decorated their descriptions. 
There is no scope for mingling the personality 
of the author or the narrator with the objects 
described. The words are few and do not allow 
the speed to be clogged. As for concreteness 
we, have expressions like wy gf, wat area, 
aq aeaq etc. There is simplicity of tho most 
naked kind—no figures of speech, no difficulties 
of idiom and construction, nothing to obstruct 
easy intelligibility of the passages. The move- 
ment of the lines is rapid though not animated. 

This dces not mean that the prose style of 
the Ankia Nats is not elevated. They are punc.- 
tuated every now and then with ‘farat gt da 
eft aya’ and have religious fervour in most of 
their speeches. 


FA— ME Bray AG, TH aq ara sigey ae qe TT AAT SA 


41. Ra@ma-Vtjayu, p, 26. 
42, Rukmintharana, p. 45. - 
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a aa, we digs wea ata aarw 33 wag 
" 8ae; at Fae Yaw; favar eft De |< ster |*® 
awa Al Moet a arian as carer sae aa TAT 
Vast | qerat wats asa usr 2fa FH saa at ae Dae, 
faarat eft tie eft aie | 

This passage has religious solemnity and 
dignity both by reason of its subject matter and 
that of its rhythm. It presents an excellent 
contrasi. to the auiet and small sentences in the 
Nepal dramas. 

In works like the Ankia Nats which intend 
to teach Vaisnavism and faith in the glories 
of Lord Krsna there were bound to be direct and 
Short sentences. ‘There are consequently, no 
complexities of Maithili verb and no varieties 
of declension of Maithili nouns. But emotional 
dialogues are present. There are different 
scales of emotion aroused even with al! these 
limitations in the following passages: 

(i) ane—~—@ aeq wife afta veg fafa cere Gt aE 
aife aitara mes Wie, sa aa fava ares aiga atfe | ailée 
aa ara afisra Fa aeaia Ht a Gore Alena Wea sara 
eal t+ 

(iis qa-—z anaes ! stan 8 aqqeszt TWMWWIAS Te 
faaree | TH ANA 94 MEK FI | aay TU ala asa | GIS HAT 
MS THAT. Wie Tis at tee |'> 

(iii) qa--aareax asqefsnatia aq ataza afet alfea... aa 
quate fad gra sae | afenq! adie alga alata amaanae 
tae | Wes FA AeT TT BI Yaw ara aera aus tama |*” 

(iv) wWisa—--2 are agar! Mert tea aeg cea wife 
afus gar steey aa mages Saory, alert fas sara, aes 


45. Bhttsana Herebo, p. 1. 
44, Parijataharana, p. 5, 
45. Ramavijaya, p, 26. 

45. Rukmintharana, p. 31. 
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Ba WRI wat serearly WIFT GET TER wa UT sam | ATA 
wt afi, ga BAR Yaa | HAT ETA Ae 14” 

Cv) qa-—aife cart amar esas Aa Fare wy FAN 
wife etfeq gefaa...afe ae wea | aaaeat aw ae! srifaae | 
AMA MY YS aa SF TET az Yat 

wMei—asne are aMy | ater Pe falta ga weqa wR [te 

The urge for emotional expression is linked 
up in these passages with the anxiety to inspire 
the spectators with devotion and faith in 
Vaisnavism. Unfortunately, in Mithila proper 
there was no proper knowledge of these plays 
aud, therefore, they could neither influence her 


writers nor wake them try to handle prose in 
this way. 


4’. Arjunabhajijana, p. 8. 
48. Coradhara, p. 7, 
51 


CHAPTER XI 
MIDDI E MAITHILI POETRY 
I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Th: Decline of the Khandvalakula 


We have already traced the development 
of Maithili poetry, as it flourished independent 
of the Drama, up to the reign cf Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura (1690-1704). From the days of 
Maharaji Narapati Thakura to those of Maharaja 
Mahegvaiasinha (1850-1860) there wis a great 
change in Mithila. The appearance of Enro- 
pean traders had an important influence upon 
the fortunes af the Province. Maithila Rajas 
got an inipetus to assert their political indepen- 
dence. But the politics of Bengal was in the 
melting pot so that nobody could really make 
himself strong without a strong militury 
power. The successor of Maharaja Narapati 
Thakura, Maharaja Raghavasimha (1704-1740) 
reorganised the Army of Mithila and strengthe- 
ned the administration. He proudly assumed 
the heroic title of ‘Simha’ for his family 
surmame ‘Thakura’. He successfully suppress- 
ed the revolt of one Bira Kurmi in the North 
and received honours from the Nawab of 
Bengal, Alivardi Khan. 


It was, however, Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744-1761) who was the greatest warrior king 
of this dynasty. He fought three famous 
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battles which won for him universal praise. 
The battle of the Valley of Kandarpr (near 
Jhanjharpur) was a memorable event in the 
history of Mithila. 


Unfortunately, Maharaj. Narendrasimbha. 
was followed by an imbecil« and inylorious 
ruler, Maharaja Pratapasimha (1761-1776). His 
successor Maharaja Madhav.:simha (1776-1808) 
brought to close this bid for independence. 
The transference of the Diwani of Bengal and 
Bihar to British. hands was completed during 
his reign. The claims of the Kingdom of 
Mithila (or Tirhut) as an independant State 
were not recognised, and it was reduced to a 
mere Zamitudari under the Permanent Settle- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis. 


The cumparative insignificance into which 
the kingdom of Mithila sank henceforth, was 
responsible for the decline of its literature. 
The succeeding generations saw here the 
growing vogue of the neighbouring language’ 
‘Madhya. degabhasa”. The predominent position 
which S.uraseni once enjoyed in Madhya-dega 
passed on to its successor, Braja-Bhasa. Like 
S.iuraseni, Brajabiasa, also Spread over a wide 
area. It had an added advantage in being, 
associated with Braja the birth-place of Lord 
Krsna, whose stories gained unprecedented cur- 
rency in Medieval India. We have at this 
time evidence of its growing influence especially 
in Eastern India ~Mithila, Ajsam, Bengal and 
Orissa. 


In Mithila the development of Brajabhasa 
gave a set back to Maithili Literature. Locana 
himself was enarmnoured of it and devoted some 
twenty pages cf his extant work to poems in 
Madhya-dega-bhasa. Its use became more pro- 
neunced after the reign of Maharaja Razhava- 
simha. We hive the names of several poets 
who devoted themselves to writing Brajabhasa 
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poetry, Laksmina'ayana Maithila, Haladhara- 
dasa, Balalira, Sitaraina, Maithila Ramapati, 
ankaradatta, Gumana Kavi (author of Rddhd. 
Govinda-Sangita-Sara c. 1775), Sona Kavi, Hema 
Kavi, Lala Kavi, [sa Kavi, Gopala Kavi, Krsna 
Kavi, Lacchiram., Ciranjiva, Laladasa Kavi, 
Raghunandanadasa, Harsanatha Jha, Sone Kavi, 
Gopigvarasimha, Buddbilala, Faturalala, Saheba- 
rama, Laksmiogtha etc., up to the present 
Century. may be referred to in this connection. 


Nevertheless, we havea consistent and rich 
account of Miithili poets throughout the period. 


Middie Maithili Poetry 


Properly speaking the poets who flourished 
after the downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty 
should have all been discussed here. But we 
have given an account of them earlier for the 
sake of convenience in presentation. After 
Locara and Goviudadasa there was @ com. 
parative lull up to the reign of Maharaja 
Narendrasimha (1744—1761). Vidyapati’s in- 
fluence became less magnetic, and a fresh 
impulse was witnessed. During the relgus 
of Maharaja Narecdrasimha, Maharaja Madba- 
vasimna (1776—1808), Maha1aja Chatrasimha 
(180%-183s) Maharaja Rudrasimaha (1838—1850) 
and Maharaja Mahegvarasimha (1850—1860) 
great pcetic uctivity took place. From 1860 
to 1880 the Kingdom was entrusted to the Court 
of Wards. Maithili was abandoned as the 
language of the Raj and Urdu was introduced. 
The Middle ;eriod of Maithili Literature, there. 
fore, ended in 1860. Fresh political, cultural, 
social and literary influences appeared and the 
New period of Maithili began. In discussing 
Middle Poetry, as elsewhere, however, chrouo- 
logical limits cannot be strictly followed. 


The poetry of this period is available in the 
following works ; 
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(A) Published Works 


(i) “MAITHILI CHRESTOMATHY’’? 
(1882)--edited by Sir George Grierson. 
(ii) TWENTY-ONE VAISNAVA HYMNS” 3 
(1884)—a _ collection of some of the less 
known medieval poems dealing with Krsna 
legend, compiled by Sir George Grierson. (iii) 
“MITHILA.GITASSANGRAHA” *® = (1917)—(4 
parts) a collection of about two hundred songs of 
Mithila, compiled by Bhola Jha. (iv)“MAITHILA 
BHAKTAPRAK ASA” 84 (1920)—a collection of 
devotional Maithili and Sanskrit songs com- 
piled by Babu Lalitesvarasimha of Ananda. 
pura. (v) Individual poems published in 
Journals or separately, such as, Rameévara’s 
poem, * Manabodha’s Krsnajanma,*® Saheba- 
rama’s Paddvali, ® etc. 


(B) Unpublished Works 


(i) “MANGARAUNI -MS’’—this contains 
Ratipati’s translation of Gitagovinda, Ananda 
Kavi’s Brajabhas&é work Kokasadra,, Manabodha’s 
Krsnajanma, Siradasa’s Gitadasdvatdra, the 
Brajabhasa Danalild, Anonymous Sudamdacari- 
tra, Tirthdvalisand Rukminiprasansd, and other 
stray poems. The appearance of the Ms is 
worn out, torn and even burnt. It is at least 63 
years old, for Ananda Kavi’s Kokasara is copied 


1. JASB, 1882 Special Number. 

2. JASB, 1584. 

3. Published by Kanhaiyalala Krishnadass, Dar- 
bhanga. 

34. Published by Ibid, and o/o P, O. Subhankarapur, 
Darbhanga. 

4, MODA. 

5. JASB, and also separately. 

6, 1914, Union Press, Darbhanga. 
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by Motilaladasa of Ramapatti in 1884-5. The 
first two works glone are in Tirahuta, the rest 
are in Nagari script. The Ms was _ first 
discovered by MM Dr. U.nesha Mishra in the 
family Mss collection of Sridhara Jha of 
Mangarauni. 


(ii) “GAJAHARA MS’'—a collection of 
about 100 rare iyrics and Anonymous Rukmi- 
nisvayamvara and Cakrapani’s Usdharana. 
It has also Brajabhasd poems such as Kadam- 
balilad, Cauntisds, Kavittas and stray Dohas. 
At the end of it there is a Commentary on 
some of Vidyapati’s poems and quotations 
from Canda Jha, by Damodara Mishra of 
Gajahara. On the cover of the Ms is entered 
the name of Sri Visvanatha Caudhari of 
Canapura, but the Ms originally seems to have 
belonged to some Kayastha of Sotipura. It is 
written in Nagari and Devanagari scripts and 
appears to be written by several hands. It was 
discovered by the present author in his family 
collection of Mss, It is comparatively fresh in 
appearance and does not appear to be older 
than fifty years. 


(iii) Stray collections in the Maithili 
Sahitya Parisad (mostly compiled by Gangapati 
Singha of Pacahi:, and in family Libraries‘of 
Munshi Raghunandanadasa of Sakhavara, 
Laksmipatisimha of Madhepura, etc. They 
-have, for example, Sivadatta’s Sitdsvayamvara, 
Karna Syama’s Paddvali, Bhaajana’s Paddvali 
(in the handwriting of Visvanatha Kavi 
‘Balaji’), —VISVANATHA KAVI’S MS Laksmi- 
natha’s Paddvali and other Mss. 
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II 
LYRICAL POETRY 


1, Kavisekhara Bhanjana? 


From the Bhanitas of Bhafjana’s poems 
it appears that he called himself ‘Kavigekhara’ 
and was.a court poet of Maharaja Raghava- 
simmha (1704-1740). He should be distinguished 
therefore from Duhkhabhafijana contemporary 
of Maharaja Laksmisvarasimha (1880-1598) 
and a celebrated Sanskrit poet of Mithila. His 
extant poems are all erotic (cf. his title wana fa) 
and not hymns as Grierson thought. He wrote 
Tirhutis and Batagamanis in the direct tradi- 
tion of Vidyapati. 


Usually his style has nothing very unique 
about it but occasionally he introduces striking 
and fresh similes. For example, in describing 
the separated woman he says: 


sea Dfae gfea a7 11 
nfqua faa sleet | Aa aT Set Aaa II 
ma gana fisdt | ae frst ger ais n° 


In these lines the poet imagines the separated 
lady to have been bitten by the poisonous snake 
of Separation and to have been verily washed 
away in her tears. She can save herself from 
the poison by drinking the nectar in her hower 
lip, which according to poetic convention con- 
tains the sweetness of nectar. The poet suggests 


7% (a) MGSTITI, .40, (6) GAJ MS one poem p, 64., (c) 
Visvanatha Kavi’'s MS four poems. (d)Grierson’s Twenty- 
one Vaisnava Hymns, one poem; (but Visvanatha Kavi 
quotes this poem with Raghava-Sihha in the Bhanita) (e) 
Muithils Lokagita, p. 252, one poe v,: but Duhkhabhafijana, 
which here appears in the Bhanita, nay be another poet. 
See MMC II p. 158. 


8, VISVANATHA KAVI'S MS 
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through this image the intense pain and suffer- 
ing of the woman from separation, her constant 
on and her beautiful and sweet lower 
ip 


The following song is quoted to illustrate 
his usual manner of writing : 


qnat ala ait a sa fare afe ri? | 

Hag + than gage ata faa aaa stat | 

a@a AIL ga dad THT GRA TAI | 

Gal Sa a aaa Tq(e gear face ga ie | 

fe (2) Haq Aa se Hla | FINA Sa | 

Ae Aa xa afear ga afara ye sia | 

aat faga aft aa uit a fat qa afi | 

aq arate aa a Wa a THT | 

aefa dasa ter faa tea % ae 

fava facta gz far afe ties fara faaa aate |° 


2. Buddhilala’° 


Buddhilala also mentions Maharaja Ragha- 
vasimha (1704-1740) as his patron. He was 
a minor poet. The excellence of Maithili 
Literature is, however, seen even in his poems. 
He arouses traditional associations in a new 
way when he describes a young damsel in 
separation from her husband : 


FAR HAT AS WISe AT tt 
faray aafersref atfata aru 
fags seta aa atfafa ar il 
HAT FAT St AMT AT Il 
atfe 9x Maa ATT AT A 


The poet says that her uncombed hair are 
dark and their fall make them look like a black 


9. Grierson’s “Vaigsnava Hymns”, p. 90. 
10. MGS TI, 33. 
Maithili Lokagita p. 241. Same poem with no 
Raghava-Simha in the Bhanita, 
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snake. She is conscious of the awakening of 
her youth and awaits her husband’s return. 


3. Radmesvara'} 

Ramegvara, iS @ very common name in 
Mithila. Itis, therefore, difficult to fix his date 
correctly. It appears that there are two 
Ramesvaras who can be identified with him. 

(i) Ramegvara, father of MM Harihara’s 
mother (author of Prabhdvatiharana a Sanskrit 
drama) in the 18th Century?2, & (ii) Rameégvara, 
pupil of MM Gokulanatha Upadhyaya (contem- 
porary of Maharaja Raghavasimha 1704-1740) 
whose verses are quoted in Vidydkara-sahasra- 
kam. Heis more likely to be the vernacular 
poet. 

His extant poem is very sophistisated. 
It purports to describe in a kind of riddle the 
speech of a disappointed lady when even her 
messanger cannot induce her lover to give 
vp his ‘Mana’ :78 

@ afe | aE qaaft qe | 
qfa aga sz ofa area fg -fiq-afa-ag Ie aE II 
“THz-aTa-eal ataa al i SU TRAE | 
Fa ae-afa-frare YAW TIANA WHA II 
au ules aaa arn a HAGA aRl aS Il 
area fave-sfarq-aaat gi ata aaae | 
aa-atare areafig-afa saad aaa Bas Ul 
a waa ong fan BT ATA & Slee II 
% att at fas gy ofa aft & wafaa aq Faz | 
wddx fran ag sua aa ag 6 Wag az | 
aa a dift seals Gat waga Ga Wades Il 


11. MODA, 1330 Sal. 

°12. LTowe this information to R. Jha, Darbhanga ; 
see also SINGH, 

13. Cf.a similar song by another poet: quoted by 
one Pandita Dinanatha in ‘Saraswati’ (Hind: Magazine), 


oe 
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qd a mace de Tala Baas ga ule Gaz II 
ae Awe oe see WAR a Cle srr seaz | 
AE AIH Ba WF afe Paar Hiaz 
ag SVQ S Moga se safe FEM AAAZ |I 
CTA? Wa YTa Rae Vf al ea afayaz II 


4, “ Nidhi’’34 

It is said that the full name of Nidhi was 
Nirakhana Jha Nidhi. Nidhi is also a common 
surname of the Kayasthas of Mithila. We know 
of one Nidhi Upadhyaya to whom Maharaja 
Narendrasimha (1741-1761) wrote a letter in 
1744. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot say anything definitely about his 
identity and date. 


His Laganis are famous. 


5. Lala Kavi*® 


Under the patronage of Maharaja Narendra- 
simha (1741-1761) many vernacular poets 
flourished. Perhaps the author of Gaurisvayam- 
vara and also probably of the Hindi ballad on 
the battle of Kandarpi Ghdta was the samé as 
Lala Kavi the celebrated writer of Soharas.? 
The following Sohara is quoted to illustrate the 
exhiliration with which the arrival of a son 
filled the hearts of Yagoda and Nanda: 


eh yea aMmafa ste Rare Zz || Naat tl 

afa qa asa qaafa fava oretiae Z II 
Are 

44 TI fawaa ana AA Way SX BATT WI Il 

SY BS HA TG TA MIA WT ASAT BIT AY II 

qu ay ae amafa aaq agate & Ul wera I. 

aft aq anftfa (¢ ) afer aig Te erate? II 


14. Poems with Ignatha Jha, Village, Navatovla, 
P, O. Manigachi, Dist. Darbhanga. 
15-16, Two soharas quoted by Srikanta Ganake in 
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Reg 
TE MIS Ad Wag As ga Ale wla-q Hs AY II 
qeay aRaae AY wa gaz alat wa sit Il 
al ugar sfaz afta ana alex 2 | waar Il 
at yt Mam amas ar (ar jaa alex 21 
az 
Ne aMNas aay wzIA than aeHa Us BW II 
aff aq ata gata MHA safe aia AT | 
quacala-aaq efter aa aa sq Way || TeTAT |! 
nada =e AAT aft aa Tal il 


act 
MAN TT aft at ai aria exe Wa dary Ar II 
aa sara ¥s sam ay aifimafaa gars tl 
at ax aieafa-aa fate area aaa TU aaTAT II 
au aq afa aifaa ge az wz aime TI)’ 
This song is considered to be an excellent 
tribute to the glory of Lord Kysna. 


6. Ramapati Upadhyaya? ® 

He is the same poet as Ramapati Upadh- 
yaya, contemporary of Narendrasimha the 
author of Rukminiharana. His detached lyrics 
are few. In one of them he describes Radha on 
a cloudy day in her swing. She is oscillating 
inthe air and her veil is removed. The poet 
likens her to Urvasi in her aeroplane singing 


high up in the sky : 


his Srtkrgnajanmarahasya, discussed above part IIT Chapter 
VIII. Lala Kaviis given as aitas Jhadulain the family 
of Palivara Jamadauli Brahmanas in village Mangarauni. 

17. From  Srtkrsnajanmarahasy2 (MS in Bihar 
Research Society). 

18. Two poems quoted by Narendranathadasa in his 
Introduction to his Rukmintparinaya (one of which is also 
found in Lakshmipati Singh Library MS), three poems 
in Maithilt Lokagtta pp. 63, 233, 234, and one poem in 
Grierson’s “Vaignava Hymns", 
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qaqs SUS ) Haywsd ana ew gaat fa | 
afa gn amar an( 7? et ana ada af Il 
ag fafa att era ea gaq at FX MA | 
afy safe qisa wa mata aefa faa || 


Her attraction is enhanced by her youthful 
pride of beauty: 


aq fanaa aq gia afa gea als Ata 

gas alta Aaya a4 gaat cet facara |l 

qaqa Ga SIN BART MIT | 

a” aca fia efter aaa sa II 

sufaa ait Aare AAATA BTA STA | 

a” faadt aa area qeafe aaa aaqa il 

gfe waar ak BIGa aaa aa AiWATA 

fag atex qa gum gala warsfa vrai? 
In another song Ramapati makes a lover 


request the favour of his beloved as if she were 
a Malati creeper : 


atefa Fe Gia Taata i Ho 

Gu Yat ¥Fa FAI 4a Aga, Hag afe Heq Tara | 
ngay ayafa afead afer Fa, Haq Hea Bilas | 
aaa Gfielt aia gaa aft, sag a faa Fae |I 
gia gaa a7 aie oaalt, a aa F afe ata l 
ata qaqa safaa aim, aig afat agora |l?° 


The lyrics of Ramapati are sensuous and 
imaginative. But he is nota great artist of 
words. 


7. Kesava?} 


Under Maharaja Pratapsimha’s (1761-1776) 
patronage there flourished at least three poets. | 


19. MS with Narendranathadasa, Village eto. as 
above. ‘ 


20. Quoted by Ramanatha Jha. 
21, Grierson, ‘“Vaisnava Hymns”, p, 89. 
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It seems that he was himself a poet. He is 
said to have written a Brajabhdasa poem called 
Rddhdgovinda-Sangitasdra**, We do not know 
exactly who this Kegava, a court poet of his, 
was. We know the following Kegavas, in 
Mithila : Keéava, author of Chandah-Siddhdnta- 
Bhdskara a work on Prosody (a Ms is dated 1900 
Vikrama Sam.=1843 A. D.)2*; (ii) Keégava, 
author of Paribhdasankasutra, a work on the 
recitation of Vedic Hymns*; (iii) Keégava, 
author of Pratijnasutravritt a work on the 
Satras of Katyayana (a Ms dated 1270 Fasli= 
1863 A. D.)25; (iv) Kegava Daivajia, author of 
Jdtakepaddhati (Ms dated 1765 Sake =1843) and 
Varsaphalapaddhatt?*, (v) Madhavandrayana, 
Kesana Kavi (? Kegava Kavi).27_ If any of these 
authors is our Kesgava, it is likely to be the first 
and/or the last Kesava, 

The following poem is quoted as an illustra- 
tion : 

Qae aaa afa aa aq, qRq arey aq TF | 

qaq ogtH away faa Hea eR OBLaTS | 

mia at saa ef efi, wa afi at UAE 

ga aa aalg aalg ag, afaa fusia afa@ are | 

' fe eu af ofa fra va-faa ca alie a dey) - 

aft weft aft aft ag, farqy amtag A IT! 

afa as fase afafa za, Ae ag BIA Baar | 

aq Heng qa fafana, gia afa ae aa ara | 

aia am figga alt, TEN SUT Fa aT | 

awa Y ag Raa, wa gw fafa garg iieoil'® 


22. JAYANTI p. 632. 
23. MMC II pt. i, p. 2. 
24. MMC III, 97. 
25. MMC III, 100. 
~ 26. MMC II, p. 3. 
2%, JAYANTI. p. 632. 
28. Grierson, Vaigpava Hymns, p. 
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8. Modanurdyana?® 


Modanarayana’s name is so placed in the 
Bhanita that it seems that Maharaja Pratapa- 
sinha himself was the author of the poem 
known to be written by Modanarayana. The 
poems of Kegava and Modanarayana are of the 
same tradition : 


AGT AL FAW al & UH Mata Fat! | 
afsa aaa a Wade RB, UH Bq faa? | 
wat eq anata Afr 8, se WM AB mal | 
eae Ved Fz Atha z, afe aafa aaa | 
HAW Tat wea z, aiag aft 24 | 
qaqa qaqa afaaa & @, gaat va aa 1 
BIA HAT Ta Bat @, staf ae Fa | 
ig ana feafa git ¢, aff wan 2a Il 
fax afg wea aga aa 2, waa aa ata | 
Miti aq Ww wT 2, gafea zane il 
faqfa cara wa wate 2, aaae TaqATA | 
Mqauga aa 4q 2, A Ma we ATF II 


9. Harinatha®° 


Harinatha was also the court poet of 
Maharaja Pratapasimha. There is only one 
extant lyric by him. It is not definitely known 
if it is by this Harinatha. One Harinatha is 
also reputed to be the author of Parijataha- 
rana.*1 But the work is not available. The 
lyric which is extant ‘is of ‘Tirhuti’ class and 
purports to describe the disappointment of a 
wife when she has to come back from her hus- 


29. Ibid, p. 82. One poem by a Modanatha in MGS 
III (song No. 32) but the same poem is given in MGS II 
p. 23.24 as of one Ramanatha. : 

30. JAYANTI, p. 632 and MGS ITI, No. 17. 

31, SINGH, p. 204 (Doubtful name of the author). 
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band’s room owing tothe latter having fallen 
asleep: 


KA GAT FA FA Tae Hag ferg afe eq arate | 
ga Sysg ale nae afa waa z II 


10. Madhav. 


Madhava is a very common name in 
Mithila. We know of the following Madhavas 
who are likely to be identified with the verna. 
cular poet: 

(i) Madhavanarayana ‘Kesana’ (Kesava ?) at 
the court of Mahbaraja Pratapasimha (1761- 
1776).2*; (ii) Madhava author of Rasavihdra, a 
work in imitation of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda®+: 
(iii) Madhava author of Durgdbhaktitarangni®®. 
It is difficult to fix upon any of these as our 
Madhava. ‘The first or the second Madhava 
seems to be, however, most likely to be identical 
with him. 


The extant poems of Madhava include a 
Barahamasa and a Caumasa. 


11. Sripats ®« 


We do not know exactly when Sripati 
flourished. We know the following Sripatis in 
Mithila ; 

(i) Sripati, author of Anvaydlapika, com- 
mentary on Kalidasa’s liaghuvamsa, belonged to 
Sakaradhi family of Maithila Brahmana. Date 


39. MGS II No, 24, IIL No. 20 (author of a Rasavi- 
hara, imitation of TiaTifaex) ? also one ara@yara IV No, 15. 
938, JAYANTI, p. 632. 
34. OOP XII p. 315. 
35. MMC Ip. 225-226 and OCP XII p. 315. 
36. Grierson’s ‘‘Vaignava Hymns”, 
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1704 Sake (= 1782 A.D.) ®7; (ii) Sripati, author 
of Prdkrtapingalatika; ®° (iii) Sripati, author of 
Jyottsaratnamdla (Ms. dated 1676 Sake =1754 
A. D.) *°. If any of these is our vernacular poet, 
it should be the first Sripati. 
As a specimen of his poetry the following 
lines may be quoted : 
sated ot agar aaa, Page wre aera fad oa | 
Ale BAA ararrg aft afi TARA t aw | 
DAA FAA AA BA AIAAI, Vlas fty Yt | Aazay | 
qee Ug nag faq ga greg et wi *? 
In these lines the poet paints the locks of 


the hair of the damsel, which cannot be controll- 
ed by her. 


12. Mahipats *? 


Mahipati is not known to us definitely, but 
he appears to have flourished at this date. His 
poem is an excellent description of Cupid in 
action: 

Taal AT Bl asa at, fe TEA TAT BATA ar il 
eft eft He Ha St al, Teh BZ Ta eT at Il 
MIS BAA aa als at, NaS HAA AC Sle AT II 
aa fa wea fac gia ar, alfa saca xfa aT Il 
afa afeqia cel ata at, ata ay TATA AT Il 


13. Caturbhuja *3 


Caturbhuja is equally vaguely known (to 
us. We have noticed one older Caturbhuja 


37. MMC ILI, p. iv. - 
39. MMC IL, p. 8, 

40. MMCIII, p, 37. 

41. Same as f.n. 36 above. 

42. Vaisnava Hymns, Grierson, p. 85. 

43. Ibid, p. 86. 
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already. + There are three other persons with 
any of whom this Caturbhuja may be identical : 
(i) Caturbhuja, author of Sdhityavildsa, a 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Kavyapra- 
kdsa;**® (ii) Caturbiuja, author of Adbhuta- 
sagara (Ms dated 1787);4% (iii) Caturbhuja 
Raya quoted in Vidydkarasahasrakam.4™ The 
specimen poem is a Tirahuti celebriting new 
love : 
aq Aq AT WAU, Alas, TA TARA 2 aT |I 
aftaa Gal A BA, ATA, SE Aa TTA TS II 
faq faa eg aa gla, Alaa, % ara faaa wa fea | 
gg 44 88 WH BTS, BITA, Bice 4 TE ATS II 
faqa aftr aa TE, Aas, aaa THA aa BNE II 


AR AY ST Wa, area, Ta 7 eT Ua It 


14. Cakrapani *° 


Cakrapani is superior to the above two 
poets. We know definitely of two Cakrapanis 
as Mithila’s authors : 

(i) Cakrapani, author of Prasnatattvam and 
the “son of Satyadhara; °° (i1) Cakrapani 
Pathaka, the author of Tithiprakdasavyakhyd 
» Dharmaégastra treatise, dated 1700 Sake (1778 
A.D).5? 


44 Part II, chapter ill. 

45. MMC TILii p. 74. 

46. MMC. 

47. VIDYAKARA, p. 7% 

48. Vaisnava Hymns Ed. by Grierson, p. 86. 


49. Grierson, Vaisnava Hymns, p. 91 and a few 
longer poe ux in GAJ MS. (See them in the section IT of 
this ehapter), and GAJ MS and MGS, 


50. MMC III, p, 214, 
51. Ibid, p. 172, 
53 : 
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There are one long poem and several short 
poems to his: credit. The following is a 
‘Tirahuti portraying the growth of love in the 
form of a creeper and quietly changing over to 
other maces: 


ja aft far amnia ti 
qaqa aa aa Hea afew 7 A 
FIT FOH ww wer THI 
aR wat wee faa II 
qq aq i=aa ga til 
WC Ha Ba wR ale wT sacar T II 
gH eH aH Hee fe AE zirT T II 
alat far azta a2 a aa Aa TI 
amqiia wa gu faq arafa wax aaa wa Aa Tt Ih 2 


15. Manganirama Jha*®* 16. Manabodha ** 
16. Venitdatta Jha ®° 17. Nandipaté Jha®® 
18. Jaydnanda °7 19. Kulapats *® 


52. Grierson, Vaignava Hymns, p. 9]. 

53, MGSIII, No. 1 and GAJ MS Malara p. 32, 

54. Besides his Krsnajanma there are stray poems 
quoted by Grierson op. ctt. and in Laksmipati Singh Lib- 
recy MSS. 

55. Laksmipati Singh Lib. MSS. Also in Vittho, 
P.O. Manigachi, Dist. Darbhanga 

56. (c) MGS JI, Tirahutis: Nos, 24, 31 and Mana 

No. 97. 

(b) MGS III, Gauri Paja, No, 4; Uciti No. 138; 
Tirahutis No. 26 and 43. 

(c) MGS IV, Tirahutis, Nos. 5 and 12 (These poems 
are alsoin his drama). 

(d)GAJ MS p. 61 and 80 (same as MGS II! 
No. 13). 

(e) Grierson, Vaisnava Hymns, several ial! fru 
his drama). 

57. (a) Three poems in Visvanatha Kavi's MS. 

(b) MGS IIT, No, 36. 
(c) GAJ MS p, 46-47, one poem. 
(d) Grierson, op, cit, 
58. (a) MGS II, No. 25. Barahamasa (6) and Sahitya 
Parigad MSS. 
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20. Krsnapatt or Krsna ** 21. Krsnadatta °° 
Kavt. 

The reign of Maharaja Madhavasimha 
(1776-1808) was very fruitful for Maithili 
Poetry. All the above poets are known to have 
flourished during his reign. 


Manganirama®! (1687-1795) was born in 
1687 in. village Padumakera (Padmakeli) of 
district Champaran. His great-grand-father 
was Harapati Jha, a poet. His grand-father 
was a zreat scholar of Vyakarana, Spargamani 
Jha. His father was a poet, Bhuvana Jha. 
He was thus able to inherit a taste for poetry 
from his ancestors. 


Early in life he married in Pakadi village. 
During his marriage he is said to have shown 
great wit and repartee. He observed that his 
‘Bidhikari’ (the lady who was in chargo of all 
the rites) was'a witch : 


at aaa Hay Aqaraia | THAt was falrad siete | 


When the }Bidhikari took it ill, ho changed 
the lines thus : 


a arta sear afaariefa | eet aaa fafrad art | 


, He soon became famous asa poet—there 
are stories current regarding his acquireinent. 
of super human poetic powers—and succeeded 
in gaining admission to the court of the then 
ruler of Nepal. He obtained two villages as 
a reward from him. In his old age, he was 
invited by the Maharaja of Mithi'a also but 
he appears to have declined the offer. He is 
said to have died in 1795, at the ripe age of 
108 years. 


59, MGSIL32andin Afse.we-THTY, one poem, 
60, GAJ MS——Two poems p. 85. 


61. See ‘‘Maithila Kavi Manganframa Jha’, by Suka- 
deva Thakura in Saraswat:, Vol. XXXVI pt. 2, July-Deo, 
1935, p. 209 ff. 
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Many of his poems are in Hindi but quite 
a number of them are also in Maithili. They 
are some of the most straightforward and 
direct lines of poetry : 


alet zat aet wet, att savas ara i & Ato II 
QM ATT AAT Sat F Tae, aa ata Te fara Ul Faro Il 
favart facsla aqitentt, weacfa at seta | @ Ato Il 
ane wr ale av et Safa, ent a waa | @ AT II 
gfvsa Fx al Tell wie, aeafa ara gare Il 2 Ato Il 
niet saa ata ay Qafe, gear aia gata Il Bate | 
‘Gait? ay a wefa, vf afr ax ata || & aro I? 
Manabodha alias Bholana Kavi (? died 
1788) is a well-known poet. We shall know 
more of him later on. Besides his epic poem, 
Krsna-janma, he wrote several lyrics also. His 
Soharas and Tirahutis are as popular in Mithila 
as his longer work. They are simple and not 


at all abstruse. The following lines give an 
expression to sincere devotion to the Lord : 


teaq Hla ict | 

an fa aK see BT Mt Se CAE are | 

fagu fava waafa wag aaa ant aifa Tart Ml 

SAY sy aq eq aaw Ayer wa afe Yat || 

aqag faa-fea la afe wag A waag™ wars Il 

salt dia sax feftarne yo fas eax Anz Il 

ag at alle faala aiftaa wa aie ‘Aaala’ cet aa II 

Ae wea alfa awqiad af—e eq ala Ba tl °3 

Venidatta Jha is very familiar to us. He 
was of the family of Karmahe Behata in the 
village of Bittho, district Darbhanga. He is 
different from Benidatita Gosafi. He was 


the maternal uncle of Maharaja Madhavasimha 
(1776-1808) and was the great-grand-father of 


62, MGS, IIT, No. 1. 
63, Lakgmipati Singh, Lib. MSS. 
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the late Duhkhaharana Jha of Hati. His 
vernacular poems are Said to be in the possession 
of Nityananda Jha of village Vittho, Post Office 
Manigachi, District Duarbhana. He is also 
known as the author of two popular Sanskrit 
works on poetics, Rasakaustubha and Alanka- 
ramanjari®*. 

The pext poet was Nandipati alias 
“ Badari” Kavi. He was the famous author 
of Krsna-kelimdla He was equally at home in 
writing detached lyrics. Indeed, he is fur more 
successfulas a lyricist than as a dramatist. 
A majority of his lyrics are ‘Tirahutis’ ard 
‘Manas’ but some are occasional songs (such 
as ‘Ucitis’) too. 

The imagery and the vocabulary of his 
‘Tirahutis’ are picturesque and vivid. For 
example in the following images the beloved 
tries to explain the inadequacy of her lover’s 
serse of recognising good things in life : 


ae am waa afe see wer wax az TF | 
aay gaa afaa face, age afaa a HI 
Tea FAY VT aa ag aay sama d ale afta AAeN | 
att eel Ger Hla (Ba!) aver FT wl Hae Ja Var | 
qaqa gay faa an frat aq 4% claa ta 
fataz are Prat ag ar va afeat faq Aa Il 
fafa sae ota Ba Gwla IZ Ig Aa Bl WaT | 
‘orate’ val aa aa afina aeeh Bl aera Bar °° 
These lines have six comparisons: those who 
prefer the castor-oil-tree to the sandal tree, 
those who cannot check two lights (?) of 
misery and those who praise the ‘Karami’ 
flower only show that the world makes the 
good look foolish and the foolish look wise. 
How can the sun (face) be called glorious when 


LY 


pwr nhs 


64. MMCII pp. 2 and 44. 
65. MGBSI, No. 24. 
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the Triveni (the three-fold lines of hair on the 
abdomen) (?) is washing off the great moun- 
tains (breasts), how can those who are like 
children or like beasts understand what 
bappens to those who touch the golden (breasts), 
how could the blind see anything in the 
mirror. Each one of these images is full of 
associations and picturesquely (and sometimes 
poignantly) express the extreme sénse of dis- 
appointment and frustration that the beloved 
experiences at the hands of her inappreciative 
lover. 


The ingenuity of his imagination is seen 
in another poem where he goes beyond the 
conventional comparison of the hair on the 
abdomen to a serpant and says that they should 
be concealed because the serpant is meant to 
bite the cc-wife of the maiden: 


afr faac al fraafa t Tara at | 

a afaty THI %, MAT T wiF 1158 

Nandipati has another vein too, the 
simpler and the familiar one. For example, ‘in 
one of his famous ‘Ucitis’ he says: 

aia ater cH aifa U1 ae wat cae ails 2 II 

20 etfe a Gia t | gate fare) sata 7&1 

afa saa arate t | aa A aa ga arg tI 

afer at equ HAs U1 arale s sft gH UI 

‘araht? af read U1 ggas a4 az aTit Zt 19? 


The crow and the cuckoo and _ the black 
bee (Bhramara) and the Bhemha, the gold 
and gf& (turmeric) or the jewel besmeared with 
mud—a]! these are valued not by their outward 


66. MGS III, No. 43. The Bhanita has ‘Badari’ 
whioh was a pen-name of Nandipati just as Saukvi Ganaka 
or Sukavi was that of Srikanta author of Srikrsnajanma- 
rahasya or of Vidyapati. Indeed, Nandipati is said to have 
had twelve names, 


67, GAJ MS p. 86, also in MGS III, No. 13. 
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appearance which may be deceptive and unreal 
but by their real qualities. The implication is 
that good men are known by their inner 
qualities of head and heart. 


Or in the following poem which is in the 
vein of his dramatic work: 


Arey ate Fuge w, ast, sesfe gfx ee | 
saafe agd aaa, asd, saa alee fare I 
aft aq gale faqa we, aaa, fara aaa ge waif | 
atiay tare araft, aval, afe-afe ae se aifs | 
TR Fife arate, asai, eT seq Tae Il 
A WA FT AWK, aval, afr gsaaq Af sae ie" 


Karana Jayananda of village Bhagiratha- 
pura, District Darbhanga wrote occasionally 
lyrics too in addition to his drama, Rukmdn- 
gadd. They are the common types of love 
songs. They are directly influenced by the 
imagery and conceptions of Vidyapati. The 
following Batagamani illustrates this: 


tae wea oa alae, aad, mini gafe ears i 
SrKaa aA Galt, aaa, fee Aura alas (8) le tl 
age = eeanadt oafa, asd, tiga cagarit | 
sfra t@a alerfata, ast, meat saree anit uF tl 
Mat aa aa Aga, aad, fac za Page vane | 
at wat fas vw, asad, dae iy carte ie tl 
FW IMNAT TAG, aad A, FAWN BTA Il 
ae quis asa araz aft, aaal areafag <a sa IIs eo? 
The next song is perhaps his most popular 
‘Viraha’ song : 
agen agate Of% UE a aaa TATATE | 
wad a art faa fafa ae la THE II 


68. Grierson. op. cit. 
69. GAJ MS p, 66-67. 
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at et aH AlaT CTH TTY GT FF | 
qvag ta fares Aer fe sea afre fae II 
afrag tea nae fear F ale ead aera | 

a aa fafe facdfa aa H Ae sea Zena Al 
KY AMAT WAT At Fq BTA Targ | 

qt aa aay ag fas aratia wat frat 17° 


Kulapati was known as ‘Sarasa Kavi’. His 
son was married to Maharaja Madhavasirhha’s 
daughter!7!. His great-great-grandson is the 
living poet Isanatha Jha of Navatola. It has not 
been possible for us to know if he wrote more 
poems in vernacular than his Barahamasa. 


Among the Maithila authors known to us, 
Krsna Kavi may be either Krsnadatta, Krsnapati 
or Krsna Kavi only. If he is Krsnadatta, then 
we have the following alternatives: 


(i) Krsnadatta, the author of Gangd (a com- 
mentary on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda), dated 1531 
Sake (= 1609 A.D.)72. He was son of Bhaga- 
vati Devi and Bhavesa (Mahesa?). “This Kysna- 
datta received a village (Pacnaharana) asa 
grant, from the King of Nepal. There isa 
rumour that Krsna Datta was ordered to be 
hanged for using foul words about the King of 
Nepal.- The King, while on bed, remembered a 
Hindi(?) poem which he could not understand. 
In the morning he called the Pandit to explain 
it. But the Pandit was waiting for the arrival 
of the sad time. On hearing, he went to the 
King and the King remembering his past order, 
and desiring to cancel it, asked what safgaa 
should be done for cancelling his order, There- 
upon the Pandit told him that he should offer 
10 thousand Rupees, one village, one elephant 


70. This is found in Grierson, op. cit.. Raghunan- 
danadasa’s Library MS and in Visvanatha Kavis MS ° 


71. Information from R, Jha, Darbhanga, 
72. MMC II, p. 46, 
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and a Salagrama to a Brahmana. So the King 
did and gave him the above-mentioned village. 
That village is still in the hands of his genera- 
tions, residing at Hatarba village, P.O. Jhan- 
jharpur, Darbhanga.”"™® (ii) Krsnadatta Jha 
of Ujana who wrote Gitagopipatéiin imitation 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda in 1704 Sake (= 1782 
A.D.)7* ; (iii) Kysnadatta, author of Kuvalayds- 
vi yanndnrandtakam’™® (Ms dated 1705 Sake = 1783 
A D.); (iv) Krysnadatta, author of Sastlekhd, a 
commentary on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda in 
‘Siva-paksa’. (Ms dated 1808 Sake=1886 A.D )° 
(v) Krsnadatta, author of a commentary on 
Vtruddvali of Raghudeva Migra. He calls him- 
self Krsaa Sarma too.77 ; (vi) Krsnadatta quoted 
in Vidydk -rasdhasrakam’®. 

We have, of course, the name Krsnadatta 
expressly mentioned in the Bhanitas of some 
Uciti songs’®. The following is quoted as an 
illustaration : 

wat gang aa t 
qua wale ay ata t 
AY AYA WAG Ta T 
afe aa safe ate % 

: fafi sy as at ata % 

ayaz aa at fagra %8° 


If Krsna Kavi is Krsnapati, we have threv 
poets : (1) Krsnapati of Sakaradht family author 
of “Anvayalapika” commentary on Raghu- 


73. Ibid, p. 47. 
74. Ibid, p. 39. 
75. Ibid. p. 38. 
76. Ibid, p. 161. 
77. Ibid. p. 156-7. 
°78. VIDYAKARA calls him a Pallivara, p. 27. 
79. GAJ MS p. 85, two songs. 
80. Ibid, 
34 
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vamsa, of 1782 A.D.®?; (ii) Krsnapati of Palivara 
family quoted in Vidydkarasdhasrakam.®? (iii) 
Krsnapati father of Nandipati of Pagulivara 
family.®® It is also possible that some of these 
may be identical with oneormany Kysnadattas 
given above. 


Of the poets who are merely known as Kysna 
Kavi, we know the following as Maithilas: 


(i) Baca alias Krsna Kavi, ancestor of Jaga- 
diga Kaviof Parasarama. Heisthe author of 
Rdghavavijaydvali®* and therefore, may be re- 
carded as contemporary of Maharaja Raghava- 
sirnha (1704-1740) ; Gi) Krsna Kavi of the same 
family, grand-father of Jagadisa Kavi who was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Rameévarasimha 
(1898-1928) 85. 


We are not sure if the above poets are 
identical or different from our vernacular 
poets (a) Krsnadatta and (b) Krsna Kavi. 


One of the extant poems of Krsna. Kavi is 
civen below—it is an elevated ode to Sakti :°¢ 
WaT WY TAT TA ANT | 


pee tf aa afe alfta, ang aca at AKI 
qe mat fyas aq, aa ea aft a 
aga faaa uf aia aife afa, aq ofa axa ERNE II 


81. MMO II. 

82. VIDYAKARA, p. 72 (Same as f.n. 78 9). 

83. Vide the family-tree of tNandipati desoribed 
earlier above p. 322, 

84, Published from Raj!Library, Darbhanga. 

85. Varhdavalt given by Jagdisa Kavi at the end of 
Raghava-Vijayvavalt (Raj Library, Darbhanga). 


86. Maithila_Bhakta Prakdéa, p. 15, and Laksmipati 
Singh Lib. MS. “Krsna Kavi inthe Bhanita of the latter 
is “Krsnapati’ (or ‘‘Umapati’?) in the former, 
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aes wa ofa aan qa, aaa se | 
aqa AM aKa War, aaah at waa | 
MAT eT AIT Bama 4s, afta aga aTal | 
aia sore wre wie aifva, fax gedlat ciel I 
nig ast Fax afy Hay, Ta At FHT Frag | 
anaat sy afr Husa, Fe aH? Tig WAT II 
fqa Ge atva aia afar, wy ofa aaaTAT | 
faz qaqa Waal aE AE FLAT Waa ALSAIAT | 
agfefg Ga auwetafa, frat af fas Te | 
aif aaa afyaa aq Ys, Aq ama anze || 
fara ag arfe aife aanfee ge af act Sas | 
fayaa arftiq aca sarfifa gafa esq aff are Il 


28. Karana Syama’' 


With Karana Syama we pass on roughly 
speaking to the modern period of Maithili Litera- 
ture. Karana Syama says in one of his Bhani- 
tas that he composed his poem for Maharaja 
Chattrasimha (1808-1839). °° We know, of a 
Hindi work called Dohdvali®® by one Syama 
Kavi who was contemporary of Maharaja 
Rudrasimha (1839-1850), If the two be identi- 
cal, as seems to be probable, then the date of 
Karana Syama is clearly in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

A majority of Syama Kavi’s songs are ina 
connected series of Mahefavanis. They give tn 
detail the various marriage customs in the 
marriage of Hara and Gauri, such as, the 
Naina-Yogini, the Saptapadi, the Gotradhyaya, 
the Kanyadana, the Cumaona, the Kobara- 


87. A Paddvalt in MS (with Narendranathadasa 
Village etc. as above). 


88. Pada 20 (or 23) we gm aq ga BIT asia No Gufag 


fafaarq. 
89, Published from Raj Library, Darbhanga. 
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Kautuka, the Mahuaka, Uciti and so on. In one 
of these he describes anexcellent love quarrel 
between Hara and Gauri, over the cutting of 
grass for Hara’s ox, Nandi : 

qgafa wa Farge, aad! 7, aed aga faeniz | 

Og daa Aa HK, Gael TF, ata aT aaa qT Af I) 

ax fatal da aaa, aaa +, Aft gafe afa are | 

We TH AI TAAL, Gaal F, gfia aia Far arfe Il 

wsaant Ags fax pHa, asi T, Ae a ate siz | 

faa na ee ate ofa, ast A, are ATE gas II 

efiax ay gia atea, aad) 4, stem ag fais anc | 

sala ait ex alae, aad 4, Sg sua fate °° 
Of course, this poem is meant to celebrate 
a funny marriage custom—the Ghaskatti. 

He wrote some Soharas and Rasas also. 

In one of his Rasas he describes in erotic lan- 
guage the sports of Radha and other Gopis with 
Kysna where even Nature joins the general 
mirth : 

aaa aeafst Gat o 4a aTaa aeafHarco | 

waraqe afer aq agivaa o wat afer ag Aix | 

alte AC MT Fl Atgt o aaa fie Mee II 

araa dm gag TeIss Aft great alee II 

dee atl Wa aE Haag Atal Sey Wal<o II 

asafren fiat ara o aexqaly af Aico || Hio.?! 


Syama Kavi’s usual style is unadorned and 
even bald. There is seldom any figure of spesch, 
any striking image, any poetic thought. But 
in felicity of language and smoothness of the 
flow of his lines he vies with some of the great 
Maithili poets. In this vein he is at his best 
in such a song as the following : 


90. Pada 23. 
Pada 14, 
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Wa, MT eae qeraifa o gufqa aagia gafe aarfa Il 
arg faaqrat wat WIT o TM TaTAeT WAT TAN II 

aralt quae Ba a gery o Wgufa ana dive fag II 

Ta WAT AA TWA o Yeat aeaq fafs afer gerd II 

TU aan fat aTa Daa o we aaqq AAT II 

SAF AlA PHI Aq Alal o Wy CT MATRA AANA II 
gfea maf fang ard) o ara faan fa aq sata Il 
fey aa foa % mz Aha o aH Bur yar az Bfe Il °? 


24. Ratnapane Jha °° 


We have noticed Ratnapani earlier®*, He 
was a contemporary of Maharajas Chatrasimha 
(1808-39), Rudrasimha (1839-1850) and Mahe. 
évarasimha (1850-1860). Of his stray poems a 
majority are hymns to the ten forms of Maha- 
vidya, to Durga, to Adya and to Tara, and to 
Ganga and Visnu. There is also one Maheéga- 
vani, one Malara and one Mauhaka by him. 

In all these songs Ratnapani shows him- 
self to be a careful artist of wurds and a great 
admirer of Sanskrit. Two specimens are 
quoted to illustrate this. 

(i) A description of Chinnamasta: - 

wy wnsaifa ana ala cela Frage ate fa ara | 

Gy Warygq arg GA aa Ta Talat TNA II 

sae ait te avsaa faa falas rata zt | 

anfaa ee facia aatra gaat afca fazer i 

qe Misa Taare apt Wey art giyrer | 


sta fama warty qusa sfq ataia gter Il 


ee oo 


92. Pada 26. 

$3. (a) Maizth:la Bhakta P:akdsa 21 songa. 
(b) MS with Ramanatha Jha. 8 songs. 
(c) GAJ MS p. 55, one song. 
(d) MGS III, p. 11 one song. 

94. Part III pp, 341 ff, 
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afya ax stata ata ax faa fox orft farce | 
AMAT WA ANA KEGS FI Gaey Sq faa Il 
faany afaa sat aq face aie ala ag giz | 
ax ae tiny fraa ga fu faa qe cH awe Il 
aatify fast aaa aifaq arfag ofa fei | 
fafuertafas eat ae Ane AaATs TAT Aer I> 
(ii) A description of Siva: : 
at faa ala afs araa atna(?. faafes mea at | 
Wt Ha ANIA aa ae Ta BATT et (12 
gale ate aeita facta agita et | 
We saa Sa Aarta HAT aarea as [RI 
ET HAI TMA AMA.. .AITaT *y | 
Mt GIs Harta ay fafe aa aif Tita at NII 
qaaia au miele vate aerta et | 
Hye frat (2) ava safer ext TU ATT € vil 
waa atfa vata faafe Barta ey | 
AT Fal a PMTs Bla cay eT lal 
aan fare Feta as aeITa ZT | 
WT UF fafa faa ante ecfe Gata at Al 
vaaqHy Aq TIAA TY (2) Bega BT | 
ME FHI AETAT aa HA ET (? aera ay °° 
It will be noticed that the latter extract is 
much more moving than the former. The 


absence of Sanskritized vocabulary does not 
mar the greatness or sinoerity of its feeling. 


25. Jayakysna®? 
We are not at all sure who this Jayakysna 
is. We know several Jayakrsnas : 


a 


96. GAJ MS p, 55. 
97. Lakgmfpati Lib. MS one song, also in dfwerw- 


T$1gy. There is one Jayakrsna Mahantha o. 1840 (BAKHSI 
p. 238), 
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(i) Jayakrsna, author of Gangdsndnasan- 
kalpavakyadipa (1710 Sake = 1848 A. D);*® (ii) 
Jayakrsni, compiler of Visnupuri’s Bhakti 
ratndvali in praise of Krsna;®? (iii) Jayakysna, 
author of Baélabodhini, a Jyotisn work (a Ms of 
1842 is extant)?°°, (iv) Jayakrsna, an older 
Maithilr poet quoted in lLocana’s§ Rdga- 
tarangtni. 1°} 

The only available poem of this Jayakysna 
is @ hymn to Kali.1°? 


26. Babujana)°® 


Babujana is a very popular lyric poet. He 
may be ideltified with the famous scholar, the 
brother of Bhanunatha Jha (contemporary of 
Maharaja Mahegvarasimha (1850-1860). 

His songs are mostly Visnupadas which 
are slightly contaminated by  Brajabhasa. 
They are all kinds of Visnupadas—Rama’s 
QCumaona, Satyanarayana’s praise, Prati, and 
Sanjha. The noble figure of the Lord, His 
powers of removing Man’s ills and prayer to 
fulfil the desires of the poet form the general 
contenis of these songs. 


His Mahegavani and Tirahutis are not very 
remarkable. They deal with the stock aspects 
of Siva, and Love respectively. Indeed, 
Babujana is not as great a poet as we might 
expect him to be, if he is really the same as 
the great scholar ‘Babujana Upadhyaya’. 


98. MMCT p. 91. 
99. MMC IT iii p. 101. 
100. MMCITII. 
101. See above Part II Pp. 240. 
102. Printed in Maithila Bhakta Prakaéga. 


103. (2) MGS I, Nos. 13, 39 Batagamant and Tirahuti, 
(6) MGS III, No 3(?), Tirahuti, 
(c) GAJ M8 p 82, Mahedgavani, 93, 94. 99, 100, 
$01, 102 Visnupadas. 
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27. Bhdnundtha Jha? 


He was an important figure in the court of 
Maharaja Maheévarasimha (1850-1860). He 
was the younger brother of Babujana Kavi, and 
the author of Prabhdvatiharana’®*®., His occa- 
sional lyrics, such as, Batagamanis and Jogas 
are sometimes better than his drama. 


28. ‘Adindtha’’?°s, 


Damodara Jha alias Adinatha Jha of Maha- 
raila was the son of Manohara Jha, daughter’s 
son of Maharaja Madhavasimha (1776-1808) and 
the father of Pt. Gaurtnatha Jha (b. 1885). He 
may, therefore, be regaided to have flourished 
after the ceath of Maharaja Mahesvarasimha 
(1850-60.) He is known to have written several 
works in Sanskrit and Maithili: His Maithili 
poems are generally devotional. They are all 
addressed to Sakti. They are generally simple 
expression of the poet’s submission to the feet 
of Bhagavati. <A typical instance is: 


an ata fana fagq we yam anafa age HOT | 
AMY WY ey sa afte Ga We TET WY |I 
fate ef foe naaifen geaft ata aaa aa | 
TT TT A RY AH AAGA A TAY sare || 

H gt ares Gea alas AA WaaT BIT ANT | 

ae afwata ada at aria afta fang fee ae II 
“arfaata? aq aatga 4 fafe Ra we Sears | 
aa areas Be qe age eat TaIea aa 2°" 


LE 


104. Mithila-Gitta7jalt edited by Yadunaitha Jna 
“Yaduvara’—one poom, MGS I, No. 47 and III, No. 28. 
105. See above Part III, p. 347. 
106. Maithila Bhakta Prakasa, pp. 24, 19, 20, 21, 21, 
21, 21, 20 Ceight songs). . 
Mithila Mitra (almost every number of it con- 
tained one song). 
MGS IV, No. 1 (if Adinatha is to be identified w.th 
this Damodara). 
107. Masthila Bhakta Prakasa. P. 20. 
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29. Fatura Kavt?°* 

Fatura Kavi is fssmous for his long satirical 
poem on the Famine of 1881. He wrote some 
lyrics too. ‘They are on Batasavitri festival 
and on the Viraha of the Gopis. He is more of 
a folk poet than a ‘literary ’? poet. 

30. Harsanatha Jha)’*® 31, Karnata*° 


3%. Visvandtha'*! 33. Ltaghunandanua**? 
34. Bhimadatta Jha 30. Modandtha+4 
‘Bhima’ 318 


All tnese poets flourished during the reign 
of Maharaja Laksmisvarasimha (1578-98). Har- 
sanatha Jha is perhaps the list great lyric poet 
of the Medieval tradition. His independent 
lyrics are of various kiuds—Gosaunika Gita 
(to Banadurga and to Tara), Sohara, Uciti and 
'Tirahuti. His famous Sohara is distinguished 
by elaborate descriptive epithets und choice 
phrases. The gods celebiate the birth of 


Krsna thus : 
aay afea gear aft qa see FT | 
Ga AGHA Feat Bigs Araz t |Naoll 
afts gry Han qea afer gala sia a1 | 
* &q eeefy alg mraz dla daa qe BT WGN atataT tt? 


108. Famine Song is published in Grierson’s Aasthele 
Chrestomathy. MGS I, No. 20, Vol. {f, No. 17, Vol. TV. 
No. 21 eto. | 

109. MODA, 1922, six poems, 

Other pooms published in Hargandthakavvaszran- 
thaval? edited by hix son and Dr. A. Jha. 

110. MGS I Nos, 37, 47, 1V, No. 64. 

111, GAJ MS p 63-64. 

112. GAJ MS, Usiti p. 59 ; Malara p. 37; Mahesavinis 
pp. 53, 75, 76, 77, 77, 78, 729, 80, 8v (ten poems). 

113. MITHILANKA, p. 

Laksmipati Singh. Lib. MS 
Other poems with Laksminatha Jha, Village Hati, 
e Dist. Darbhanga. 
114. MGSIIIT, No. 39 (but cf, MGS IL. p, a3. 24). 
115. Marthilt ‘Lokagita, p. 231. 
GAJ MS p. 56, 
MGS Il e.g. No. 41. 


BS * & 
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_ The following Uciti is simple but expres. 
SlVe °; 
Byey caa (awe % 1 afam awa mqarfe Tt he! 
af ait Gea Mala t) Ue fera oAfaara 7 Ii) 
qua fears Sat ay t | alert ast wa De TaN 
aeq ae waa tiga ae afe aya iivil 
eqata afa wa 7%) fafwerafaw sta TR? 


The Tirahutis are his glories. The snake- 
like line of hair in the abdomen of the dawsel 
starts to eat her Khanjana-like eyes in one of 
the Tirahutis but the poet makes it hide 
itself in the hills of her breasts for fear of 
being devoured by the Garuda in the form of 
her nose whose shape is conventionally supposed 
to be best when it is like that of Garuda: 


awafa tarafe favefi, asi, aaa aaa ale | 

afte arfaa vantig, asa, ga fiae aft ara jp '? 
It is worth noting that in two lines the poet 
is able to condense an image full of allusions to 
her beauty. Harsanatha seems to have risen 
to his highest stature in such lines. 

Of course, he is a master of simpler style 

too. One of his Mana songs has: 

site 4 za HS | 

saga ate waa wa af ofa gitar wafiad ANT eI 

awa aad feat ama alt ate fraaa Ag 1 

aint aint wa wats aft afe aft ase a de ney? 


(O Annoyed one! Do not make your heart 
hard, be pleased—do not see my faults—anid 
fulfil my desire. It is Sweet Spring when every- 
body in the world forgives the faults of his 


115. Hursanathakdvyagranthaval?, p. 99. 
116. Ibid, p. 100, 
L117. Ibid, p. 104. 


118. ILbid, p. 108, 
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beloved and enjoys throughout the whole night. 
O beautiful lady give up your anger.) 


HAWN Fah HAT Te Ts fare sqy aa WT | 
difa yaa afe aifa aza sfa sae walaa Sar 2}? 


iThe two breasts are like golden pitchers 
which raise the doubt in one’s mind if they are 
not the down-faced drums of the victory of 
Cupid.) | 

Harsanatha shows the surfeit of older tradi- 
tions of poetry and itis clear that the time 
had come for a change. The change was _ he- 
ralded by his contemporary poet Kavisvara 
Canda Jha. 

Among Karnata’s (a Karna Kayastha?) avail. 
able poems there isa very ingenious poem. 
The separated lady (Virahini) becomes a Yogini 
because her lover does not come back to her.??2° 
In another, a Mahegavani, he contrasts Siva— 
mad, old and shabby Siva—to Gauri: 


afa qpanft pate aft faftar | ax ggat Fz at | 
wea “nae” afra water | sre Hea la aay |??? 


He appears tu have u better seuse uf appre- 
clation for ugliness and the grotesque. Of 
course, he can write otherwise too.?*4 


* Vigvanatha Kavi has been discussed above. 
He has greater claims to be considered a lyrical’ 
poet than a dramatic poet.. His lyrics are 
generally of Tirahuti class. 


“Raghunandana” may be identified with 
Munshi Raghunandanadasa of Sakhavara. Most 
of his poems are Maheégavanis but some are 
Ucitis and Malaras too. His, Maheégavanis 
generally give a description of Siva, his pro. 
posal to marry Gauri, the ‘Bariati’, Manaini’s 
disappointment, prayer (Nacar1), etc. They are 


119. Ibid. p. 109. 

120. MGS I, No. 37. 

121. MGS IV, No. 33. 

122. Asin MGS, I, No. 47, 
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lucid and simple. No obscure: imagination 
mars the clarity of his poems. The follow- 
ing are quoted to illustrate his style 


(1) STATE o BIST ase ay aa Ha Ate | 
msl FE aH 8, earRa aret lsto Lil 
a1o afe Hage ane afa aie | 

nuat ae fife 2, sf aqme itil 
Ayo age ail See ae dard | 

ma fer caifa (2) ax ae Fagard Wait 
Slo Ala aaa Waa ay ai | 

ay oma ofmaofaeqz ere al 
Blo se ‘Waray’ ga war | 

MX FZ OF oo, aRaTAT wil? 33 


(ii) év fa aife sa ati PUyat | 
asa ale aia anarar || 
Ya TU HS (2) AS VV | 
eH nRes aife afk aa BTAT Il 
ata ala da Fa aaa | 
aa at alex aq afé arr | 
GM AH iTal (aal 4A AAT | 
fafaefe tal a aa Ba aratq II 
HE “waeaa”’ 8a = ala | 
asiae Fife sifa scare {144 
Bhimaaatia Jha (? his title “Daita Navala” 
may be to distinguish him from Sivadatta or 
Datta Ganaka) of Hati and Modanatha of Ujana 
all helong to the last years of the reign of 


Maharaja Laksmiévatasimha. Bhimadatta’s 
poem is quoted below : 


aq vagy aq arnt gaa salt 2 
afea axa sag sieft fata qa ayafi 2% i - 


<a ee eee 


123. “GAT MS, p. $0, 
124, Ibid. 
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We Tee Te wie ee, Saga aie alee 

ela Sa Tea Ha ale ate, fra fur we afe e 
aafe aaa Gg Hae, ad wa Ta FT | 

Raa Helafa Maw ad Aa Dag Z II. 

QU, AAT TI MAT TA ZwATMIaT T | 

zara faafa Satara ata qa TaAIa F II 


a 36. Jivanatha'?6 
37. Candranatha'3? 


It is not possible to identify these two poets. 
They may be the pen-names to Jivana Jha 
Yajjvalaya?2s (c. 1904) and Canda Jha (1830- 
1907) respectively. They seam to be very 
popular poets. 


38. Durmila'2® 


Durmila was the great-egrand-father of 
Janardana Jha of Koilakha.'*° 


39. Sukavi Ganaka®' 


He may be identified with Srrkanta “Sukavi 
Ganaka” author of Srikrsnajganmarahasya des- 
cribed in a previous Chapter.' 52 : 


Many poets of this period ahout whom no 


125. Laksnipati Singh Lib. MS. 
126. GA.) MS p. 56, several poems in MGS e. g. Second 
Volume No, 41, Maithil? Lokagita, p. 23), 
127, MGS 1, 26 eto, ; 
128. (a) P. EL N. p. 81, Is it Jivanatha Jha alias Ankht 
Jha or one son of Sambhnnatha Jha given in 
MMC III 2? 
(6) Marthils Lokag? ta, p. 231. 
(c) GAJ MS, P. 56. 
(d) MGS Il, e. g. No. 4). 
129. MGS I, No. 34, 
30. Information from Laksinipati Singh, 
131. Or “Ganaka Kavi”; Laksmipati Singh Lib, MS. 
132, Part IM, p. 334. 
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definite information is available are given 
below : 


40. Anonnymous poets?%* 41. Agradasa? 34 
42. Ananda Kavi'*®, 43. Kamalanarayana??® 
—may be the copyist of Ramnapati’s Rukmintha- 
rana aid several other works,?8" 44. Karana 
Gopaladasa.?#® Weknowtwo Brahmana Gopala 
Kavis and one Gopaladasa: (i) Gopala Kavi 
contemporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha 
(1744.1761), (11) Gopala Kavi author of Khanda- 
valdkulavinoda, and contemporary of Maharaja 
Laksmtfvarasimha (1878-1898) and (iii) Gopala- 
dasa father ot Gangadasa author of a Sanskrit 
work on prosody “Chaudomaajari.” 45. Catura- 
nana.13® This is probably different from earlier 
Maithili poet Caturanana. 46. Govinda?4° 
different from earlier Govindas in Maithilr 4/ 
(Jndaradasa.34! 48. Jaya (-a—) natha.?4? 47, 
Jaladhara.!#% 50. Tularama!4*+ —may be the 
same as mentioned ina Sanskrit judzment of 
1794. 146° 51. Datta Ganaka.?4*® 2. Datta 


123, “MGS LL Nos, 9, 14,15, 18, 20, 23; Ill, Nos. 19, 
21,17, 55: 1V, Nos, 20, 25, 46. 

GAT MS pp. 3!, 35, 61, 64, 73, 74, 101, 113, 114, 
114, etc, 

134. MGSTIITI, No. 47 Prati. 

135. GAJ MS p. 83. We know from MANGARAUNI 
MS that one Motilala copied in 1884 a Brajabhasa MS of 
Kokasd@ra by “Ananda Kavi’. Ifthis Ananda Kavi was 
identical with our Ananda, then he should be placed before 
1884, His extant Nacar; is addressed to Vaidyandatha. 

136. Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS, 

137. Raghunandanadaisa Lib. MS. 

£ 8. MGS ILI No. 37. 

139. See above Part II p. 240. 

140. MGS II, No. 48,and GAJ MS, p. 67; perhaps 
identical with Govinda writer of Mahesavani quoted in 
Part I p. 222, 

141. GAJ MS, p. 111. 

142. MGSI, No, 5. 

143. MGS I, No. 54, 

144. MGS IV, No. 13, 

i459, JBORs, June, (920. 

145, MGS III, No. 6. 
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Kavi.t47 53. Dasa (Aéga).t*® 54. Dinaba- 
ndhu.!4® 55. Devanatha.?®® 56. “Dvija”’.25? 
57. Dukharana +5? (2? Duhkhaharapsa Damari- 
natha Jha (Sivesa) father of the late poet 
Vallabha Jha). 58. Dinanatha?s®. 59. Dhairaja- 
pati. 26460. Dhanapati?s> 60a, Dharmesvara?®® 


61. Nandalala.?*’ 62, Bandidhara?s® 
63. Nevalala.t®® 64. Premaldla 16° 65.  Bra- 
hmadasa.?%? 46. Babana (Babeka ?).1°? 


67. Bagiévara.?°3 68. Basuki?®* 69, Basudeva.*%5 
70). Bhoranathn.2®® 71. Madhukura — (?),2°? 
72, Motilala'®® (Motilala?®®4 copyist of Ananda 
Kavi?s Brajabhasa work Kokasara_ 1884 ?) 
73, Muktirama.?®% 74, Yadunatha.?7° 75, Yadu- 


147. JAYANTI, p, 412 (Is it the same as f, n. 1457) ; 
Laksmipati Singh Lib. MS has “Dattanavala” in Bhanita 
See also above p. 436. 

148. MGSTIII, No. 56 and IV No, 32 in Bhanita. 

149, Maithila Bhakta Prakasa, (5 poems) Dinabandhu 
Jha of Isahapur ? 

150. Ibic. p. 16, 

151. MGS II, No. 1, 

152. MGS11, No. 19 (Duhkhaharana Jha’s poem from 
Laksmipati Sicgh Lib MS.) 

153. MGSIIL. No. 3%. 

154. MGS I, No. 19. 

12:5. MGS II, No, 33. 

156. MGS IT}, No. 31. 

157, MGS II. No. 293 also Matthtl? Lokagtea p. 228. 

158 MGSJI, No. 3:. 

159. Masthilt Lokagita p. 405, 

160. MGSIIT, No. 18. 

161. Laksm!pati Singh Lib. MS 

162. Maithili? Lokagtta, p 388. Bor Babeka, son of 
Kigorinatha, See Mihira, 1945-46. 

163. Mazthila Bhakta Prakasa, ». 16. 

164. MGS IT No. 21. 

165. Maithl? Lokagtta, p. 225. 

166, Laksmipati Singh, Lib. MS. 

167. Ibid 

168. MGS III, No. 33. 

e 1684. MANGARAUNI MS. 

169. MGS LV No. 3}. 

170 Masthiit Lokagtta, p. 220. Also one ‘Yadupat:’ in 
Laksmipati Singh Lib, MS. 
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vVaradasa.*7* 76. Makunda (Mukunda?).!"4 
(7. Ramanaths.27*% 78. = Rudranatha.?7 
97. Lokanatha.?7> 80. Sankara Kavi1"® 
author of several good Mahesavanis. 81. San- 
kharatna 777 82. Suvarsalala 178—quite popu- 
lar writer of poems. 83. Sukavi Mitra.17° 
84. Sevakajana 148° 85. Sukavidgasa.38} 
(popular poet) 86. Siradasa?®2—different from 
Hindi poet Siiradasa. Many songs and long 
poems are attributed to him. He might have 
been a blind poet or the name might be used 
by lesser poets who wanted to pass on their 
poems as those imitated after the famous 
Stradasa of Brajabhasa (Hindi). 87. Suraéya- 
ma 188 and Syamesakha ®!4* might be identical 
with Suradasa. 88. Sujanadasa 385 893, §am- 
bhudasa.18* 90. Sambhudatta 3%? 91. Sanatha 


171. List of Laksmipati Singh in ‘“Maithila Bandhu” 

172. GAS MS p. 67. 

17%. MGS II No, 27 aud Maithila Bhakta Prukdsa 
p. 17 (two songs.) 

174. MGST. No. 56. 

175. MGS and Maithila Lokagita (gqexy Etc.) 

1°6. GAJ MS p. 34 (two poems), MGS II, Nos. 5,6, 
Maithila Bhakta Prakésa, vp. 13, 14. 

177. MGSI No. 18. 

178. Laganizs, MGS J], No. 41; LI, No.7; GAJ MS, 
y. 58 (two poems). 

179, MGST, No, &8. 

180. MGS TIIJI No. 46. 

181. MGS II, Nos, :0, 11, 12, 13, 16, 22, 26; IV Nos, 
17, 33, 34, 35, 28. | 

Maith:it Lokagitu p.3%2. Same as Dasa MQS 
Lil No. 56 ? or Dasa Aga MGS III No. 10 ? 

182. MGS IV. Nos, 23, 30, 40, 41, 57, 59, 60; GAJ MS 
p. 33, Prati; p. 39, 113, 131, 120, Visnupadas ; p. 37, 38, 
Malara; p. 68, 69, 71 Batagaman!; p. 107 Cumaonag.; p. 61. 
115 Saranga;: p. 5$ Caitabara, 

183. Marthilt Lokagita. p, 73. 

184. MGS IV, Nos. 27, 28, 29. 

185. MGSIITI, Nos, ~2. 23, 34. 

186. MGS III, No. 19. 

187. Laksmipati Singh, Lib. MS. 
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Kavi *8® (Natha Kavi, who may be identical 
with Sanatha Kavi) He is said to be some 
old poet called [ganatha Kavi. 92. Hemakara?®® 
93, Nava-hemata?®® 914, Hrdayadasat®? 
95. Tulsidasa!®2—obviously he is not the famous 
Hindi poet. 96. Kanharamadasa.198 97. Madho- 
dasa?°*, 98. Nandidasa (of vill. Navada).2944 

From about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century there seems to have entered a 
change in the spirit of Maithili lyric. Love 
lyrics and Vyavaharika lyrics continued to be 
written but more attention was paid to devo. 
tional and semi-philosophical subjects. This 
tendency ig seen even ib the poets whom we 
have discussed above—Ratnapapi, Gopisvara, 
Sankara, Ramanatha, Adinatha, Raghunandana, 
ete. tend to write Hymns and Prayers mostly. 
Later on Visnupadas took the fancy of Maithili 
poets. The names of Suradasa and Tulsidasa 
became popular and all sorts of poems after 
their name—either Visnupadas in imitation of 
Suradasa and Tulsidasa famous Hindi poets, or 
independent poems—became the fashion of the 
day. 


This tendency received impetus from a_host 
of poets from the rank of Sadhas and Mahanthas 
professionally devoted to Visnu’s worship. Like 


188, MGSI, No, 7; (Natha Kavi-MGSI1V, No. 17 and 
Laks: ipati Singh Lib. MS one song). 


189 =Laksmfioati Singh Lib. MS. 


190. MGS III, No. 5(was old Hemana ancestor of 
Jagadisa Kavi of Parasarmd ?). 


151. MGS I. p. 25 and [V No. 52 (62), 

1492 MGSI, Noa. 38; 1V Nos. 50, 51. 53, 54, 55, 61, 65: 
GAJ MS, p. 109, £17, 112, 119 (Barsha:nisa), 35, 117, 139, 
Jil. 

' 195. MGSTIII, No. 49. 

194. MGSIV, No, 15. 

194a. JAYANTI p. 408. 


* 56 
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the great Buddhist Acaryas who laid the 
foundations of Maithili poetry in the famous 
Carydpadas, the Gosafis (saints) of this period 
rave new life to the vernacular literature by 
trying to popularise their Vaisnavite faith 
throughout. Among them the greatest names 
are those of Mahatma Sahebaramadasa and 
Laksminatha Gosaii. They contributed copiously 
to the vernacular of the land. 

A chronological account of these saints 
is not available. But we have #95 the names 
of Mahatma Ganpati Gosafi (1703)1954 Mahatma 
Sahebaramadasa (c. 1746), Mahatma Rohinidatta 
Gosafi (contemporary of Maharaja Rudrasimha 
1839-1850), Mahatma Taradatta Gosanji, Mahatma 
Ramaropadasa, Mahatma Laksminatha Gosaii, 
Mahatma Harikinkaradasa, Mahatma Hakari 
Gosani, Mahatma Parmanandadasa, Mahatma 
Raghubara Gosani, Mahatma Kamaladatta 
Gosani, and so on. They belonged to high 
castes but renounced their worldly attachments 
and devoted their whole lives to the service 
of God. A brief account of those Gosaais who 
are known to have composed poems in Maithili 
is given below. 


1. Stthebaramaddsa'®é 


The greatest of these, from the point of 
view of their literary output, is undoubtedly 


195. VIBHUTI ANKA, p. 154 ff. Biographioal accounts 
are generally based in the following pages on this artiole 
of Pt. Badarinatha Jha, Kavidekhara, 

195a Mihira Oct. 1941. 

196. S@hebramapadavalt, pp. 248, Union Press, Dar. 
bhanga, 1914. Noticed in Mihira for 16th May, 1914. The 
Maithili Sahitya Parisad Darbhanga has a MS of a large 
number of these Padas—ali quotations in the text are 
generally from this MS. Also see MGS I, Nos, 62, 63 ; II 
Nos. 37, 39 ; III No. 35: IV Nos, 42, 44, 45. 46, 47, 37. 39, 
48, 55,56; GAJ MS p, 38; and Maithili Lokagita p. 224, 
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Sahebaramadasa. He was originally a Brah- 
mana of village Kusumauli. He is said to have 
renounced a householder’s life on the death 
of his dearest son Priyatama?®". He became 
a Sannyas1 and founded the present Matha of 
Pacadhi. He seems to have been a great 
devotee of Krsna. Tradition attributes to him 
great miraculous powers!®®. He is said to 
have goneva nd bathed in the Ganges even when 
he was put behind the prison bars by the Nawab. 
From the printed edition of his Paddvali it 
appears that he was a contemporary of Maha- 
raja Narendrasimha (1744-61) as his Paddvali is 
dated 1153 Fasli (=1746 A. D.)}°°. 


The glory of Sahebaramadasa’s Paddvali 
consists in ‘Visnupadas’ and ‘hasas’. But 
there are all kinds of songs in it. All of 
them reveal the passionate attachment of this 
saint-poet to the Lord. 


He bewails in several songs, with the 
Gopis, the absence of Krsna from Mathura: 


(i) anaqaa aanler @ af Ae WAR | 
aan faaa eH aya t git aga 2% II 
Hfat aaa aa wine % far gam Fe! 
aargia gels sivas at %, ag faftaz sa | 
aur wet ete fagraa t miaa afe wast! 
ate ora Daa xaafiar t wa aa at are Il 
ea dea fafiarat % aa saa Ait: 
aa a cela af dat aa acai asa | 
we aca aft a ay t gfe sia faa I 
‘area’ ate tate aT 
agit @ ofe an sana t HRA RAG Weare II 


19%. VIBHUTI ANKA p. 155. 
198. JAYANTI p. 409. 
199. fae area qe fq aq wea Etc, Sahebaramagttavalt, 
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(ii) ang , gaa Mala He Fa | we I 
ap fayfa wea agit ear en afte saa |] 
aife sea afa Fal 4 zara Aa a BMA sea || 
ala fafa avq Wa ae aaa aft tea Rea |) 
‘area a gaa aed ae afeay yar Fea | 
He is conscious of tlhfe Divine character of 
Kysaa : 
(i) Safe saraa yee waare | 
ary Re Tea BUH “ATA II 
(i) faa aa aay aa ada 
alata TTT II 
He waxes elcquent in his numerous Visnu- 
padas and Pratis: 
we Salad Ysa qual ay quae aa aa Ne sa II 
aa mau fare efa ata | faa Beta ac BIT Alz aT II 
gia fara RIM Va | aT Be aT Bt ara | 
dtaa aay afa acga «ara | aife sefa ga sa ata ll 
ala AIA Wa ala WA | BH aa faae ate aca faa | 
Hig aaa Wert KI Mia | asg aT ATH Bea TAT Il 
afe wa cents eg Fa MATA aaa AQ feat Ta II 
He devotes special attention to the birth 
of Krsna (in a Sohara),?°° to the Piatata-Badha 
(in a long poem),?2°* and to the sports of his 
chilihood?°? and youth?°® (in several poems). 
In his Rasa songs?°* he seem to dance with 
the Lord in his mind and expresses his joy : 
(i) at asyafe vfs yan sey wa way 
nyt wat ‘ya 4A fee asta Feil BT ANT | 
alata aieag afa aren aga gear AN | 
aay af@ ger uta ofeaafa aaa at aaa | 


2Uu0. «. g. song No. 16,17 MS Parisad. 

201. e.g. Ibid 21. 

902. e. g. Ibid 33. 1 
. 0. xg. Ibid 18, 19, 20, ete. 
4. 0. g. Ibid 26, 27, 
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aay afe ait t amie stata aqae ale geta | 
amamia oafa afaat afat efe aasa atc 
asta FT YaIT aa aaxw Ha A era faarz | 
qx fea gated Slama catag ae wea) 
faa aqarig ea gfe tae ama A aad aUa | 
‘augaaia’ ua garaa aie aifs waa 2 ara) 
ag) aafa faye aia org age my THD cata P08 
(ii) Wet APTA aqAT ate | 
aaa atfae fata arag aaar aie | 
Ala aRe Saft Ga qeafl Ale TBH HEAT | 
ae ME alr H awe aad aly A sre II 
argte araa ary asda wae aad ts | 
aat ST 8a Tq WaT Ad ay II 
HER Baw gas aga wpsfe Aha state | 
Az AZ aa degaaia afa afet ara WANs II 
algaala qat aa A Tezqa HC AK | 
Haq Aza Ata! HAlee aAGaT faa aay Tz W?°* 
Krsna is painted piciuresqucly: 
AS Atel BA aaa aate | 
Ala Ope fale aT FAT] aITe «AIT TT HATIT 
gd aaa da HAT Mal asa afa ga aaa at Il 
grat aaq afi usa aia | aife saifafe af aaa 
AA TY AA arg eel dle fax ance arfafs %e Il 
St UTA Tay aanra | fataga spas zea Aare | 
ave sealaaq atq az Aq | faa cule ger hh Str || 
qfaa ‘eer aa ag wale 12°7 
He is also conscious of Visnu’s Avataras and 
miracles. He ailudes to the storits of Prahlada, 
Ajamila, Ganika; Kubuja, Vyadha, etc. where He 
is known to have redeemed the sinners : 


205. MGS LI, 68, 
206. Parisad MS No, 3. 
207. Ibid No. 21. 
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WH ay aca alt ter | afk % ‘area’ qer afar Ter 112° 


In one of his most popular songs, he portrays 
the grief of Rama when he came back after 
killing Marica and found Sita no more in the 
hut: 


Jaq WV waa t aa qaqa | 
da waa faq atafe t aged fea ed 
wala gat waa t ga wea we | 
Bist Kei fa staf ¢ aq wef eae | 
ea aa waa faminfs t aa ahs Tart | 
qeaaata ufa fagefa t fax aaa ard 
qa Te faaa arg ant aifafe He Be | 
area UA AIM t ay alae Tea 2°" 

Sahebarama also indulges in  pseudo- 

Vedanta : 
(i) WIAA UA WIA Aaa | 

AD fat Hee Bat az ary asl sare zafa sit | 
HA wR a Bae BH ae awT UAA ATi II 
afi afta faa afufa aqaa af alfa aq sfaard | 
‘aay’ ala at ataa aca gata vata aim t7'° 

(ii) a7 saa fang fea aat | 
alg aaa tg aczaraq ate aa HA ale yTAT Ml 
get ana Felt afe aga wag IA FC AAT || 
afe am aaa mat afe vier alee ata ATT Il 
Blea Wad Hig eft afte afe a Bra wear 9"? 

(Gii) afe Naat vat Ae oaafix faa, ay ®@ ary 
Ra add at faa A HHI™ aaa BAHT ax | 
ala team afiat alent afin a aaq Hal oH II775 

20%. Ibid No. 28. 
209. Ibid No. 15. 
210. Ibid No. 48. 


211. Ibid No, 44, 
212. Ibid No. 71. 
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In all these songs whether Bhajanas, 
Soharas, or Rasas, Sahebarama writes in an 
easy and lucid style. It seems that for him it 
is sufficient to menticn the Lord’s praise and be 
lost in the thought of Him. The sweet and 
peculiar melody of his lines is a_ decided 
advantage in this connection. Canda Jha paid a 
compliment to it when he imitated it in his 
“WOTKS=!8, 


2. Laksmindtha Gosant?!# 


Laksminatha Gosaii was born in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century in an orthodox 
Brahmana family of viilage Sukhapura-Para- 
sarama in North Bhagalpur District. His 
father’s name was Bacca Jha. From the early 
years of his childhood he had a religious bent 
of mind and as soon as he could, he mastered 
Vedanta Philosophy. In order to make him 
attached to this world, he was married to 
the daughter of one Sokhadatta Jha of village 
Kahua in District Darbhanga. But he could 
not be bound to the ties of family life ; soon 
after his marriage he left his home for Maha- 
deva's famous shrine Simhesvaranatha, He tra- 
velled far and wide from Bettiah to KAthamandi 
and ultimately discovered his gurve—Lambana- 
tha Svami in the forests of a. After a 
rigorous penance of nine yerrs he was sent 
back by his guri to the world. 


213. Vide-Candrapadydval? , p. 262 ind in TATaay 


214. Hindi poems MS from village Dhakajari with 
Prof. Shrikrishna Mishra, Chandradhari College, Dar- 
bhanga. Also MS with Dr. Janardana Mishra, Patna. 
Maithiii songs are few: GAJ MS p. 146 ; LAKSMINATHI 
PRATI MS with ine ; and some published sorg in MODA 
(New Series) and in MGS III, Nos. 44, 45, 4%, and 
1V Nos. 24, and 58. Life published in Mithila I, ani 
JAYANTI, p. 408 and in VIBHUTI ANKA p. 154 ff. 
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Laksminatha came back to this world to 
propagate the love gf God. He used ‘Laksmi- 
pati’ as bis pen-name in the Bhanitas of poems. 
His poem are beth in Hindi and Maithili. Tha 
Maithili poems are of all kinds—Caumasa, 
Tirahuti, Prati (hymns to Ganga etc.), Visnu- 
padas and Muhesavanis. While Visnupadas 
(often called ‘Laksminathi Visnupadas’) are 
certainly his works, it is possible that tho ture 
songs are by some other poet who also called 
himsof as ‘Laks:nivati’ in the Bhanitas. We 
know the following Maithila authors who were 
known as [.aksmipati: 

(0) Lsksmipati author of Srdaddharatna, 
which quotes Vacraspati II, He is an oid Dhar. 
magastri2?. 

(ii) Laksmipati quoted in Vidydkarasdha- 
srakam.1?° — 

Two fine examples from Laksminatha are 
given below : 

(i) mig t waar ala seat A TUNE II 
alt ica et fa faate @arg | anges a Bars ala AME | 
aa galale agar alg az aad | Paghe asa gfe 
atfs Sze | 
dS 7: A wy a4 
afeat(eg y aeq Ret BT AMIR | eae FT aay aa Ite II 
a ofa ANS Eg BEsIs | eA Aa aA Sarit yg Ae il 
a gfe efieafa amar ae | aa aca ta ata Fark | 
i. 
‘aqaicie awqiaafat art) whe Wg NE aaa wi Fars 217 
(ii) qaAat & Tear Fare | ; 
WAT BTA WY ATT Aiet Ta Ate Yas o 
ye diz al aft aera aq Waa AHAM 0 
aT de Vy ag aaa Alat ataa dis Ad ak o 
7 dai Tal ate atal waa mat dag o- 


215. MMC! p. 469 ff, 
216. VIDYAKARNA, P. 125. 
217. GAJ MB p. 146. 
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amyaa WNT weraTe aq 8A HA TG AzZiTE | 

> az (2) aT am a agar F erat an (!) aug i) 3 
MT aT BIT AT ary ass sq far ag | 

‘agelafa’ weal & ardy ana a ay as ti 229 


As a poet, Laksmisatha shows greater 
powers of creative imagination than Sahebara- 
madgsa, but asa devotee his position is definitely 
-iO6wer than that of Mahatma Sahebaramadasa. 


3. Rdmaripadasa?*® 

Ramaropadisa was the founder of Mari- 
Matha at Samastipur. He is said to have 
flourished in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. His Bhajinas are very popular in 
MithiJa. The following lines are quoted as 
specimen: 

afe sua MIU AMA Ta WIAAT TI 

afeqy diza ciaa Ve Veal Ue ag ATA aaa Tl 

Wyyt Hef tea AaAed Fal BAT BIZ zlaay ZI 

faaqa aga ais ofa ef gat galt ca gaat il 

‘ane? age agft aiatia frat slat agar zt [122° 


. 4. Hartkinkaradasa?2}. 


Harikinkarada3a originally belo 
Yogya family of Maithila Brahman 
kha in the middle of the Ninetee 
He travelled to Braja and was great admirer 
of Srimad-Bhagavata. He is Known to have 
written some Bhajanas in Maithili. 


5. Paramdnandaddsc 
He was the head of Makar 


ida Matha and 


218. “Gitta Bisnuvada Lachminathi,’ (MS with me) No. 1. 
219. VIBHUTI ANKa p 155-56. 
° 220. Praveg:k@ -Maithiit Sahitsa, Pustaka Bhandara 
Laheriaserai, p. 194. 
22). VIdSHUTLANKA, p. 156. 
222. Ibid, p. 197, 


ey 
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originally came from Harinagara, The only 
extant poem which is likely to be his, isa prayer 
to Siva?2?, 


6. Jayadeva Svdmi**+ 


Nothing is known about his date and life. 
He has to his credit a Caumasd wherein the 
Gopis long for the arrival of Krsna dwiing th 
rainy season : 


My, Stat sen salt we sq eft sta ay 
oa aig frara afaga acfe dae ma at Il 
ufaer ganna fasfaa te aaa ma a | 
(qaaq areal”? qog aeafe ary ag afaex ay 22° 


III 


LONG POEMS 


The Jongexr poems of this period are few. 
They may be grouped under the following 
heads: (a) Translations of Epics and Long 
Poems in Sanskrit; (b) Sammaras9 and 
Caritas; (c) Miscellaneous Poems. 


Ny 


. Translations 


The translations are really adaptations and 
admit all sors cf charges in the original, The 
earliest of them is Ratipati Bhagata’s Gi a- 
govinda.22® We do nut know exactly when Rati- 
rati flcurishdi but we find him mentioning that 
the husLand a ove Kukmini was his patron: 


223, MGS IV, No. 35. 
224. MGS IV, No. 26. 


225. Ibid. 
926, Two MSS of this work are available. One in tae 


Bihar Research Society (which version MS—A is com. 
plete) and the other in MANGARAUNI MS Cwhich version 


MS-~B is fragmentary). 


“EPS YD ay awylgy Mp enrya 
ePed sey sul 


ep ia ey sed NBN) 15 way 
eyea2 ele ei eies e's Pai 
Beth eS as ters ih 
Pat TRS Koo] RUT: rekie hve apie Ey “oie, 
SOP Bie MEG Pps & VS as 

Pe IG 128 FY ite Bae TIES We By, 
ieee i GED bei 
pie tse jie & a hor USB al: SEE ie? on 
a sth G@bke - = re te a 4h Pes te Joris eae a i 
‘pe AMEN. CSE POS Ahem MF ks Ble ae 


= 
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et sate gaa nfraa | gored aa Gay ae STF 
eafifa te ala cas gana | seq weyala eaafa wrt 27 
Locana also refers to the husband of 
Rukmini in one of his poems.22® We know the 
Queen of one Yadava Raya to be called Rukmi- 
nijevi.22® The likelihood of Ratipati being a 
contemporary of Locana or Purusottamadeva 
is very great because one of the Mss of his 
-tracclation of Jayadeva’s Gitagowinda is dated 

as early as 1130 Fasli (=1723 A. D.) 
Tne work begins thus : 


sofa aa (fc aq efiqetida ago | 

aiat faamfaee fea) carafe aaa seq I 

al aa ae ag aife ne fafiacia eftaa | 

ATHY AUS Waa CT STAY FAT AY ss || 

aft fer waa aa fara tha afaty faa da \ 
aft ra F fax afta aif aga Seite | 

ee Varay azn far gala Ua wae | 

Marq WA WeArARa Gaqat aa Fa |? 4 


The poet explains the purpose of his work 
and translates all the major poems (Prabandhaa) 
in fluent and easy language. The following 


lines illustrate his style of translating a 
Pada : 


UATAGAR TET = 
wat ae Se gfaa fra | frags ata aly are fae |) 


(gt \srtaq arg ane ae | et play aaa aefAz I 


227. MS B No. 20. 
228. RI p.44. But it may mean in ihe case of Locana, 
Krspa, husband of Rukmint: | 


gw gata safe aaa ata 
ged wafs safafa ofa aa 


. Also see Bhanitas of Govi da author of Nala. 
carsitanataka : pt. III, p. 293. This is also very 
likely to help in identifying Ratipati’s patron. 

229, Part III p, 293ff, Govinda’s Bhanitgs, 

290, MS A D, 1, ff. 
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afa wea 2fe aadt Sate | aaa az...a0 sft ae I 

aft a) gta azaa gare | wa 8a... cramer fafer ata tI 

ea wena 27a aniq! afes ofa arfa afe any | 

Sqq enataza Wnt | emiga aize ctfaca ATA II 

Sat Beat at afe ot | Fa afea AAA Ba AIT II 

frat at MAT FY Tra | AAT Sls fra TTA II 

qa Wal We Wa | Aa wa aaa ata ll 

aaa ane afa gusa HA | fagaa waefara cia TA | 

ufae “fata” zara aft Ja | aTaTawE HEA als Ha 122A etc. 

It is important to note that Ratipati 

regards this work asa ‘Malakavya’ divided into 
twelve cantos: 

zfa sianifaee agreed ata darsady ay aus 

TIAAIZN...| BNA ta ware far ale toa 

AT FAT | Aah Sal SA ELAY HAT 122? 


The second impvrtant work of this class is 
Manabodha’s Krsnajanma.*23 Unlike Ratipati’s 
work its popularity is great till this day. 
Unlike Vidyapati’s songs cn the lova of Radha 
and Krsn3, his Krsnajanma is recited with 
devotion. Grierson first edited ten Chapters 
and translated them into English. In 1934 
MM. Dr. Umesha Mishra edited the compiete 
work. 

Dr. Mishra gives two accounts of the life 
of Manabordha. According to one tradition 
preserved in Mangarauri, he was a resident 
cf Mangarauni and was born in the family of 


931. MS B.-'‘ransjation qfzasq 22/21 cof Jayadeva's 


Gttagovinda. 

032. MS A. 

233. Editea by Grierson, JASB 1884; by Dr. Umesh 
Mishra, (2nd Ean.), 1 Allepgunj Road, Allahabad; 
by Dhanesvara Jha, Union Precs, Darbhanga. Many 
MSS e.g. one copy having Kaliyadamana and Govar. 
a@hanalt!a published in MODA by Sadasiva Jha cf Parasa. 
rama, Bhagalapur: another noticed by Bihar Research 
society called Haricarita with Saginatha Misra, Vill, 
Taraurs, P. O. Gakeri, Dist. Darbhanga. 
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one Sonamani Jha, a famous astronomer of 
Jamadauli Mila and Yogya Panji. He had 
two younger brothers Jyotisi Bhaiyana Jha 
and Kavi Lala alias Jhatula Jha (Jhadula Jha ?) 
If this Kavi Lala was the famous author of 
Gaurisvayamvara and the Hindi poem Kandarpi 
Ghati, Manabodha may be regarded a8 a con. 
temporary of Maharaja Narendrasimha. Mana- 
bodha himself was a good Jyotisi. He married 
“the daughter of Saheba Jha of Ranti. It is said 
that the late Queen-Mother of the Darbhanga 
Raj belonged to his family. 


The other account makes him popularly 
known as Bholana Kavi. He was son of 
Pagulabidamilaka Cana Jha of Jamasama 
village. He was fourteenth from the Viji- 
purusa, and married the daughter of one Bhi- 
khari Jaa. He had only one son Dayanatha Jha 
who is reported to have died childless. The 
present Zamindars of Madhubani (Babu §r 
Tejadhartsimha and 8ri Candradharisimba ete.) 
claim to have descended from the daughter 
of Bholana Jha. Grierson says ‘“*He died...... 
about the year 1195 F. S. (Circa A. D. 1788). 
This date is borne out by the fact that a grand. 
son: of this same Bhikhari Jha died only four 
years ago (s.e. 1878), a very old man.’2® ° 


In either case his date lies in e@ middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


Tradition says that “he translyted the whole 
of the Harivamga into Maithili verse, and 
extracts from the translation | are current 
and extremely popular througHout northern 
Mithila,’?235 


Of the linguistic importano} of Matabo- 
dha’s Kranajanma, Grierson says : 


‘““ The poem is deserving of special attention as an 
example of the Maithili of the last Century, afford- 


234. JASB, Ibid. 
“85, Ibid, 
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ing a connecting link between the old Maithili of 
Vidyadpati and the modern Maithili of Harkh’nath 
and other writers of the present day. It contains 
some forms which have survived from times prior 
even to Vidyadpati, and which hence have especial 
interest.” 25° 


Apparently the title of the poem is mislead. 
ing. It is called Krsnajanma, the Birth of 
Krspa, but the poem is not limited to an 
account of Krsn:’s birth. It describes the 
defeat of Jarasaudha and Kams3a and contains 
matter dealing with Krsna’s childhood. The 
title is, however, justified if we consider the 
reason why the Lord took birth as Kysna in this 
world. He came to the rescue of Mother Earth 
when sinners became very aggressive to Her. 
When he has destroyed the sinners—Kamsa 
and his followers—then only the birth of the 
Lord becomes meaningful. It is alternatively 
named a3 Haricarttra in some Mas.?%7 


It is worth noting thatin taking the help of 
hia sources—the Bhdgavata and the Hartvamsa 
—the poet judiciously avoids erotic language. 
When any Srngdra does come, it is hardly 
sensuous. Witness, for example, the following 
description of Krs°a’s departure : 


Maz aaa GAT AIA | Fe ele vale Safa feed tl 
gait ta ary afe wits atofe aa fafa seq faa | 
eiqe %- afe wrafa aae | aefa afer sa eau Bag I 
af efeag wi et ay qaae | e2a sala gat ay AAT |: 
Gea BSC eae ae KCl aA TCA AIA CHC ASR II 
aaq gir i wife aqt | THT TTR aa AE Ae 7 Il 
qaft ateft az: arf wy areal | sera aft fexhe ane MA HS II 
Sara sear Bit sera asa | Herat Bt aaa afeacer Se |i 
gia ava gas Wai ga eftiaga wa Oa ala U 


236. Ibid. 
337. See above f, n. 983. 
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Sarat feo erft Safer we aay | Barat ST wels asz aitez Il 

Sarat Sle aes wind sie | Slew F ae aa fesr BIAII 

eq wht wn giela aq zea gee snifafe at waar-aqa 

PM HE ae HET ae aa | Ma AaT ale feg afe sa II 

TNHATs Fe He vara ale Ga | ka za ae aly Aaa Hay23* 

The description of Krsna as a child 

gradually growing in years is very popular in 
Mithila: 

sar an feaa fata Ae | eft F4 unt Mem Ha | 

a ala ora aaa afe wife | aa at anaes af seats 4 

are aa af aie aft areal) exale gale satafa eat 1 

aa ak art ea at gla i aa aft osare agen aq |: 

ay ak ag meq gi af | aa aft Za eet ale arly | 

mae wala wfag aa) satafa aT Ae fsa Sar 22° 


Karnga’s palatial hall is described vividly : 
aft siaq we are Ware | ta al na Fees ate 
mg Cay et Hell afar) dies faaea ant wa afia | 
aha as saraq age j faa atfes ares sd aya II 
eq sn ming afiae Baa | Tt HSH Aint yar i 
tayq fa aft wars | Wier ateT aIwy aU || 
ay gz fafa sq Agel Ala | a4 ata aaa a Ir 
am oe faa afaat Bea | aia sara alae tea II 
mye aH way tae) ts sa ay ales Aer | 
aa ait Va Naa sie | aga (e¢) faa 3 as mg 11 
we ay HI TTA SA ATT | Has ANT Hag Sara az Il 
Mad CT SA AIH AST | BIG cal aq te at [174° 

These passages reveal the ,narrative skill 


of the poet. There is ro poetic flight, just a 
straightforward narration. The flow of the 


238. Dr. Mishra’s 2nd edition p, 47. 
239. Ibid, lst Edn. p. 9, 
240. Ibid, lst Edn. p. 32. 
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language is punctuated by appropriate idioms 
such as: “ars aq (IX. 36.” “gat (X. 20)” “am 
gaqa” (IX, 67), was (X. 13), atta (X. 18), “ar fe asia” 
Maat” “grease? (LV. 42), “aafa arteg ate’ 
(III. 6.) Etc. 


In the history of Maithili Literature Mana. 
bodha occupies a very important place. Though 
Nandipati’s work bereft of its dramatic form, 
is very much like a long narrative Kavya, yet 
Manabodha’s work is the first work of magni- 
tude which influenced the development of 
Maithili. Maithiii poetry ceased ito be tied 
down by the rigours of Ragas and Raginis and it 
was felt that Maithili could serve the purpose 
of writing a long Kavya. 


We do not know exactly when Vaidya- 
natha, the author of Bhdsdcamatkara,?*? 
flourished. It seems that he wrote this very 
extensive work early in the Nineteenth Century. 
The work is extant in the author’s own hand 
but is incomplete. The purpose of the work is 
to translate the stories of the Mahdbharata and 
the Puranas in simple vernacular verses. Each 
story is written undera‘Prapafca’. It is in 
‘doha»’ and other short chandas, and not in 
songs. Illvstration of its style and ‘technique are 
given belovwv.: 


wae ane tilt: afrawe ala Joe | 
ad qe agi afrs ay Wale Be aE Te | 
From the Introduction 
WaAK-WAT ey ot Raa ufa Fane | 
wy aa waa gale at Fa aaa B® ata | 
Verse 22 


241. MS with Indtvara Jha, Dihatola P. O. Pandaul, 
Dist. Darbhanga (noticed by Bihar Research Society). 
Jnformation supplied to me by the owner. 
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aya seer safe way faite are aia | 
4 Fe fat Ferage Wad at Ta | 


aya Hetex enfarae F gary | 
My wa fate fear ga fares Be sary | 
a gf saci enfant faares faas fare 1 
End 
; cf gare ae qaieare aes Te: | 
Colophon 


One Gangadasa is said to have translated 
the ‘Virata-Parva’ of the Mahdbharata,?*? but it 
is not available. Such is also the case of 
Durgadatta Mishra Vaiyakurana’s: translation 
of Durgasaptasati.**®. 


Sammaras and Caritas 


There are three extant long poems which 
can be distinguished as literary ‘Sammaras’ 
(= ‘Svayarhvaras’): Cakrapani’s Usdharana 
Atonymous Nhukminisvayamvara and Padri- 
jdtasammara, and Sivadatta’s Sitdrdmavivdha. 


Cakrapani’s Usdharana*** is a long piece 
of more than two hundred lines. There is no 
unnecessary complication of the details of the 
famous story of Usa and Aniruddha. There is 
hardly any display of Ratnapani’s pcetic powers’ 
in the description of the battle between Banasu- 
taand Kysna. Cakrapanpi dispenses with the 
entire episode in the barest outlises. Neverthe- 
less within limitations, the story is told 
excellently. 

The Anonymous Rukminisvayamvara**s 


942. JAYANTI, p. 408 and SINGH p. 204. 


943. Noticed in Mihira 1945. 
, 244. GAJ M8, pp. 23-30. We have no information 
about his date and biography. See also Cakrapani in the 
section on Middle Lyric above in this chapter. 

345. GAJ MS p. 15-21. In some versions one Loka-, 


38 
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is a little contaminated in its language. The 
main story of Rukmin?’s marriage to Krsna 
is clearly given though there are rarely any 
marked out characters a8 in Ramapati’s drama, 
Rukminiharana. As a Kavya the poem is 
not of a high class. 


The Pdrijdtasammara®+® is incomplete and 
sats out to describe the story of Umapati’s 
famous play Partjataharana. 


It appears that the writers of these Sam- 
maras were directly inspired by the Kirtaniya 
dramatists and intended to entertain people 
with their plots in brief and simple Kavyas. 


Sivadatta’s Sitdharana24? is in very im- 
pure Maithili. The story begins from the time 
when invitations were issued by King Janaka 
for Sita’s Svayamvara. Rama and Laksmana 
also atrive there along with their teacher 
Viévamitra. Sita saw Rama and fell in love 
with him at the first sight : 

THR yaa wes dia afe Yaa aaa wt wa ZI 

tfa garda afe qa em ata aaf Arqy z II 

efe at feat cae oa ate aml com fre are 2 i: 

afa wa 2 alaf ae aia afe afe a fase 2 |! 

ads faa ait & sat waa ava gE WIT zl 
gaft aafiag staf ad cafe aa fer ed? 

al ale geq cauaa eat at en wa sat 2 | 


, When young Rama was: able to break 
Siva’s famous bow the whole world was shaken 
with astonishment : 


natha is said to be the author of this poem (Maithiit 
Lokagtt a, p. and MGS 1V), 


246. MANGARAUNI MS. 


247. MS with Jivananda Thakura, Raj Library, De: - 
bhanga. The other poem is also with him. 
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ante ex eAlaa Slag alalan BT Tale | 
aifa yaa ala ait a aaa zag) alas |I 
The episode of Parasurdma and Rama is 
touched very slightly. Rama comes back to 
Ayodhya @nd a regular marriage is held. A 
marriage party accompanies him to Mithila 
and the ceremony is celebrated thus: 
; Hela BT auaT aas fife acar afs aie ale | 
WATE eden aT ka aller aaa ea arf Il 
mar gel aa ae aaq wish Fafa \ 
*t aq faege sNft afaa Fa aa Fer farqe aI Il 
adi saz ter fea gza at afte aar fafeara | 
wait staaza ga fafa maf ae a wT afe aa II 
aeaq calat aa afa gat ata wag waz | 
ait ai ffaay qa. a h a TTI 
arafe wa ste Adl qe Mar qea ep Re 
Wale waa aqa fafa ata ateg oft Aer | 
feat wart qe sadia waa <q aa aa 
fpaqad aa ata Zaz ak wR aw at Wa || 


Sivadatta has also been credited with the 
authorship of Gitagaurisvayamvara but it is 
more or less an abridgement of his drama 
Gauri P(a)ra(2-)naya-ndtaka. 

An incomplete long poem, Anonymous 
Sudadmdcaritra, **° also belongs to this period. 
The authors naine is not known because the 
Bhanita is not available. The story of Sudama 
is well-known. Sudama, a poor Brahmana is made 
to go to his friend Krsna, by his wife. He carried 
burnt Yava-grains as his gift to Krsna: 

anatte aaa fee aft fre 
SAG WSS Ms ale aealy ga cara | 
aA F fey Ae TAT TaTT 


atfaeir sift ata gét Aer I 


248. MANGARAUNI MS. 
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When Krsna learns of his arrival he welcomes 
him warmly : 


“ere fanaa wart wa tare dent Hq cieaeE aT 
Sudarma describes vividly to him his poverty : 
Ezra Atal Hal aa aa Alaa |@a Tl SIs | 
at ale da at ale dice Seat att qa dla Bat ale aa ad's 
q fafa atel amMe ala Gt es aaa ae eUETT | 
dian aife fa Me da sas a aart aa Sa II 


Krsna ultimately finds out the gift in a bundle 
under the armpit of Sudama and by eating two 
morsels out of it, gives the wealth of two worlds 
to him, Rukmini withholds him from eating 
it for the third time. Sudamg does not under. 
stand all this and quietly. takes leave of his 
friend. He thinks: 


afe fag gauche aiaaut, at fag dafe saa tak | 
afg aaa fas Ata aaa aT Aa, Ut ae eG ate Tar | 
qae aa Ael Slt Aa aaa adi Ac Fat ga gad | 


When he reached home he found what he 
hai got from Krsna. He could not understand 
fully the change that had taken place in his 
fortunes : 


qa tam wat wd Ha yewla sare Ufeswa | 
arey tat arert Bat Bra ofesia 

SA AN UAATaAT Blt Sart H cela | 

Rife aft 2a fale are 

qt ay AR Hae Sua Hic. 


The ten incarnations of the Lord are 
described ina poem entitled Gstadasdvatara**® 
by Siradasa (?). 


249, Ibid. 
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(i) Ankavildsa by Guru Gyani (Arith- 
metic)*5° (ii) Buti Prakdsa (Medicine) 2°! (iii) 
Fragments on Medicine?®? (iv) Jayasthitimalard- 
ja—abhisekabarnanam (History)®*® (v) Nepdla- 
rdjavamsavali Bhasd (?) (History)®*4 (vi) Tantrd- 
khydnabhdsd**® (vii) Bhdsdnitt (Fables)2°° (viii) 
Hitopadesabhdsdsa hitam (Fables)?*" (ix) Ananga- 
rangabhdsdsahitam (Erotics)?°° (x) Nadgarakdma- 
sastra (by Jagajjyotirmalla—Erotics)®®° (xi) 
Amarakosabhdsandmasahita (Lexicon)*®° and 
(xii) Kdvyamanjari (Poetics)**?. 


It is not possible to describe these works 
because they are not available. 


Many poetical works belonging to this 
period are in the Nepal Durbar Library which 
it has not been possible to study at all: 


(i) Gitagovindabhdsdsahitam*®*? (ii) Gitago- 
vindabhdsd?®* (iii) Gltapancdsikdbhdsd*** (iv) 
Gitapustakam Bhdsd***® (v) Gitamald Bhdasd?6¢ 
(vi) Gitasangrahabhdasd?*? (vii) Dasdvatdragi- 
tam*®® (viii) Dasdratdranriyam®*® (ix) Devanr- 
tytsangitapdtram Bhdsd?27° (x; Ndndgttasangra- 
habhdsa?™ (xi) Ndnardgagitasangrahabhdsd?*2 
(xii) Nadndtagitabhdsa?t® (xiii) Ndndrthadevs- 
gttasangrahabhasa?** (xiv) Phdgu-Kavitdrtha- 
bhdsd27* (xv) Bandigitam Bhdsd*"* (xvi) Rdga- 
mdlabhdsd*7? (xviii) Rdgdrnavabhdsd*** (xix) 
Rdgdrtikyam Bhdsed*"®, 


250. List in Syt Maithili, MS with Narendrenathadase 
Village eto. as above. 


351, Information from Gangapati Singh, Village 
Pacahi, P.O, Madhepur, Dist. Darbhanga. 


952, In my possession. 
253. Darbar Library, Nopal. 
254 to 279. Ibid. 
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CONCLUSION 


The poetry of the Middle period passed 
through three stages. The poets of the first 
years were under the spell of Vidyapati. He 
was the ideal poet for them. The next stage 
came when the combined influence of the 
Kirtaniya drama and the poetry of Manabodha 
made way for long poems. The third stage 
saw the remarkable growth of the Bhajana 
spirit. 

This threefold development was the result 
of three distinct layers of reading. [In the first 
instance it was the reading of Sanskrit Udbhata 
poetry, of Vidyapati’s lyrics and of the Sciences 
of Music, Sanskrit Poetics and Erotics. They 
provided the allusive imagery, the sophisticated 
ideas regarding love and the highly descriptive 
style. Men, women, nature, seasons, emotions, 
poetic craftsmanship—all ware directly or in- 
directly inspired by these sources. 


The second great force that guided the 
Mediaval poets was the vogue of the Harivamsa 
and the Bhdgavata, and other Vaisnavite Puranas. 
These ‘epics’ induced Maithili poets to write 
long narrative poems. The Kirtaniya drama 
in later years appeared very much like long 
narrative pieces and gave confiden7e to the 
people they could compose long Maithili poems 
without any pretensions of dramatic or musical 
frame-work. 


The third great force was the vogue of 
Brajabhaga poetry. The popularity of such 
works as Ddnalild, Nadgalild, Oauntisd and 
‘Tirthdvalis, Siradasa’s and Tulsidasa's Bhajanas 
was an important factor. There is hardly any 
later Medieval vernacular Ms available where 
these works are not quoted. The result was the 
extraordinary vogue of the Visnupadas, tha 
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Rasas and the Soharas of all kinds. The 
influence of Brajabhasd poetry is found in 
Sammaras and Caritas also. It was responsible 
for considerable contamination of the language 
of some of the writers of this period. 


There are reasons to believe that the fasci- 
nation for Brajabhast marred the full and free 
development of Maithili Literature. At the 
Same time, we must recognise the spirit of devo- 
tion (Bhakti) specially with reference to Kysna, 
entering Maithili Literature through the vogue 
of Brajabhasa. The impurities it brought about 
did not last long. Canda Jha and others re- 
established the purity of Maithili language. 

Middle Maithil: Poetry saw at least eight or 
nine really great poets ; Locana, Bhopatindra, 
Govindadasa, Nandipati, Manabodha, Ratnapani, 
Sahebarama, Karna Syama and Harsanatha. 


APPENDIX 
I 
THE KARNATA DYNASTY 


Nainyadeva 
(1097-1133) 


Gangadeva 
(1133-1174) 


Narasimhadeva 
(1174-1226) 


Ramasimhadeva 
(1226-1284) 


Sakrasimhadeva 
(1284-1256) 


Harisimhadeva 
(1296- 1323/4) 
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. oT a 
PAMILY.TREE OF THE OINIVARA DYNASTY 
Notg&—Dates in La. Sam, or Sake represent aotual records available for that date (La, Sam, 1119 A. D) 
Jagutpura.Miblaka Khanala-Varmsiya 


é 


PRAd APAT I-JHA 
| 
ars Jha Umapati Jha 
| 
Ganapati Jha Vidyapati Jha 
Jayaditya Jha Jayapati Jhe 
(15th generation) Candrinana Jha Hingi Jha 
of Pilakhbara 
Naha Thakvra (who obtained Oint village). 
; | 
Adhiripa Thikura 
Vidvardpa Thakura 
Govinda Thakura 
Lakgmana Thakura 
Sasa DEER RP aT eye re 
Rajapandita Harsana Tevagi (Tripathi?)  Salakhana Tripura Gauda 
(!) Kamesvara  (Sugaonesa) Thakura Thakura Thakura Thakura 
Thakura ; 
(o, 1353) 
. rete cee 
eee oe + 
(2) Bhogt§vara Somesvara (2) Bhavasirhha Laksmikara 
(La. Sam. 251 died) alias Bhavesvara 
(o. 1353=1370/ 1) (some part of Mithila 
el from c. 252 La. Sam, ?) 
(3) “Gaenesa’ (Ganesvara) (1371/2-1389? UNREST) . 
(La, Sam. 252 died) ’ | 
(0, 1370/1-1371/2) (ec aa | 
Ist wife 2nd wife ord wife 


2 ree 


ee i | (See next page)* 
(4) Virastiha (5) Kfritrsitha = Rajasirhha Udayasimhe 
(o, 1897/3:1406/7) 


(6) Devasiriha Tripuraisittha 

(La. Sam. 293 died) | 

(0. 1406/7-1412/13) | 
m.toHasinidevi jo = =f © 


Arjuna Kumira Amara 
| (Durjanasirhha) 
Khande, 
(1) Sivasithha (La, Sam, 293-296) (9) Padmasintha 
‘o 1419-1416) (La. Sam. 808/9-300/10) 
(8) Queen Lakhima (0, 1498/29=1499/30) 
(0, 1416-1428/9) (10) Queen Visvisadevt 


(up to 321 La, Sam?) 
(0, 1429/30.1449?) 
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(11) Na*astitha 
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' : | : . 
*3rd Wife of Bhavasishha alias Bhavesvara . 
Harasimha 
| | 
Ratnahi Raja Raghavasimnha Brahmasiiiha 


“Darpanariyana” (Ratnegvara)  “Vijayanarayana” “Harinariyana” 
(o, Sake 1353) “Jivanirayana (n or, Bhauusimha 
(0. 1475) “Viranirayana’) 
ee eae 
Ist wife 2rd wife 
r Mahidevi Hasini Devi 
| (see Vill, Chanaura) 
Kumara Gadadhs ra 
| 
Ist wife 2nd wife 
Dhbiramati Hiri 
(Jaya??) 
i aad ee eee 
(12) Dhirasiniha (13) Bha'rava- 
“Harinarayana” sirtha Jandrasiiha Durlabhasiniha 
also called “Harinariyana m, Lachima “Ranasiiiha 
Hrdayanarayans (0. 979 La. Sam.) 


(o, 321, 327 La. Sam.) 
(0, 1440-1475) 


[ 
(14) Ramabhadra 
“Ripanariyana’ 
(by Ist wife) 
(c, 1489. 1503) 


(c, 1475.1489) 


Se ee ND ee 8 a ST 


Visvanatha 
‘ Narandrayana” 


) 
2nd wife 
Rimacandra 


Ist wife 
Raja 


Brhaddatta 
Prataparudra 


‘Garvdanarayana’ 


(by 2nd wife) Ratnasimha 


a re ee 


i wee nee eee ee 
eo ee 


f 
| (15) Laksmtnatha Ratinitha “Bhavanitha 
| “Karhsaoariyana” (by 2nd wife) “Hrdayanaravena 
| (by 1st wife) (by 2nd wife) 
| (0, 392 La, Sam.) 
(0. 1503-1527) 
| 
[ r 
Raghavasirhiha Jagannariyana 
Gadadhara alias Horila 
| aa a <a 7 at oe 
Sinatha Kirttisiiha “Rudrandriyans Madhusddana —Virasitihe alias 


Riipaniriyana 
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THE KHAN DAVALAKULA 
1, Mm. Mahesha Thékura (founder of the Dynasty) 


(1557 em 1) 
, l | 
first wife second wife third wife fourth wife 
d/o Ratnapati 
d, Manikyadevi d. Mathuradevi Jha 
(m, to Shikha Mishra) (m. to Shikha _ 
Mishra) 3, Subhankara 
| Thakura 
te os TP ANS 83/4-1619/20) 
Ramacandra 2, Gopdla Acyuta Paramananda 
Thakura Thabura Thakura Thakura 
(1570/1-83/84) 
| d. Kumudiny Devi 
Hemangada 
Thakura 
; oe 
Ist wife sr wl ord wife 
Purugottama fo Y | 
Thakura Shankara = Raghuruma J 
(1619/20-1625/6)  ‘Thakura = Thakura , oo 
| | 
5, Narayana Rama Shyama 6, Mm. Purandara 
Tndkura Thikura Thakura  (Sundara) Thikura 
(1625/6-1643/ 44) aes 
Satrughna - 
Thakura (alas 7, Mantnatha 8, Naranats 
Lala Thikura) Tidkura Lhakura 
| (1670/1-1692/3) m. to Urvasy 
roe | “< (1692/5-1703/ 4) 
Pranspati Bhavadeva Gunanands ; 
Thikura Thakura Thakura 
| 
Ekanitha Thakura | 
ce ee ee, : 
9, Raghavasviha Shivanandana Raghunandana Nanda- Kumara Thakura 
(1703) 4.1739/40) simha simhe nandana sinha vimba 
| simhha 
Es os i = et 
Lo : | 
| ) 
Minikyanandana Narayana 12, Pratdpa- 13. Madhava- Ist wife 2nd wife 
Thakura datta stiitha suiiha Righavapriya Raghava- 
(1760/61-1775/6) (1776/7.1808) kant, 


(- 
10. Vignusiitha 


11, Narendrasiiihe 


(1739/40-1744/45) m, to Rani Padmavati 
(sister of Prthvi Jha) 
(1744/5.1760/61) 
a | ! | . 
Kumara = 14, Chatrasiniha = Kirtisirhha Govindasithha Ramapatisiniha 
Krishnasimha (1808-1833) (founder of (founder of (founder of 
Madhubani Righopura Pacahi Deorhi) 
Deorhi) Deorhi) 


at 
Tiripatisiiha 15. Rudrasimha  Bisudevasinha 
(1839-1850) 


: 
* 16. Maheshwarastisha Guneshvarasiviha = Netreshvarasirha 


(1850-1860) (4 sons; founder of 


Anandapura Deorhi) 


ese Gaerne —s. ee ene ae 


17. Lakshmtshwarasiiiha 18, Rameshwara. Ekaradeshvarasimha 
(1878-1898) siritha (1°98.1929) 
(court of wards 1860-1878) 


19. Shri KAmeshwarasiiiha 
(1929. 


Shri Vishvest warasimha 


Janeshvarasiila 


COMPARATIVE CHART OY SPECIMENS IN” ATAU AND ITS NEIGHBOURING. LANGUAGES 


Mallu 
RTH EAnE ULE 
mere i ante | ara 
a ae aT 
saint ia, A TG 
HR TA | HAT A 
Bag a GReTL aE Oa 
in 0G TAT AG ATA 
aie tal | aaa 
egal aaa Hae TH 
ae HEA ae, HH] ATT TAT 
Bee aa AR aH | TT 
HAR te TORT 
an Nan Gat OOS ATE 
aT aCe wag | 
SRP A a eae ag 
‘aa a a | 
CACIICELEECECTE 


wml ga tan aa 9 


SuTRen Ae aga a aa 
CTR AU ta ee a 


Heal 
sR A TT RE 
Tue a mate 
fa aca tania 
waT Eat a, ATO 
wae aa a aa 
a a aR TA my 
rag age a aaa a 
A aa | AEN Hane TRA AN 
ey Tek PUA aR | ART 
aaa a aR Ha 
aga BRU eeR CA 
aa ae OA 
a saa a at ive ware fa 
an S aaa tea 
HARTA UT eae 
Tat Fea ta a a 
an eat mag ARTETA a 
ma ; Ra aaa liga 
wR a a AR 
toe wets eo 


seg RAR TATA MTR! aT 
ranslato from Suoskit by She. Vnoshg Mishra (Translated fan Sankt SK, Cato dhyaya (Translated fon Sansoithy Shr RM Sha 


Allehabad Uncen 


Allohehad Univesity 


Tl 
rigtman tam 
WH HE HATA 
faved aaa 
maaae RATT 
AA FATA TT A 
a AT FE AT 
MRT TART 
ara ea aH fa 
OG T6 MA tHE 
rate a 
sia alata 
agama Gai aN 
cea : 
ahaa af] a 
way TAT AR 
de ansead Mista 
arate ih 
duet ca aaa waaay a 
MR TRH Ta ATA 
iareneti 
CREEL 


Mahatad University 


ERRATA 


Page = Line For 

1G 105 166 33 respectively Lacharis 

4) n §8 Blochman 

4) last but one eastern 

| 1. Ibid pp, 13.14 

tf {3 after “GL0,604"} 

ib i dekhalghun, ,dekhabalun 
68 rT before “Origa 
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It n 11,2 by the Calcutta University 
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| after "music" 
MY after “Dharmatist 
134 n 92 
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143 lf 00) 

14} 3919 Mlika 

lM ] Sankar 

ty O61, Ms 

lif | reas 
LS (after “ae 
ck after “unity 

Lo n, OL! (add) 


Read 


“Lahoharis” 
Jarrett 

Wester. 

SLY itp, 13.14 


ike 

in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
love 

t 

(Cf. his several Ratndkaras} 
KNP 


Gorabsaijaya 

Nata, 

(, 1495 *"), 

HH 

Malika 

Sankaran 

partly printed in Suadesa | 

season 
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(KeithClassical Sanskrit Liter 
ature. 

Dr U. Mishra's Vidydpati, dnd 
Eto, p, 108,09 
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ERRATAco-tinued 


Kor 


Por, the 

and i 

[sabapur 

JRASS 
before) wa 


Bachaur in Patganna Padma 
Ny 


Jinudatta 

after “TPMS") 

after Journal’ 

or 

Lachanininyag 
(Laken that ivan’) 

(after “Ms” 

Anmrtakata 

after “stu 

pandit 

after little 

was 

Rartidssa 


Is he the same of Catura Caturbhuja 


uy 


(after “Dulata’) 


(after “Puranatnalla’) 
after “ar 


Read 


The 
Which are 
Narisara 
J(RIASB 
0, 


Paina in Parganna Bachar 
i 


His son J inudatta 
NG. 


[achaminitayana 
(Last mniyaal 

of 

Calastiibs 

of the 

Rajapandita 

known 

Ss 

Rantadisa 

(delete 

Chapter VII p, £84 


? Duliracanda,disa ¢, 174}= Vj i 


Wvadesa 1.3) 
a Nepalese Mall a 
not 


V LYVYuUuUoa 


(on ee oe ee ol ee Ne ee ee a 
sSsSerTSSsaLfSs2f 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 

> 


ea = 


cao ft , a > a ko 


=a = coco <S co 
C—O zaa oo 


aaa Ge Ges CeO OS CGS OO OCS 
Qn GC SDD Oe SD og eo OC 
2] _— ooo ee ES, Se —CiC ss‘ PEK 


a. Gao 
0 ed 
=J7t* case 


lh 
4 
last but one ling 


= > 
re 
<> 


—_ Gao eo 2SCClURO CO 
aQaDpb Gao —_— Oo csr OS: -cCoSS 
__- -_— 
eo 
_— 


— — 
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—S 
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last ut two line 
last line 


(after “IIa 

fo, 

Chatrakara 
epreading 
developing 
Nenale Baas Nataka 
after “sates 
On 

(1 

after “moreover” 
Vikranea 

Lagan, 

Was 

vag tama 
after “vatious’) 
Maithil 

(atlas 

upon 

produces 

after “those 
forces 

Decaies 

to be 

practices 

after “1308" 


fall 
baby’s 


naa 
However, | 
Chatrakara 
Increasing 
develop 


Nepila Baigeld Natok (se o,36) 


) 
Of 

i 

for 

Vikrama 
UjinaLagat 
were 

delete | 
others (e.g, Keith} 
Mithil 

(rth; 

delete 
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force 
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delete} 
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4810 respectively to 
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Read 


Mithila 

delete 

iN 

tremble 
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conversation is 
Indra 
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Maithili 
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Deva 
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some 
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month 

halt a day during the whol 
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